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CHAPTER I. 
THE SQUIRE OF ALLINGTON. 


OF course there was a Great House at Allington. 
How otherwise should there have been a Small House? 
Our story will, as its name imports, have its closest re- 
lations with those who lived in the less dignified domi- 
cile of the two; but it will have close relations also 
with the more dignified, and it may be well that I 
should, in the first instance, say a few words as to the 
Great House and its owner. 

The squires of Allington had been squires of Alling- 
ton since squires, such as squires are now, were first 
known in England. From father to son, from uncle 
to nephew, and, in one instance, from second cousin to 
second cousin, the sceptre had descended in the family 
of the Dales; and the acres had remained intact, 
growing in value and not decreasing in number, though 
guarded by no entail and protected by no wonderful 
amount of prudence or wisdom. The estate of Dale 
of Allington had been coterminous with the parish of 
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Allington for some hundreds of years; and though, as 
I have said, the race of squires had possessed nothing 
of superhuman discretion, and had perhaps been guided 
in their walks through life by no very distinct principles, 
still there had been with them so much of adherence 
to a sacred law, that no acre of the property had ever 
been parted from the hands of the existing squire. 
Some futile attempts had been made to increase the 
territory, as indeed had been done by Kit Dale, the 
father of Christopher Dale, who will appear as our 
squire of Allington when the persons of our drama are 
introduced. Old Kit Dale, who had married money, 
had bought outlying farms,—a bit of ground here and 
a bit there,—talking, as he did so, much of political 
influence and of the good old tory cause. But these 
farms and bits of ground had gone again before our 
time. To them had been attached no religion. When 
old Kit had found himself pressed in that matter of the 
majority of the Nineteenth Dragoons, in which crack 
regiment his second son made for himself quite a career, 
he found it easier to sell than to save—seeing that that 
which he sold was his own and not the patrimony of 
the Dales. At his death the remainder of these pur-_ 
chases had gone. Family arrangements required com- 
pletion, and Christopher Dale required ready money. 
The outlying farms flew away, as such new purchases 
had flown before; but the old patrimony of the Dales 
remained untouched, as it had ever remained. 

It had been a religion among them; and seeing that 
the worship had been carried on without fail, that the 
vestal fire had never gone down upon the hearth, I 
should not have said that the Dales had walked their 
ways without high principle. To this religion they had 
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all adhered, and the new heir had ever entered in upon 
his domain without other incumbrances than those with 
which he himself was already burdened. And yet 
there had been no entail. The idea of an entail was 
not in accordance with the peculiarities of the Dale 
mind. It was necessary to the Dale religion that each 
squire should have the power of wasting the acres of 
Allington,—and that he should abstain from wasting 
them. I remember to have dined at a house, the 
whole glory and fortune of which depended on the 
safety of a glass goblet. We all know the story. If 
the luck of Edenhall should be shattered, the doom of 
the family would be sealed. Nevertheless I was bid- 
den to drink out of the fatal glass, as were all guests 
in that house. It would not have contented the chival- 
rous mind of the master to protect his doom by lock 
and key and padded chest. And so it was with the 
Dales of Allington. To them an entail would have 
been a lock and key and a padded chest; but the old 
chivalry of their house denied to them the use of such 
protection. , 

I have spoken something slightingly of the acquire- 
ments and doings of the family; and, indeed, their 
acquirements had been few and their doings little. At 
Allington, Dale of Allington had always been known 
as a king. At Guestwick, the neighbouring market 
town, he was a great man—to be seen frequently on 
Saturdays, standing in the market-place, and laying 
down the law as to barley and oxen among men who 
knew usually more about barley and oxen than did he. 
At Hamersham, the assize town, he was generally in 
some repute, being a constant grand juror for the 
courty, and a man who paid his way. But even at 
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Hamersham the glory of the Dales had, at most peri- 
ods, begun to pale, for they had seldom been widely 
conspicuous in the county, and had earned no great 
reputation by their knowledge of jurisprudence in the 
grand jury room. Beyond Hamersham their fame had 
not spread itself. 

They had been men generally built in the same 
mould, inheriting each from his father the same virtues 
and the same vices,—men who would have lived, each, 
as his father had lived before him, had not the new 
ways of the world gradually drawn away with them, by 
an invisible magnetism, the up-coming Dale of the day, 
—not indeed in any case so moving him as to bring 
him up to the spirit of the age in which he lived, but 
dragging him forward to a line in advance of that on 
which his father had trodden. ‘They had been obsti- 
nate men; believing much in themselves; just accord- 
ing to their ideas of justice; hard to their tenants— 
but not known to be hard even by the tenants them- 
selves, for the rules followed had ever been the rules 
on the Allington estate; imperious to their wives and 
children, but imperious within bounds, so that no Mrs. 
Dale had fled from her lord’s roof, and no loud scan- 
dals had existed between father and sons; exacting in 
their ideas as to money, expecting that they were to 
receive much and to give little, and yet not thought to 
be mean, for they paid their way, and gave money in 
parish charity and in county charity. They had ever 
been steady supporters of the church, graciously re- 
ceiving into their parish such new vicars as, from time 
to time, were sent to them from King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to which establishment the gift of the living be- 
longed ;—but, nevertheless, the Dales had ever carried 
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on some unpronounced warfare against the clergyman, 
so that the intercourse between the lay family and the 
clerical had seldom been in all respects pleasant. 

Such had been the Dales of Allington, time out of 
mind, and such in all respects would have been the 
Christopher Dale of our time, had he not suffered two 
accidents in his youth. He had fallen in love with a 
lady who obstinately refused his hand, and on her ac- 
count he had remained single; that was his first acci- 
dent. The second had fallen upon him with reference 
to his father’s assumed wealth. He had supposed him- 
self to be richer than other Dales of Allington when 
coming in upon his property, and had consequently 
entertained an idea of sitting in Parliament for his 
county. In order that he might attain this honour, he 
had allowed himself to be talked by the men of Ham- 
ersham and Guestwick out of his old family politics, 
and had declared himself a Liberal. He had never 
gone to the poll, and, indeed, had never actually stood 
for the seat. But he had come forward as a Liberal] 
politician, and had failed; and, although it was well 
known to all around that Christopher Dale was in heart 
as thoroughly conservative as any of his forefathers, 
this accident had made him sour and silent on the sub- 
ject of politics, and had somewhat estranged him from 
his brother squires. 

In other respects our Christopher Dale was, if any- 
thing, superior to the average of the family. Those 
whom he did love he loved dearly. Those whom he 
hated he did not ill-use beyond the limits of justice. 
He was close in small matters of money, and yet in 
certain family arrangeinents he was, as we shall see, 
capable of much liberality. He endeavoured to do 
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his duty in accordance with his lights, and had suc- 
ceeded in weaning himself from personal indulgences, to 
which during the early days of his high hopes he had 
become accustomed. And in that matter of his unre- 
quited love he had been true throughout. In his hard, 
dry, unpleasant way he had loved the woman; and 
when at last he learned to know that she would not 
have his love, he had been unable to transfer his heart 
to another. This had happened just at the period of 
his father’s death, and he had endeavoured to console 
himself with politics, with what fate we have already 
seen. A constant, upright, and by no means insincere 
man was our Christopher Dale,—thin and meagre in 
his mental attributes, by no means even understanding 
the fulness of a full man, with power of eye-sight very 
limited in seeing aught which was above him, but yet 
worthy of regard in that he had realised a path of duty 
and did endeavour to walk therein. And, moreover, 
our Mr. Christopher Dale was a gentleman. 

Such in character was the squire of Allington, the 
only regular inhabitant of the Great House. In per- 
son, he was a plain, dry man, with short grizzled hair 
and thick grizzled eyebrows. Of beard, he had very 
little, carrying the smallest possible grey whiskers, 
which hardly fell below the points of his ears. His 
eyes were sharp and expressive, and his nose was 
straight and well formed,—as was also his chin. But 
the nobility of his face was destroyed by a mean mouth 
with thin lips; and his forehead, which was high and 
narrow, though it forbade you to take Mr. Dale for a 
fool, forbade you also to take him for a man of great 
parts, or of a wide capacity. In height, he was about 
five feet ten; and at the time of our story was as near 
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to seventy as he was to sixty. But years had treated 
him very lightly, and he bore few signs of age. Such 
in person was Christopher Dale, Esq., the squire of 
Allington, and owner of some three thousand a year, 
all of which proceeded from the lands of that parish. 
And now I will speak of the Great House of Alling- 
ton. After all, it was not very great; nor was it sur- 
rounded by much of that exquisite nobility of park 
appurtenance which graces the habitations of most of 
our old landed proprietors. But the house itself was 
very graceful. It had been built in the days of the 
early Stuarts, in that style of architecture to which we 
give the name of the Tudors. On its front it showed 
three pointed roofs, or gables, as I believe they should 
be called; and between each gable a thin tall chimney 
stood, the two chimneys thus raising themselves just 
above the three peaks I have mentioned. I think that 
the beauty of the house depended much on those two 
chimneys; on them, and on the mullioned windows 
with which the front of the house was closely filled. 
The door, with its jutting porch, was by no means in 
the centre of the house. As you entered, there was 
but one window on your right hand, while on your left 
there were three. And over these there was a line of 
five windows, one taking its place above the porch. 
We all know the beautiful old Tudor window, with its 
stout stone mullions and its stone transoms, crossing 
from side to side at a point much nearer to the top 
than to the bottom. Of all windows ever invented it 
is the sweetest. And here, at Allington, I think their 
beauty was enhanced by the fact that they were not 
regular in their shape. Some of these windows were 
long windows, while some of them were high. ‘That 
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to the right of the door, and that at the other extremity 
of the house, were among the former. But the others 
had been put in without regard to uniformity, a long 
window here, and a high window there, with a general 
effect which could hardly have been improved. Then 
above, in the three gables, were three other smaller 
apertures. But these also were mullioned, and the en- 
tire frontage of the house was uniform in its style. 

Round the house there were trim gardens, not very 
large, but worthy of much note in that they were so 
trim,—gardens with broad gravel paths, with one walk 
running in front of the house so broad as to be fitly 
called a terrace. But this, though in front of the house, 
was sufficiently removed from it to allow of a coach- 
road running inside it to the front door. The Dales 
of Allington had always been gardeners, and their gar- 
den was perhaps more noted in the county than any 
other of their properties. But outside the gardens no 
pretensions had been made to the grandeur of a do- 
main. ‘The pastures round the house were but pretty 
fields, in which timber was abundant. There was no 
deer-park at Allington; and though the Allington 
woods were well known, they formed no portion of the 
whole of which the house was a part. They lay away, 
out of sight, a full mile from the back of the house; 
but not on that account of less avail for the fitting 
preservation of foxes. 

And the house stood much too near the road for 
purposes of grandeur, had such purposes ever swelled 
the breast of any of the squires of Allington. But I 
fancy that our ideas of rural grandeur have altered 
since many of our older country seats were built. To 
be near the village, so as in some way to afford com- 
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fort, protection, and patronage, and perhaps also with 
some view to the pleasantness of neighbourhood for 
its own inmates, seemed to be the object of a gentle- 
man when building his house in the old days. A soli- 
tude in the centre of a wide park is now the only site 
that can be recognised as eligible. No cottage must 
be seen, unless the cottage orné of the gardener. The 
village, if it cannot be abolished, must be got out of 
sight. ‘The sound of the church bells is not desirable, 
and the road on which the profane vulgar travel by 
their own night must be at a distance. When some 
old Dale of Allington built his house, he thought dif- 
ferently. There stood the church and there the village, 
and, pleased with such vicinity, he sat himself down 
close to his God and to his tenants. 

As you pass along the road from Guestwick into the 
village you see the church near to you on your left 
hand; but the house is hidden from the road. As you 
approach the church, reaching the gate of it, which is 
not above two hundred yards from the high road, you 
see the full front of the Great House. Perhaps the 
best view of it is from the churchyard. The lane lead- 
ing up to the church ends in a gate, which is the en- 
trance into Mr. Dale’s place. ‘There is no lodge there, 
and the gate generally stands open,—indeed, always 
does so, unless some need of cattle grazing within re- 
quires that it should be closed. But there is an inner 
gate, leading from the home paddock, through the gar- 
dens to the house, and another inner gate, some thirty 
yards farther on, which will take you into the farm- 
yard. Perhaps it is a defect at Allington that the farm- 
yard is very close to the house. But the stables, and 
the straw-yards, and the unwashed carts, and the lazy 
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lingering cattle of the homestead, are screened off by 
a row of chestnuts, which, when in its glory of flower, 
in the’ early days of May, no other row in England can 
surpass in beauty. Had any one told Dale of Alling- 
ton-——this Dale or any former Dale—that his place 
wanted wood, he would have pointed with mingled 
pride and disdain to his belt of chestnuts. 

Of the church itself I will say the fewest possible 
number of words. It was a church such as there are, 
I think, thousands in England—low, incommodious, 
kept with difficulty in repair, too often pervious to the 
wet, and yet strangely picturesque, and correct. too, 
according to great rules of architecture. It was built 
with a nave and aisles, visibly in the form of a cross, 
though with its arms clipped down to the trunk, with 
a separate chancel, with a large square short tower, 
and with a bell-shaped spire, covered with lead and 
irregular in its proportions. Who does not know the 
low porch, the perpendicular Gothic window, the flat- 
roofed aisles, and the noble old grey tower of such a 
church as this? As regards its interior, it was dusty ; 
it was blocked up with high-backed ugly pews; the 
gallery in which the children sat at the end of the 
church, and in which two ancient musicians blew their 
bassoons, was all awry, and looked as though it would 
fall; the pulpit was an ugly useless edifice, as high 
nearly as the roof would allow, and the reading-desk 
under it hardly permitted the parson to keep his head 
free from the dangling tassels of the cushion above 
him. A clerk also was there beneath him, holding a 
third position somewhat elevated; and upon the whole 
things there were not quite as I would have had them. 
But, nevertheless, the place looked like a church, and 
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I can hardly say so much for all the modern edifices 
which have been built in my days towards the glory 
of God. It looked like a church, and not the less so 
because in walking up the passage between the pews, 
the visitor trod upon the brass plates which dignified 
the resting-places of the departed Dales of old. 

Below the church, and between that and the village, 
stood the vicarage, in such position that the small gar- 
den of the vicarage stretched from the churchyard 
down to the backs of the village cottages. This was 
a pleasant residence, newly built within the last thirty 
years, and creditable to the ideas of comfort entertained 
by the rich collegiate body from which the vicars of 
Allington always came. Doubtless we shall in the 
course of our sojourn at Allington visit the vicarage 
now and then, but I do not know that any further de- 
tailed account of its comforts will be necessary to us. 

Passing by the lane leading to the vicarage, the 
church and to the house, the high road descends rapidly 
to a little brook which runs through the village. On 
the right as you descend, you will have seen the Red 
Lion, and will have seen no other house conspicuous 
in any way. At the bottom, close to the brook, is the 
post-office, kept surely by the crossest old woman in 
all those parts. Here the road passes through the 
water, the accommodation of a narrow wooden bridge 
having been afforded for those on foot. But before 
passing the stream, you will see a cross street, running 
to the left, as had run that other lane leading to the 
house. Here, as this cross street rises the hill, are the 
best houses in the village. The baker lives here, and 
that respectable woman, Mrs. Frummage, who sells 
ribbons, and toys, and soap, and straw bonnets, with 
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many other things too long to mention. Here, too, 
lives an apothecary, whom the veneration of this and 
neighbouring parishes has raised to the dignity of a 
doctor. And here also, in the smallest but prettiest 
cottage that can be imagined, lives Mrs. Hearn, the 
widow of a former vicar, on terms, however, with her 
neighbour the squire which I regret to say are not as 
friendly as they should be. Beyond this lady’s modest 
residence, Allington Street, for so the road is called, 
turns suddenly round towards the church, and at the 
point of the turn is a pretty low iron railing with a gate, 
and with a covered way, which leads up to the front 
door of the house which stands there. I will only say 
here, at this fag end of a chapter, that it is the Small 
House at Allington. Allington Street, as I have said, 
turns short round towards the church at this point, 
and there ends at a white gate, leading into the church- 
yard by a second entrance. 

So much it was needful that I should say of Alling- 
ton Great House, of the squire, and of the village. 
Of the Small House, I will speak separately in a further 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IL: 
THE TWO PEARLS OF ALLINGTON. 


“Burt Mr. Crosbie is only a mere clerk.” 

This sarcastic condemnation was spoken by Miss 
Lilian Dale to her sister Isabella, and referred to a 
gentleman with whom we shall have much concern in 
these pages. I do not say that Mr. Crosbie will be 
our hero, seeing that that part in the drama will be cut 
up, as it were, into fragments. Whatever of the mag- 
nificent may be produced will be diluted and appor- 
tioned out in very moderate quantities among two or 
more, probably among three or four, young gentlemen 
—to none of whom will be vouchsafed the privilege of 
much heroic action. 

“T don’t know what you call a mere clerk, Lily. 
Mr. Fanfaron is a mere barrister, and Mr. Boyce isa 
mere clergyman.” Mr. Boyce was the vicar of Alling- 
ton, and Mr. Fanfaron was a lawyer who had made 
his way over to Allington during the last assizes. “You 
might as well say that Lord De Guest is a mere earl.” 

“So he is—only a mere earl. Had he ever done 
anything except have fat oxen, one would n’t say so. 
You know what I mean by a mere clerk? It is n't 
much in a man to be ina public office, and yet Mr. 
Crosbie gives himself airs.” 

“You don’t suppose that Mr. Crosbie is the same as 
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John Eames,” said Bell, who, by her tone of voice, 
did not seem inclined to undervalue the qualifications 
of Mr. Crosbie. Now John Eames was a young man 
from Guestwick, who had been appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the Income-tax Office, with eighty pounds a 
year, two years ago. 

“Then Johnny Eames is a mere clerk,” said Lily; . 
‘and Mr. Crosbie is After all, Bell, what is Mr. 
Crosbie, if he is not a mere clerk? Of course, he is 
older than John Eames; and, as he has been longer 
at it, I suppose he has more than eighty pounds a 
year.” 

“T am not in Mr. Crosbie’s confidence. He is in 
the General Committee Office, | know; and, I believe, 
has pretty nearly the management of the whole of it. 
I have heard Bernard say that he has six or seven 
young men under him, and that ; but, of course, 
I don’t know what he does at his office.” 

“T ’Il tell you what he is, Bell; Mr. Crosbie is a 
swell.” And Lilian Dale was right; Mr. Crosbie was 
a swell. 

And here I may perhaps best explain who Bernard 
was, and who was Mr. Crosbie. Captain Bernard 
Dale was an officer in the corps of Engineers, was the 
first cousin of the two girls who have been speaking, 
and was nephew and heir presumptive to the squire. 
His father, Colonel Dale, and his mother, Lady Fanny 
Dale, were still living at Torquay—an effete, invalid, 
listless couple, pretty well dead to all the world beyond 
the region of the Torquay card-tables. He it was who 
had made for himself quite a career in the Nineteenth 
Dragoons. This he did by eloping with the penniless 
daughter of that impoverished earl, the Lord De Guest. 
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After the conclusion of that event, circumstances had 
not afforded him the opportunity of making himself 
conspicuous; and he had gone on declining gradually 
in the world’s esteem—for the world had esteemed 
him when he first made good his running with the Lady 
Fanny—till now, in his slippered years, he and his 
Lady Fanny were unknown except among those Tor- 
quay Bath-chairs and card-tables. His elder brother 
was still a hearty man, walking in thick shoes, and 
constant in his saddle; but the colonel, with nothing 
beyond his wife’s title to keep his body awake, had 
fallen asleep somewhat prematurely among his slippers. 
Of him and of Lady Fanny, Bernard Dale was the 
only son. Daughters they had had; some were dead, 
some married, and one living with them among the 
card-tables. Of his parents Bernard had latterly not 
seen much; not more, that is, than duty and a due 
attention to the fifth commandment required of him. 
He also was making a career for himself, having ob- 
tained a commission in the Engineers, and being known 
to all his compeers as the nephew of an earl, and as 
the heir to a property of three thousand a year. And 
when I say that Bernard Dale was not inclined to 
throw away any of these advantages, I by no means 
intend to speak in his dispraise. The advantage of 
being heir to a good property is so manifest—the ad- 
vantages over and beyond those which are merely fiscal 
—that no man thinks of throwing them away, or ex- 
pects another man to do so. Moneys in possession or 
in expectation do give a set to the head, and a confi- 
dence to the voice, and an assurance to the man, which 
will help him much in his walk in life—if the owner of 
them will simply use them, and not abuse them, And 
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for Bernard Dale I will say that he did not often talk of 
his uncle the earl. He was conscious that his uncle 
was an earl, and that other men knew the fact. He 
knew that he would not otherwise have been elected at 
the Beaufort, or at that most aristocratic of little clubs, 
called Sebright’s. When noble blood was called in 
question, he never alluded specially to his own, but he 
knew how to speak as one of whom all the world was 
aware on which side he had been placed by the cir- 
cumstances of his birth. Thus he used his advantage, 
and did not abuse it. And in his profession he had 
been equally fortunate. By industry, by a small but 
wakeful intelligence, and by some aid from patronage, 
he had got on till he had almost achieved the reputa- 
tion of talent. His name had become known among 
scientific experimentalists, not as that of one who had 
himself invented a cannon or an antidote to a cannon, 
but as of a man understanding in cannons, and well 
fitted to look at those invented by others; who would 
honestly test this or that antidote; or, if not honestly, 
seeing that such thin-minded men can hardly go to 
the proof of any matter without some pre-judgment in 
their minds, at any rate with such appearance of hon- 
esty that the world might be satisfied. And in this 
way Captain Dale was employed much at home, about 
- London; and was not called on to build barracks in 
Nova Scotia, or to make roads in the Punjaub. 

He was a small slight man, smaller than his uncle, 
but in face very like him. He had the same eyes, 
and nose, and chin, and the same mouth; but his fore- 
head was better,—less high and pointed, and better 
formed about the brows. And then he wore mous- 
taches, which somewhat hid the thinness of his mouth. 
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On the whole, he was not ill-looking; and, as I have 
said before, he carried with him an air of self-assurance 
and a confident balance, which in itself gives a grace 
to a young man. 

He was staying at the present time in his uncle’s 
house, during the delicious warmth of the summer,— 
for, as yet, the month of July was not all past; and 
his intimate friend, Adolphus Crosbie, who was or was 
not a mere clerk as my readers may choose to form 
their own opinions on that matter, was a guest in the 
house with him. I am inclined to say that Adolphus 
Crosbie was not a mere clerk; and I do not think that 
he would have been so called, even by Lily Dale, had 
he not given signs to her that he was a “swell.” Now 
a man in becoming a swell,—a swell of such an order 
as could possibly be known to Lily Dale,—must have 
ceased to be a mere clerk in that very process. And, 
moreover, Captain Dale would not have been Damon 
to any Pythias, of whom it might fairly be said that 
he was a mere clerk. Nor could any mere clerk have 
got himself in either at the Beaufort or at Sebright’s. 
The evidence against that former assertion made by 
Lily Dale is very strong; but then the evidence as to 
her latter assertion is as strong. Mr. Crosbie certainly 
was aswell. It is true that he was a clerk in the 
General Committee Office. But then, in the first 
place, the General Committee Office is situated in 
Whitehall; whereas poor John Eames was forced to 
travel daily from his lodgings in Burton Crescent, ever 
so far beyond Russell Square, to his dingy room in 
Somerset House. And Adolphus Crosbie, when very 
young, had been a private secretary, and had afterwards 
mounted up in his office to some quasi authority and 
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_senior-clerkship, bringing him in seven hundred a year, 
and giving him a status among assistant secretaries and 
the like, which even in an official point of view was 
something. But the triumphs of Adolphus Crosbie had 
been other than these. Not because he had been inti- 
mate with assistant secretaries, and was allowed in 
Whitehall a room to himself with an arm-chair, would 
he have been entitled to stand upon the rug at Sebright’s, 
and speak while rich men listened,—rich men, and 
men also who had handles to their names! Adolphus 
Crosbie had done more than make minutes with dis- 
cretion on the papers of the General Committee Office. 
He had set himself down before the gates of the city 
of fashion, and had taken them by storm; or, perhaps, 
to speak with more propriety, he had picked the locks 
and let himself in. In his walks of life he was some- 
body in London. <A man at the West End who did 
not know who was Adolphus Crosbie knew nothing. 
I do not say that he was the intimate friend of many 
great men; but even great men acknowledged the ac- 
quaintance of Adolphus Crosbie, and he was to be seen 
in the drawing-rooms, or at any rate on the staircases, 
of Cabinet ministers. 

Lilian Dale, dear Lily Dale—for my reader must 
know that she is to be very dear, and that my story 
will be nothing to him if he do not love Lily Dale— 
Lilian Dale had discovered that Mr. Crosbie was a 
swell. But Iam bound to say that Mr. Crosbie did 
not habitually proclaim the fact in any offensive man- 
ner; nor in becoming a swell had he become altogether 
a bad fellow. It was not to be expected that a man 
who was petted at Sebright’s should carry himself in 
the Allington drawing-room as would Johnny Eames, 
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who had never been petted by any one but his mother. 
And this fraction of a hero of ours had other advan- 
tages to back him, over and beyond those which 
fashion had given him. He was a tall, well-looking 
man, with pleasant eyes and an expressive mouth,—a 
man whom you would probably observe in whatever 
room you might meet him. And he knew how to talk, 
and had in him something which justified talking. He 
was no butterfly or dandy, who flew about in the 
world’s sun, warmed into prettiness by a sunbeam. 
Crosbie had his opinion on things,—on politics, on re- 
ligion, on the philanthropic tendencies of the age, and 
had read something here and there as he formed his 
opinion. Perhaps he might have done better in the 
world had he not been placed so early in life in that 
Whitehall public office. There was that in him which 
might have earned better bread for him in an open 
profession. 

But in that matter of his bread the fate of Adolphus 
Crosbie had by this time been decided for him, and he 
had reconciled himself to fate that was now inexorable. 
Some very slight patrimony, a hundred a year or so, 
had fallen to his share. Beyond that he had his salary 
from his office, and nothing else; and on his income, 
thus made up, he had lived as a bachelor in London, 
enjoying all that London could give him as a man in 
moderately easy circumstances, and looking forward 
to no costly luxuries,—such as a wife, a house of his 
own, or a stable full of horses. Those which he did 
enjoy of the good things of the world would, if known 
to John Eames, have made him appear fabulously rich 
in the eyes of that brother clerk. His lodgings in 
Mount Street were elegant in their belongings. Dur- 
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ing three months of the season in London he called 
himself the master of avery neat hack. He was al- 
ways well dressed, though never over-dressed. At his 
clubs he could live on equal terms with men having 
ten times his income. He was not married. He had 
acknowledged to himself that he could not marry with- 
out money; and he would not marry for money. He 
had put aside from him, as not within his reach, the 
comforts of marriage. But We will not, how- 
ever, at the present moment inquire more curiously 
into the private life and circumstances of our new friend 
Adolphus Crosbie. 

After the sentence pronounced against him by Lilian, 
the two girls remained silent for a while. Bell was, 
perhaps, a little angry with her sister. It was not 
often that she allowed herself to say much in praise of 
any gentleman; and, now that she had spoken a word 
or two in favour of Mr. Crosbie, she felt herself to be 
rebuked by her sister for this unwonted enthusiasm. 
Lily was at work on a drawing, and in a minute or 
two had forgotten all about Mr. Crosbie; but the injury 
remained on Bell’s mind, and prompted her to go back 
to the subject. “I don’t like those slang words, Lily.” 

“What slang words? ”’ 

“You know what you called Bernard’s friend.” 

“Oh, aswell! I fancy I do like slang. I think it’s 
awfully jolly to talk about things being jolly. Only 
that I was afraid of your nerves I should have called 

‘him stunning. It’s so slow, you know, to use nothing 
but words out of a dictionary.” 

“T don’t tnink it ’s nice in talking of gentlemen.” 

“Ts n’t it? Well, I’d like to be nice—if I knew 
how.” 
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If she knew how! There is no knowing how, for a 
girl, in that matter. If nature and her mother have 
not done it for her, there is no hope for her on that 
head. I think I may say that nature and her mother 
had been sufficiently efficacious for Lilian Dale in this 
respect. 

“ Mr. Crosbie is, at any rate, a gentleman, and knows 
how to make himself pleasant. That was all that I 
meant. Mamma said a great deal more about him 
than I did.” 

“Mr. Crosbie is an Apolio; and I always look upon 
Apollo as the greatest—you know what—that ever 
lived. I must n’t say the word, because Apollo was a 
gentleman.” 

At this moment, while the name of the god was still 
on her lips, the high open window of the drawing-room 
was darkened, and Bernard*entered, followed by Mr. 

Crosbie. 
“Who is talking about Apollo?” said Captain Dale. 

The girls were both stricken dumb. How would it 
be with them if Mr. Crosbie had heard himself spoken 
of in those last words of poor Lily’s? This was the 
rashness of which Bell was ever accusing her sister, 
and here was the result! But, in truth, Bernard had 
heard nothing more than the name, and Mr. Crosbie, 
who had been behind him, had heard nothing. 

“* As sweet and musical as bright Apollo’s lute, 
strung with his hair,’”’ said Mr. Crosbie, not meaning 
much by the quotation, but perceiving that the two 
girls had been in some way put out and silenced. 

“What very bad music it must have made,” said 
Lily; “unless, indeed, his hair was very different from 


ours.” 
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“Tt was all sunbeams,” suggested Bernard. But by 
that time Apollo had served his turn, and the ladies 
welcomed their guests in the proper form. 

“Mamma is in the garden,” said Bell, with that 
hypocritical pretence so common with young ladies 
when young gentlemen call; as though they were 
aware that mamma was the object specially sought. 

“Picking peas, with a sun-bonnet on,” said Lily. 

“Let us by all means go and help her,” said Mr. 
Crosbie; and then they issued out into the garden. 

The gardens of the Great House of Allington and 
those of the Small House open on to each other. A 
proper boundary of thick laurel hedge, and wide ditch, 
and of iron spikes guarding the ditch, there is between 
them; but over the wide ditch there is a foot-bridge, 
and at the bridge there is a gate which has no key; 
and for all purposes of enjoyment the gardens of each 
house are open to the other. And the gardens of the 
Small House are very pretty. The Small House itself 
is so near the road that there is nothing between the 
dining-room windows and the iron rail but a narrow 
edge rather than border, and a little path made with 
round fixed cobble stones, not above two feet broad, 
into which no one but the gardener ever makes his 
way. ‘The distance from the road to the house is not 
above five or six feet, and the entrance from the gate 
is shut in by a covered way. But the garden behind 
the house, on to which the windows from the drawing- 
room open, is to all the senses as private as though 
there were no village of Allington, and no road up to 
the church within a hundred yards of the lawn. The 
steeple of the church, indeed, can be seen from the 
lawn, peering, as it were, between the yew-trees which 
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stand in the corner of the churchyard adjoining to Mrs. 
Dale’s wall. But none of the Dale family have any 
objection to the sight of that steeple. The glory of 
the Small House at Allington certainly consists in its 
lawn, which is as smooth, as level, and as much like 
velvet as grass has ever yet been made to look. Lily 
Dale, taking pride in her own lawn, has declared 
often that it is no good attempting to play croquet up 
at the Great House. The grass, she says, grows in 
tufts, and nothing that Hopkins, the gardener, can or 
will do has any effect upon the tufts. But there are 
no tufts at the Small House. As the squire himself 
has never been very enthusiastic about croquet, the 
croquet implements have been moved permanently 
down to the Small House, and croquet there has be- 
come quite an institution. 

And while I am on the subject of the garden I may 
also mention Mrs. Dale’s conservatory, as to which 
Bell was strenuously of opinion that the Great House 
had nothing to offer equal to it—‘ For flowers, of 
course, I mean,” she would say, correcting herself; for 
at the Great House there was a grapery very celebrated. 
On this matter the squire would be less tolerant than 
as regarded the croquet, and would tell his niece that 
she knew nothing about flowers. “ Perhaps not, uncle 
Christopher,” she would say. “All the same, I like 
our geraniums best;” for there was a spice of obsti- 
nacy about Miss Dale,—as, indeed, there was in all 
the Dales, male and female, young and old. 

It may be as well to explain that the care of this 
lawn and of this conservatory, and, indeed, of the en- 
tire garden belonging to the Small House, was in the 
hands of Hopkins, the head gardener to the Great 
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House; and it was so simply for this reason, that Mrs. 
Dale could not afford to keep a gardener herself. A 
working lad, at ten shillings a week, who cleaned the 
knives and shoes, and dug the ground, was the only 
male attendant on the three ladies. But Hopkins, the 
head gardener of Allington, who had men under him, 
was as widely awake to the lawn and the conservatory 
of the humbler establishment as he was to the grapery, 
peach-walls, and terraces of the grander one. In his 
eyes it was all one place. The Small House belonged 
to his master, as indeed did the very furniture within 
it: and it was lent, not let, to Mrs. Dale. Hopkins, 
perhaps, did not love Mrs. Dale, seeing that he owed 
her no duty as one born a Dale. The two young la- 
dies he did love, and also snubbed in a very peremp- 
tory way sometimes. To Mrs. Dale he was coldly 
civil, always referring to the squire if any direction 
worthy of special notice as concerning the garden was » 
given to him. 

All this will serve to explain the terms on which Mrs. 
Dale was living at the Small House,—a matter needful 
of explanation sooner or later. Her husband had been 
the youngest of three brothers, and in many respects 
the brightest. Early in life he had gone up to Lon- 
don, and there had done well as a land surveyor. He 
had done so well that Government had employed him, 
and for some three or four years he had enjoyed a 
large income, but death had come suddenly on him, 
while he was only yet ascending the ladder; and, when 
he died, he had hardly begun to realise the golden 
prospects which he had seen before him. This had 
happened some fifteen years before our story com- 
menced, so that the two girls hardly retained any 
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memory of theirfather. For the first five years of het 
widowhood, Mrs. Dale, who had never been a favourite 
of the squire’s, lived with her two little girls in such 
modest way as her very limited means allowed. Old 
Mrs. Dale, the squire’s mother, then occupied the 
Small House. But when old Mrs. Dale died, the 
squire offered the place rent-free to his sister-in-law, 
intimating to her that her daughters would obtain con- 
siderable social advantages by living at Allington. She 
had accepted the offer, and the social advantages had 
certainly followed. Mrs. Dale was poor, her whole in- 
come not exceeding three hundred a year, and therefore 
her own style of living was of necessity very unassum- 
ing; but she saw her girls becoming popular in the 
county, much liked by the families around them, and 
enjoying nearly all the advantages which would have 
accrued to them had they been the daughters of Squire 
Dale of Allington. Under such circumstances it was 
little to her whether or no she were loved by her 
brother-in-law, or respected by Hopkins. Her own 
girls loved her, and respected her, and that was pretty 
much all that she demanded of the world on her own 
behalf, 

And uncle Christopher had been very good to the 
girls in his own obstinate and somewhat ungracious 
manner. ‘There were two ponies in the stables of the 
Great House, which they were allowed to ride, and 
which, unless on occasions, nobody else did ride. I 
think he might have given the ponies to the girls, but 
he thought differently. And he contributed to their 
dresses, sending them home now and again things 
which he thought necessary, not in the pleasantest 
way in the world. Money he never gave them, nor 
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did he make them any promises. But they were 
Dales, and he loved them; and with Christopher Dale 
to love once was to love always. Bell was his chief 
favourite, sharing with his nephew Bernard the best 
warmth of his heart. About these two he had his proj- 
ects, intending that Bell should be the future mistress of 
the Great House of Allington ; as to which project, how- 
ever, Miss Dale was as yet in very absolute ignorance. 

We may now, I think, go back to our four friends, 
as they walked out upon the lawn. They were under- 
stood to be ona mission to assist Mrs. Dale in the pick- 
ing of the peas; but pleasure intervened in the way of 
business, and the young people, forgetting the labours 
of their elder, allowed: themselves to be carried away 
by the fascinations of croquet. The iron hoops and 
the sticks were fixed. The mallets and the balls were 
lying about; and then the party was so nicely made 
up! “I have n’t had a game of croquet yet,” said 
Mr. Crosbie. It cannot be said that he had lost much 
time, seeing that he had only arrived before dinner on 
the preceding day. And then the mallets were in their 
hands in a moment. 

“We ’ll play sides, of course,” said Lily. “ Bernard 
and I'll play together.” But this was not allowed. 
Lily was well known to be the queen of the croquet 
ground; and as Bernard was supposed to be more 
efficient than his friend, Lily had to take Mr. Crosbie 
as her partner. “ Apollo can’t get through the hoops,’ 
Lily said afterwards to her sister; ‘but then how 
gracefully he fails to do it!’”” Lily, however, had been 
beaten, and may therefore be excused for a little spite 
against her partner. But it so turned out that before 
Mr. Crosbie took his final departure from Allington 
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he could get through the hoops; and Lily, though she 
was still queen of the croguet ground, had to acknowl- 
edge a male sovereign in that dominion. 

“That ’s not the way we played at ,’ said Cros- 
bie, at one point of the game, and then stopped himself. 

“Where was that?” said Bernard. 

“A place I was at last summer,—in Shropshire.” 

“Then they don’t play the game, Mr. Crosbie, at 
the place you were at last summer,—in Shropshire,” 
said Lily. 

“You mean Lady Hartletop’s,” said Bernard. Now, 
the Marchioness of Hartletop was a very great person 
indeed, and a leader in the fashionable world. 

“Oh! Lady Hartletop’s!” said Lily. “Then I sup- 
pose we must give in;”’ which little bit of sarcasm was 
not lost upon Mr. Crosbie, and was put down by him 
in the tablets of his mind as quite undeserved. He 
had endeavoured to avoid any mention of Lady Har- 
tletop and her croquet ground, and her ladyship’s name 
had been forced upon him. Nevertheless, he liked 
Lily Dale through it all. But he thought that he liked 
Bell the best, though she said little; for Bell was the 
Yeauty of the family. 

During the game Bernard remembered that they 
had especially come over to bid the three ladies to 
dinner at the house on that day. They had all dined 
there on the day before, and the girls’ uncle had now 
sent directions to them to come again. “TI ’Il go and 
ask mamma about it,’’ said Bell, who was out first. 
And then she returned, saying, that she and her sister 
would obey their uncle’s behest; but that her mother 
would prefer to remain at home. “There are the peas 
to be eaten, you know,” said Lily. 
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“Send them up to the Great House,” said Bernard. 

“Hopkins would not allow it,” said Lily. “He 
calls that a mixing of things. Hopkins does n’t like 
mixings.” And then when the game was over, they 
sauntered about, out of the small garden into the larger 
one, and through the shrubberies, and out upon the 
fields, where they found the still lingermg remnants of 
the haymaking. And Lily took a rake, and raked for 
two minutes; and Mr. Crosbie, making an attempt to 
pitch the hay into the cart, had to pay half-a-crown for 
his footing to the haymakers; and Bell sat quiet under 
a tree, mindful of her complexion; whereupon Mr. 
Crosbie, finding the hay-pitching not much to his taste, 
threw himself under the same tree also, quite after the 
manner of Apollo, as Lily said to her mother late in 
the evening. Then Bernard covered Lily with hay, 
which was a great feat in the jocose way for him; and 
Lily, in returning the compliment almost smothered 
Mr. Crosbie,—by accident. 

“Oh, Lily!” said Bell. 

“T’m sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Crosbie. It was 
Bernard’s fault. Bernard, I never will come into a 
hayfield with you again.” And so they all became 
very intimate; while Bell sat quietly under the tree, 
listening to a word or two now and then as Mr. Cros- 
bie chose to speak them. There is a kind of enjoy- 
ment to be had _in society, in which very few words 
are necessary. Bell was less vivacious than her sister 
Lily; and when, an hour after this, she was dressing 
herself for dinner, she acknowledged that she had 
passed a pleasant afternoon, though Mr. Crosbie had 
not said very much. 


CHAPTER. 111, 
THE WIDOW DALE OF ALLINGTON. 


As Mrs. Dale, of the Small House, was not a Dale 
by birth, there can be no necessity for insisting on the 
fact that none of the Dale peculiarities should be sought 
for in her character. ‘These peculiarities were not, per- 
haps, very conspicuous in her daughters, who had 
taken more in that respect from their mother than from 
their father; but a close observer might recognise the 
girls as Dales. ‘They were constant, perhaps obsti- 
nate, occasionally a little uncharitable in their judg- 
ment, and prone to think that there was a great deal 
in being a Dale, though not prone to say much about 
it. But they had also a better pride than this, which 
had come to them as their mother’s heritage. 

Mrs. Dale was certainly a proud woman,—not that 
there was anything appertaining to herself in which she 
took a pride. In birth she had been much lower than 
her husband, seeing that her grandfather had been al- 
most nobody. Her fortune had been considerable for 
her rank in life, and on its proceeds she now mainly 
depended; but it had not been sufficient to give any 
of the pride ot wealth. And she had been a beauty ; 
according to my taste, was still very lovely; but cer- 
tainly at this time of life, she, a- widow of fifteen years’ 
standing, with two grown-up daughters, took no pride 
in her beauty. Nor had she any conscious pride in 
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the fact that she was a lady. That she was a lady, 
inwards and outwards, from the crown of her head to 
the sole of her feet, in head, in heart, and in mind, a 
lady by education and a lady by nature, a lady also by 
birth, in spite of that deficiency respecting her grand- 
father, I hereby state as a fact—meo periculo. And the 
squire, though he had no special love for her, had recog- 
nised this, and in all respects treated her as his equal. 
But her position was one which required that she 
should either be very proud or else very humble. She 
was poor, and yet her daughters moved in a position 
which belongs, as a rule, to the daughters of rich men 
only. This they did as nieces of the childless squire of 
Allington, and as his ‘nieces she felt that they were 
entitled to accept his countenance and kindness, with- 
out loss of self-respect either to her or to them. She 
would have ill done her duty as a mother to them had 
she allowed any pride of her own to come between 
them and such advantage in the world as their uncle 
might be able to give them. On their behalf she had 
accepted the loan of the house in which she lived, and 
_ the use of many of the appurtenances belonging to her 
brother-in-law; but.on her own account she had ac- 
cepted nothing. Her marriage with Philip Dale had 
been disliked by his brother the squire, and the squire, 
while Philip was still living, had continued to show 
that his feelings in this respect were not to be over- 
come. They never had been overcome; and now, 
though the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been 
close neighbours for years, living as one may say almost 
in the same family, they had never become friends. 
There had not been a word of quarrel between them. 
They met constantly. The squire had unconsciously 
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_come to entertain a profound respect for his brother’s 
widow. ‘The widow had acknowledged to herself the 
truth of the affection shown by the uncle to her 
daughters. But yet they had never come together as 
friends. Of her own money matters Mrs. Dale had 
never spoken a word to the squire. Of his intention 
respecting the girls the squire had never spoken a word 
to the mother. And in this way they had lived and 
were living at Allington. 

The life which Mrs. Dale led was not altogether an 
easy life,—was not devoid of much painful effort on 
her part. ‘The theory of her life one may say was this 
—that she should bury herself in order that her daugh- 
ters might live well above ground. And in order to 
carry out this theory, it was necessary that she should 
abstain from all complaint or show of uneasiness be- 
fore her girls. Their life above ground would not be 
well if they understood that their mother, in this under- 
ground life of hers, was enduring any sacrifice on their 
behalf. It was needful that they should think that the 
picking of peas in a sun-bonnet, or long readings by 
her own fireside, and solitary hours spent in thinking, 
were specially to her mind. “ Mamma doesn’t like 
going out.” “I don’t think mamma is happy anywhere 
out of her own drawing-room.” I do not say that the 
girls were taught to say such words, but they were 
taught to have thoughts which led to such words, and 
in the early days of their going out into the world used 
so to speak of their mother. But atime came to them 
before long,—to one first and then to the other, in 
which they knew that it was not so, and knew also 
that their mother had suffered for their sakes. 

And in truth Mrs. Dale could have been as young 
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in heart as they were. She, too, could have played 
croquet, and have coquetted with a haymaker’s rake, 
and have delighted in her pony, ay, and have listened 
to little nothings from this and that Apollo, had she 
thought that things had been conformable thereto. 
Women at forty do not become ancient misanthropes, 
or stern Rhadamanthine moralists, indifferent to the 
world’s pleasures—no, not even though they be wid- 
ows. ‘There are those who think that such should be 
the phase of their minds. I profess that I do not so 
think. I would have women, and men also, young as 
long as they can be young. It is not that a woman 
should call herself in years younger than her father’s 
family Bible will have her to be. Let her who is forty 
call herself forty; but if she can be young in spirit at 
forty, let her show that she is so. 

I think that Mrs. Dale was wrong. She would have 
joined that party on the croquet ground, instead of 
remaining among the pea-sticks in her sun-bonnet, had 
she done as I would have counselled her. Not a word 
was spoken among the four that she did not hear. 
Those pea-sticks were only removed from the lawn by 
a low wall and a few shrubs. She listened, not as one 
suspecting, but simply as one loving. The voices of 
her girls were very dear to her, and the silver ringing 
tones of Lily’s tongue were as sweet to her ears as the 
music of the gods. She heard all that about Lady 
Hartletop, and shuddered at Lily’s bold sarcasm. 
And she heard Lily say that mamma would stay at 
home and eat the peas, and said to herself sadly that 
that was now her lot in life. 

“Dear, darling girl—and so it should be!” 

It was thus her thoughts ran. And then, when her 
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ear had traced them, as they passed across the little 
bridge into the other grounds, she returned across the 
lawn to the house with her burden on her arm, and sat 
herself down on the step of the drawing-room window, 
looking out on the sweet summer flowers and the smooth 
surface of the grass before her. 

Had not God done well for her to place her where 
she was? Had nother lines been set for her in pleas- 
ant places? Was she not happy in her girls,—her 
sweet, loving, trusting, trusty children? As it was to 
be that her lord, that best half of herself, was to be taken 
from her in early life, and that the springs of all the 
lighter pleasures were to be thus stopped for her, had 
it not been well that in her bereavement so much had 
been done to soften her lot in life and give it grace 
and beauty? ’T was so, she argued with herself, and 
yet she acknowledged to herself that she was not 
happy. She had resolved, as she herself had said 
often, to put away childish things, and now she pined 
for those things which she so put from her. As she 
sat she could still hear Lily’s voice as they went through 
the shrubbery,—hear it when none but a mother’s ears 
would have distinguished the sound. Now that those 
young men were at the Great House, it was natural 
that her girls should be there too. The squire would 
not have had young men to stay with him had there 
been no ladies to grace his table. But for her,—she 
knew that no one would want her there. Now and 
again she must go, as otherwise her very existence, 
without going, would be a thing disagreeably notice- 
able. But there was no other reason why she should 
join the party; nor in joining it would she either give 
or receive pleasure. Let her daughters eat from. her 
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brother’s table and drink of his cup. They were made 
welcome to do so from the heart. For her there was 
no such welcome as that at the Great House,—nor at 
any other house, or any other table! 

“Mamma will stay at home to eat the peas.” 

And then she repeated to herself the words which 
Lily had spoken, sitting there, leaning with her elbow 
on her knee, and her head upon her hand. 

“ Please, ma’am, cook says can we have the peas to 
shell? ” and then her reverie was broken. 

Whereupon Mrs. Dale got up and gave over her 
basket. ‘‘ Cook knows that the young ladies are going 
to dine at the Great House?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“She need n’t mind getting dinner for me. I will 
have tea early.” And so, after all, Mrs. Dale did not 
perform that special duty appointed for her. 

But she soon set herself to work upon another duty. 
When a family of three persons has to live upon an 
income of three hundred a year, and, nevertheless, 
makes some pretence of going into society, it has to be 
very mindful of small details, even though that family 
may consist only of ladies. Of this Mrs. Dale was 
well aware, and as it pleased her that her daughters 
should be nice and fresh, and pretty in their attire, 
many a long hour was given up to that care. The 
squire would send them shawls in winter, and had 
given them riding habits, and had sent them down 
brown silk dresses from London,—so limited in quan- 
tity that the due manufacture of two dresses out of the 
material had been found to be beyond the art of 
woman, and the brown silk garments had been a diffi- 
culty from that day to this,—the squire having a good 
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memory in such matters, and being anxious to see the 
fruits of his liberality. All this was doubtless of assist- 
ance, but had the squire given the amount which he so 
expended in money to his nieces, the benefit would 
have been greater. As it was, the girls were always 
nice and fresh and pretty, they themselves not being 
idle in that matter; but their tire-woman in chief was 
their mother. And now she went up to their room 
and got out their muslin frocks, and—but, perhaps, I 
should not tell such tales!—She, however, felt no 
shame in her work, as she sent for a hot iron, and with 
her own hands smoothed out the creases, and gave the 
proper set to the crimp flounces, and fixed a new rib- 
bon where it was wanted, and saw that all was as it 
should be. Men think but little how much of this kind 
is endured that their eyes may be pleased, even though 
it be but for an hour. 

“Oh, mamma, how good you are!” said Bell, as the 
two girls came in, only just in time to make themselves 
ready for returning to dinner. 

“Mamma is always good,” said Lily. “I wish, 
mamma, I could do the same for you oftener,” and 
then she kissed her mother. But the squire was exact 
about dinner, so they dressed themselves in haste, and 
went off again through the garden, their mother ac- 
companying them to the little bridge. 

“Your uncle did not seem vexed at my not com- 
ing?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“We have not seen him, mamma,” said Lily. “We 
have been ever so far down the fields, and forgot alto- 
gether what o’clock it was.” 

“T don’t think uncle Christopher was about the 
place, or we should have met him,” said Bell. 
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“ But I am vexed with you,mamma. Are not you, 
Bell? It is very bad of you to stay here all alone, and 
not come.” 

“‘T suppose mamma likes being at home better than 
up at the Great House,” said Bell, very gently; and 
as she spoke she was holding her mother’s hand. 

“Well; good-bye, dears. I shall expect you be- 
tween ten and eleven. But don’t hurry yourselves if 
anything is going on.” And so they went, and the 
widow was again alone. ‘The path from the bridge ran 
straight up towards the back of the Great House, so 
that for a moment or two she could see them as they 
tripped on almost ina run. And then she saw their 
dresses flutter as they turned sharp round, up the ter- 
race steps. She would not go beyond the nook among 
the laurels by which she was surrounded, lest any one 
should see her as she looked after her girls. But when 
the last flutter of the pink muslin had been whisked 
away from her sight, she felt it hard that she might not 
follow them. She stood there, however, without ad- 
vancing a step. She would not have Hopkins telling 
how she watched her daughters as they went from her 
own home to that of her brother-in-law. It was not 
within the capacity of Hopkins to understand why she 
watched them. 

“Well, girls, you ’re not much too soon. I think 
your mother might have come with you,” said uncle 
Christopher. And this was the manner of the man. 
Had he known his own wishes he must have acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was better pleased that Mrs. 
Dale should stay away. He felt himself more abso- 
lutely master and more comfortably at home at his 
own table without her company than with it. And 
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yet he frequently made a grievance of her not coming, 
and himself believed in that grievance. 

“T think mamma was tired,”’ said Bell. 

“Hem. It ’s not so very far across from one house 
to the other. If I were to shut myself up whenever 
I’m tired But never mind. Let’s go to dinner. 
Mr. Crosbie, will you take my niece Lilian.” And 
then, offering his own arm to Bell, he walked off to 
the dining-room. 

“Tf he scolds mamma any more, I ’Il go away,” said 
Lily to her companion; by which it may be seen that 
they had all become very intimate during the long day 
that they had passed together. 

Mrs. Dale, after remaining for a moment on the 
bridge, went in to her tea. What succedaneum of mut- 
ton chop or broiled ham she had for the roast duck 
and green peas which were to have been provided for 
the family dinner we will not particularly inquire. We 
may, however, imagine that she did not devote herself 
to her evening repast with any peculiar energy of ap- 
petite. She took a book with her as she sat herself 
down,—some novel, probably, for Mrs. Dale was not 
above novels,—and read a page or two as she sipped 
her tea. But the book was soon laid on one side, and 
the tray on which the warm plate had become cold 
was neglected, and she threw herself back in her own 
familiar chair, thinking of herself, and of her girls, and 
thinking also what might have been her lot in life had 
he lived who had loved her truly during the few years 
that they had been together. 

It is especially the nature of a Dale to be constant 
in his likings and his dislikings. Her husband’s affec- 
tion for her had been unswerving,—so much so that he 
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had quarrelled with his brother because his brother 
would not express himself in brotherly terms about his 
wife; but, nevertheless, the two brothers had loved 
each other always. Many years had now gone by 
since these things had occurred, but still the same feel- 
ings remained. When she had first come down to 
Allington she had resolved to win the squire’s regard, 
but she had now long known that any such winning 
was out of the question; indeed, there was no longer 
a wish for it. Mrs. Dale was not one of those soft- 
nearted women who sometimes thank God that they 
can love any one. She could once have felt affection 
for her brother-in-law,—affection, and close, careful, 
sisterly friendship ; but she could not do sonow. He 
had been cold to her, and had with perseverance re- 
jected her advances. ‘That was now seven years since ; 
and during those years Mrs. Dale had been, at any rate, 
as cold to him as he had been to her. 

But all this was very hard to bear. That her 
daughters should love their uncle was not only reason- 
able, but in every way desirable. He was not cold to 
them. To them he was generous and affectionate. 
If she were only out 01 the way, he would have taken 
them to his -house as his own, and they would in all 
respects have stood before the world as his adopted 
children. Would it not be better if she were out of 
the way? 

It was only in her most dismal moods that this 
question woula et itself asked within her mind, and 
then she would recover herself, and answer it stoutly 
with an indignant protest against her own morbid 
weakness. It would not be well that she should be 
away from her girls,—not though their uncle should 
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have been twice a better uncle; not though, by her 
absence, they might become heiresses of all Allington. 
Was it not above everything to them that they should 
have a mother near them? And as she asked of her- 
self that morbid question,—wickedly asked it, as she 
declared to herself,—did she not know that they loved 
her better than all the world beside, and would prefer 
her caresses and her care to the guardianship of any 
uncle, let his house be ever so great? As yet they 
loved her better than all the world beside. Of other 
love, should it come, she would not be jealous. And 
if it should come, and should be happy, might there 
not yet be a bright evening of life for herself? If they 
should marry, and if their lords would accept her love, 
her friendship, and her homage, she might yet escape 
from the deathlike coldness of that Great House, and 
be happy in some tiny cottage, from which she might 
go forth at times among those who would really wel- 
come her. A certain doctor there was, living not very 
far from Allington, at Guestwick, as to whom she had 
once thought that he might fill that place of son-in-law, 
—to be well-beloved. Her quiet, beautiful Bell had 
seemed to like the man; and he had certainly done 
more than seem to like her. But now, for some weeks 
past, this hope, or rather this idea, had faded away. 
Mrs. Dale had never questioned her daughter on the 
matter; she was not a woman prone to put such ques- 
tions. But during the month or two last past, she had 
seen with regret that Bell looked almost coldly on the 
man whom her mother favoured. 

In thinking of all this the long evening passed away, 
and at eleven o’clock she heard the coming steps across 
the garden. ‘The young men had, of course, accom- 
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panied the girls home; and as she stepped out from 
the still open window of her own drawing-room, she 
saw them all on the centre of the lawn before her. 

“There ’s mamma,” said Lily. ‘“‘ Mamma, Mr. Cros- 
bie wants to play croquet by moonlight.” 

“T don’t think there is light enough for that,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

“There is light enough for him,” said Lily, “for he 
plays quite independently of the hoops; don’t you, 
Mr. Crosbie? ” 

“There ’s very pretty croquet light, I should say,” 
said Mr. Crosbie, looking up at the bright moor; 
“and then it is so stupid going to bed.” 

“Yes, it is stupid going to bed,” said Lily; “but 
people in the country are stupid, you know. _ Billiards, 
that you can play all night by gas, is much better, 
isn’t it?” 

“Your arrows fall terribly astray there, Miss Dale, 
for I never touch a cue; you should talk to your 
cousin about billiards.” 

“Is Bernard a great billiard player? ” asked Bell. 

“Well, I do play now and again; about as well as 
Crosbie does croquet. Come, Crosbie, we ’ll go home 
and smoke a cigar.” 

“Yes,” said Lily; “and then, you know, we stupid 
people can go to bed. Mamma, I wish you had a 
little smoking-room here for us. I don’t like being 
considered stupid.” » And then they parted,—the ladies 
going into the house, and the two men returning across 
the lawn. 

“Lily, my love,” said Mrs. Dale, when they were 
all together in her bedroom, “‘it seems to me that you 
are very hard upon Mr. Crosbie.” 
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“She has been going on like that all the evening,” 
said Bell. 

“TI ’m sure we are very good friends,” said Lily. 

“Oh, very!” said Bell. 

“Now, Bell, you ’re jealous; you know you are.” 
And then, seeing that her sister was in some slight de- 
gree vexed, she went up to her and kissed her. ‘‘She 
shan’t be called jealous; shall she, mamma? ” 

“T don’t think she deserves it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Now, you don’t mean to say that you think I meant 
anything?” said Lily. “As if I cared a buttercup 
about Mr. Crosbie.” 

C.Or Lreither, ily.” 

“Of course you don’t. But I do care for him very 
much, mamma. He is sucha duck of an Apollo, I 
shall always call him Apollo; Phoebus Apollo! And 
when I draw his picture he shall have a mallet in his 
hand instead of a bow. Upon my word I am very 
much obliged to Bernard for bringing him down here ; 
and I do wish he was not going away the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“The day after to-morrow!” said Mrs. Dale. “It 
was hardly worth coming for two days.” 

“No, it was n’t,—disturbing us all in our quiet little 
ways just for such a spell as that,—not giving one time 
even to count his rays.” 

“But he says he shall perhaps come again,” said 
Bell. 

“There is that hope for us,” said Lily. ‘“ Uncle 
Christopher asked him to come down when he gets his 
long leave of absence. This is only a short sort of 
leave. He is better off than poor Johnny Eames. 
Johnny Eames only has a month, but Mr. Crosbie has 
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two months just whenever he likes it; and seems to 
be pretty much his own master all the year round be- 
sides.” 

“And uncle Christopher asked him to come down 
for the shooting in September,” said Bell. 

“ And though he did n’t say he ’d come, I think he 
meant it,” said Lily. ‘There is that hope for us, 
mamma.” 

“Then you ‘ll have to draw Apollo with a gun in- 
stead of a mallet.” 

“That is the worst of it, mamma. We shan’t see 
much of him or of Bernard either, They won’t let us 
go out into the woods as beaters, would they? ” 

“You ’d make too much noise to be of any use.” 

“Should I? I thought the beaters had to shout at 
the birds. I should get very tired of shouting at birds, 
so I think I ’ll stay at home and look after my clothes.” 

“T hope he will come, because uncle Christopher 
seems to like him so much,” said Bell. 

“T wonder whether a certain gentleman at Guest- 
wick will like his coming,” said Lily. And then, as 
soon as she had spoken the words, she looked at her 
sister, and saw that she had grieved her. 

“Lily, you let your tongue run too fast,” said Mrs. 
Dale. 

“T did n’t mean anything, Bell,” said Lily. “I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Tt does n’t signify,” said Bell. “Only Lily says 
things without thinking.” And then that conversation 
came to an end, and nothing more was said among 
them beyond what appertained to their toilet, and a 
few last words at parting. But the two girls occupied 
the same room, and when their own door was closed 
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upon them, Bell did allude to what had passed with 
some spirit. 

“ Lily, you promised me,” she said, “ that you would 
not say anything more to me about Dr. Crofts.” 

“T know I did, and I was very wrong. I beg your 
pardon, Bell; and I won’t do it again,—not if I can 
Help it,” 

“Not help it, Lily!” 

“But I’m sure I don’t know why I should n’t speak 
of him,—only not in the way of laughing at you. Of 
all the men I ever saw in my life I like him best. And 
only that I love you better than I love myself I could 
find it in my heart to grudge you his——” 

“Lily, what did you promise just now?” 

“Well; after to-night. And I don’t know why you 
should turn against him.” 

““T have never turned against him or for him.” 

“There ’s no turning about him. He’d give his 
left hand if you ’d only smile on him. Or his right 
either,—and that ’s what I should like to see; so now 
you ’ve heard it.” 

“You know you are talking nonsense.” 

“So I should like to see it. And so would mamma, 
too, I’m sure; though I never heard her say a word 
about him. In my mind he’s the finest fellow I ever 
saw. What’s Mr. Apollo Crosbie to him? And now, 
as it makes you unhappy, I ‘ll never say another word 
about him.” 

As Bell wished her sister good-night with perhaps 
more than her usual affection, it was evident that 
Lily’s words and eager tone had in some way pleased 
her, in spite of their opposition to the request which 
she had made. And Lily was aware that it was so. 


CHAPTER Re LV. 
MRS. ROPER’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


I HAVE said that John Eames had been petted by 
none but his mother, but I would not have it supposed, 
on this account, that John Eames had no friends. 
There is a class of young men who never get petted, 
though they may not be the less esteemed, or perhaps 
loved. ‘Chey do not come forth to the world as Apol- 
los, nor shine at all, keeping what light they may have 
for inward purposes. Such young men are often awk- 
ward, ungainly, and not yet formed in their gait; they 
straggle with their limbs, and are shy; words do not 
come to them with ease, when words are required, 
among any but their accustomed associates. Social 
meetings are periods of penance to them, and any ap- 
pearance in public will unnerve them. They go much 
about alone, and blush when women speak to them. 
In truth, they are not as yet men, whatever the number 
may be of their years; and, as they are no longer boys, 
the world has found for them the ungraceful name of 
hobbledehoy. 

Such observations, however, as I have been enabled 
to make on this matter have led me to believe that the 
hobbledehoy is by no means the least valuable species 
of the human race. When I compare the hobblede- 
hoy of one or two and twenty to some finished Apollo 
of the same age, I regard the former as unripe fruit, 
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and the latter as fruit that is ripe. Then comes the 
question as to the two fruits. Which is the better 
fruit, that which ripens early—which is, perhaps, fa- 
voured with some little forcing apparatus, or which, at 

least, is backed by the warmth of a southern wall; or 
that of fruit of slower growth, as to which nature works 
without assistance, on which the sun operates in its own 
time,—or perhaps never operates if some ungenial 
shade has been allowed to interpose itself? The world, 
no doubt, is in favour of the forcing apparatus or of 
the southern wall. The fruit comes certainly, and at 
an assured period. It is spotless, speckless, and of a 
certain quality by no means despicable. The owner 
has it when he wants it, and it serves its turn. But 
nevertheless, according to my thinking, the fullest fla- 
vour of the sun is given to that other fruit,—is given 
in the sun’s own good time, if so be that no ungenial 
shade has interposed itself. I like the smack of the 
natural growth, and like it, perhaps, the better because 
that which has been obtained has been obtained with- 
out favour. 

But the hobbledehoy, though he blushes when 
women address him, and is uneasy even when he is 
near them, though he is not master of his limbs in a 
ball-room, and is hardly master of his tongue at any 
time, is the most eloquent of beings, and especially elo- 
quent among beautiful women. He enjoys all the 
triumphs of a Don Juan, without any of Don Juan’s 
heartlessness, and is able to conquer in all encounters, 
through the force of his wit and the sweetness of his 
voice. But this eloquence is heard only by his own 
inner ears, and these triumphs are the triumphs of his 
imagination. 
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The true hobbledehoy is much alone, not being 
greatly given to social intercourse even with other 
hobbledehoys—a trait in his character which I think 
has hardly been sufficiently observed by the world at 
large. He has probably become a hobbledehoy in- 
stead of an Apollo, because circumstances have not 
afforded him much social intercourse; and, therefore, 
he wanders about in solitude, taking long walks, in 
which he dreams of those successes which are so far 
removed from his powers of achievement. Out in the 
fields, with his stick in his hand, he is very eloquent, 
cutting off the heads of the springing summer weeds, 
as he practices his oratory with energy. And thus he 
feeds an imagination for which those who know him 
give him but scanty credit, and unconsciously prepares 
himself for that later ripening, if only the ungenial 
shade will some day cease to interpose itself. 

Such hobbledehoys receive but little petting, unless 
it be from a mother; and such a hobbledehoy was 
John Eames when he was sent away from Guestwick 
to begin his life in the big room of a public office in 
London. We may say that there was nothing of the 
young Apollo about him. But yet he was not without 
friends—friends who wished him well, and thought 
much of his welfare. And he had a younger sister who 
loved him dearly, who had no idea that he was a hob- 
bledehoy, being somewhat of a hobbledehoya herself. 
Mrs. Eames, their mother, was a widow, living in a 
small house in Guestwick, whose husband had been 
throughout his whole life an intimate friend of our 
squire. He had been a man of many misfortunes, hav- 
ing begun the world almost with affluence, and having 
ended it in poverty. He had lived all his days in 
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Guestwick, having at one time occupied a large tract 
of land, and lost much money in experimental farm- 
ing; and late in life he had taken a small house on 
the outskirts of the town, and there had died, some 
two years previously to the commencement of this 
story. With no other man had Mr. Dale lived on 
terms so intimate; and when Mr. Eames died Mr. 
Dale acted as executor under his will, and as guardian 
to his children. He,had, moreover, obtained for John 
Eames that situation under the Crown which he now 
held. 

And Mrs. Eames had been and still was on very 
friendly terms with Mrs. Dale. The squire had never 
taken quite kindly to Mrs. Eames, whom her husband 
had not met till he was already past forty years of age. 
But Mrs. Dale had made up by her kindness to the 
poor forlorn woman for any lack of that cordiality 
which might have been shown to her from the Great 
House. Mrs. Eames was a poor forlorn woman— 
forlorn even during the time of her husband’s life, but 
very woebegone now in her widowhood. In matters 
of importance the squire had been kind to her; arrang- 
ing for her her little money affairs, advising her about 
her house and income, also getting for her that ap- 
pointment for her son. But he snubbed her when he 
met her, and poor Mrs. Eames held him in great awe. 
Mrs. Dale held her brother-in-law in no awe, and 
sometimes gave to the widow from Guestwick advice 
quite at variance to that given by the squire. In this 
way there had grown up an intimacy between Bell 
and Lily and the young Eames, and either of the girls 
was prepared to declare that Johnny Eames was her 
own and well-loved friend. Nevertheless, they spoke 
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of him occasionally with some little dash of merriment 
—as is not unusual with pretty girls who have hobble- 
dehoys among. their intimate friends, and who are not 
themselves unaccustomed to the grace of an Apollo. 

I may as well announce at once that John Eames, 
when he went up to London, was absolutely and ir- 
retrievably in love with Lily Dale. He had declared 
his passion in the most moving language a hundred 
times; but he had declared it only to himself. He 
had written much poetry about Lily, but he kept his 
lines safe under double lock and key. When he gave 
the reins to his imagination, he flattered himself that 
he might win not only her but the world at large also 
by his verses; but he would have perished rather than 
exhibit them to human eye. During the last ten 
weeks of his life at Guestwick, while he was preparing 
for his career in London, he hung about Allington, 
walking over frequently and then walking back again ; 
but all in vain. During these visits he would sit in 
Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room, speaking but little, and ad- 
dressing himself usually to the mother; but on each 
occasion, as he started on his long, hot walk, he re- 
solved that he would say something by which Lily 
might know of his love. When he left for London 
that something had not been said. 

He had not dreamed of asking her to be his wife. 
John Eames was about to begin the world with eighty 
pounds a year, and an allowance of twenty more from 
his mother’s purse. He was well aware that with such 
an income he could not establish himself as a married 
man in London, and he also felt that the man who might 
be fortunate enough to win Lily for his wife should be 
prepared to give her every soft luxury that the world 
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could afford. He knew well that he ought not, to ex- 
pect any assurance of Lily’s love; but, nevertheless, 
he thought it possible that he might give her an assur- 
ance of his love. It would probably be in vain. He 
had no real hope, unless when he was in one of those 
poetic moods. He had acknowledged to himself, in 
some indistinct way, that he was no more than a hob- 
bledehoy, awkward, silent, ungainly, with a face unfin- 
ished, as it were, or unripe. All this he knew, and 
knew also that there were Apollos in the world who 
would be only too ready to carry off. Lily in their 
splendid cars. But not the less did he make up his 
mind that having loved her once, it behoved him, as a 
true man, to love her on to the end. 

One little word he had said to her when they parted, 
but it had been a word of friendship rather than of 
love. He had strayed out after her on to the lawn, 
leaving Bell alone in the drawing-room. Perhaps Lily 
had understood something of the boy’s feeling, and 
had wished to speak kindly to him at parting, or al- 
most more than kindly. There is a silent love which 
women recognise, and which in some silent way they 
acknowledge,—giving gracious but silent thanks. for 
the respect which accompanies it. 

“JT have come to say good-bye, Lily,” said Johnny 
Eames, following the girl down one of the paths. 

“Good-bye, John,” said she, turning round. “You 
know how sorry we are to lose you. But it’s a great 
thing for you to be going up to London.” 

“Well; yes. I suppose it is. I’d sooner remain 
here, though.” 

“What! stay here, doing nothing! I am sure you 


would not.” 
vou, 1.—4 
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“Of course, I should like to do something. I 
mean ; 

“You mean that it is painful to part with old friends ; 
and I ’msure that we all feel that at parting with you. 
But you ’ll have a holiday sometimes, and then we 
shall see you.” 

“Ves; of course, I shall see you then. I think, 
Lily, I shall care more about seeing you than any- 
body.” 

“Oh, no, John. There ’ll be your own mother and 
sister.” 

“Yes; there ll be mother and Mary, of course. 
But I will come over here the very first day,—that is, 
if you ’ll care to see me?” 

“We shall care to see you very much. You know 
that. And—dear John, I do hope you ’ll be happy.” 

There was a tone in her voice as she spoke which 
almost upset him; or, I should rather say, which al- 
most put him up upon his legs and made him speak ; 
but its ultimate effect was less powerful. ‘Do you?” 
said he, as he held her hand for a few happy seconds. 
“And I ’m sure I hope you ’ll always be happy. 
Good-bye, Lily.” Then he left her, returning to the 
house, and she continued her walk, wandering down 
among the trees in the shrubbery, and not showing 
herself for the next half-hour. How many girls have 
some such lover as that,—a lover who says no more 
to them than Johnny Eames then said to Lily Dale, 
who never says more than that? And yet when, in 
after years, they count over the names of all who have 
loved them, the name of that awkward youth is never 
forgotten. 

That farewell had been spoken nearly two years 
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since, and Lily Dale was then seventeen. Since that 
time, John Eames had been home once, and during 
his month’s holiday had often visited Allington. But 
he had never improved upon that occasion of which I 
have told. It had seemed to him that Lily was colder 
to him than in old days, and he had become, if any- 
thing, more shy in his ways with her. He was to re- 
turn to Guestwick again during this autumn; but, to 
tell honestly the truth in the matter, Lily Dale did not 
think or care very much for his coming. Girls of 
nineteen do not care for lovers of one-and-twenty, un- 
less it be when the fruit has had the advantage of some 
forcing apparatus or southern wall. 

John Eames’s love was still as hot as ever, having 
been sustained on poetry, and kept alive, perhaps, by 
some close confidence in the ears of a brother clerk; 
but it is not to be supposed that during these two years 
he had been a melancholy lover. It might, perhaps, 
have been better for him had his disposition led him to 
that line of life. Such, however, had not been the case. 
He had already abandoned the flute on which he had 
learned to sound three sad notes before he left Guest- 
wick, and, after the fifth or sixth Sunday, he had relin- 
quished his solitary walks along the towing-path of the 
Regent’s Park Canal. To think of one’s absent love 
is very sweet; but it becomes monotonous after a mile 
or two of a towing-path, and the mind will turn away 
to Aunt Sally, the Cremorne Gardens, and financial 
questions. I doubt whether any girl would be satisfied 
with her lover’s mind if she knew the whole of it. 

“T say, Caudle, I wonder whether a fellow could 
get into a club?” 

This proposition was made, on one of those Sunday 
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walks, by John Eames to the friend of his bosom, a 
brother clerk, whose legitimate name was Cradell, and 
who was therefore called Caudle by his friends. 

“Get into a club? Fisher in our room belongs to 
a club.” 

“That ’s only a chess-club. I mean a regular club.” 

“One of the swell ones at the West End?” said 
Cradell, almost lost in admiration at the ambition of 
his friend. 

“T should n’t want it to be particularly swell. lfa 
man is n’t a swell, I don’t see what he gets by going 
among those who are. But it is so uncommon slow at 
Mother Roper’s.”” Now Mrs. Roper was a respecta- 
ble lady, who kept a boarding-house in Burton Cres- 
cent, and to whom Mrs. Eames had been strongly rec- 
ommended when she was desirous of finding a spe- 
cially safe domicile for her son. For the first year 
of his life in London John Eames had lived alone in 
lodgings; but that had resulted in discomfort, soli- 
tude, and, alas! in some amount of debt, which had 
come heavily on the poor widow. Now, for the second 
year, some safer mode of life was necessary. She had 
learned that Mrs. Cradell, the widow of a barrister, 
who had also succeeded in getting her son into the 
Income-tax Office, had placed him in charge of 
Mrs. Roper; and she, with many injunctions to that 
motherly woman, submitted her own boy to the same 
custody. 

“And about going to church?” Mrs. Eames had 
said to Mrs. Roper. . 

“T don’t suppose I can look after that, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Roper had answered, conscientiously. ‘‘ Young 
gentlemen choose mostly their own churches.” 
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“But they do go?” asked the mother, very anxious 
in her heart as to this new life in which her boy was 
to be left to follow in so many things the guidance of 
his own lights. 

“They who have been brought up steady do so, 
mostly.” 

“He has been brought up steady, Mrs. Roper. He 
has, indeed. And you won't give him a latch-key?” 

“Well, they always do ask for it.” 

“But he won’t insist, if you tell him that I had 
rather that he should n’t have one.” 

Mrs. Roper promised accordingly, and Johnny 
Eames was left under her charge. He did ask for the 
latch-key, and Mrs. Roper answered as she was bidden. 
But he asked again, having been sophisticated by the 
philosophy of Cradell, and then Mrs. Roper handed 
him the key. She was a woman who plumed herself 
on being as good as her word, not understanding that 
any one could justly demand from her more than that. 
She gave Johnny Eames the key, as doubtless she had 
intended to do; for Mrs. Roper knew the world, and 
understood that young men without latch-keys would 
not remain with her. 

“T thought you did n’t seem to find it so dull since 
Amelia came home,” said Cradell. 

“Amelia! What ’s Ameliato me? Ihave told you 
everything, Cradell, and yet you can talk to me about 
Amelia Roper!” 

“Come now, Johnny .’ He had always been 
called Johnny, and the name had gone with him to 
his office. Even Amelia Roper had called him Johnny 
on more than one occasion before this. “ You were 
as sweet to her the other night as though there were 
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no such person as L. D. in existence.” John Eames 
turned away and shook his head. Nevertheless, the 
words of his friend were grateful to him. The char- 
acter of a Don Juan was not unpleasant to his imagi- 
nation, and he liked to think that he might amuse 
Amelia Roper with a passing word, though his heart 
was true to Lilian Dale. In truth, however, many 
more of the passing words had been spoken by the fair 
Amelia than by him. 

‘Mrs. Roper had been quite as good as her word 
when she told Mrs. Eames that her household was 
composed of herself, of a son who was in an attor- 
ney’s office, of an ancient maiden cousin, named Miss 
Spruce, who lodged with her, and of Mr. Cradell. The 
divine Amelia had not then been living with her, and 
the nature of the statement which she was making by 
no means compelled her to inform Mrs. Eames that the 
young lady would probably return home in the follow- 
ing winter. A Mr. and Mrs. Lupex had also joined 
the family lately, and Mrs. Roper’s house was now 
supposed to be full. 

And it must be acknowledged that Johnny Eames 
had, in certain unguarded moments, confided to Cra- 
dell the secret of a second weaker passion for Amelia. 
“She is a fine girl,—a deuced fine girl!”” Johnny Eames 
had said, using: a style of language which he had 
learned since he left Guestwick and Allington. Mr. 
Cradell, also, was an admirer of the fair sex; and, 
alas! that I should say so, Mrs. Lupex, at the present 
moment, was the object of his admiration. Not that 
he entertained the slightest idea of wronging Mr. Lu- 
pex,—a man who was a scene-painter, and knew the 
world. Mr. Cradell admired Mrs. Lupex as a connois- 
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seur, not simply as a man. “By heavens! Johnny, 
what a figure that woman has!” he said, one morning, 
as they were walking to their office. 

“Yes; she stands well on her pins.” 

“T should think she did. If I understand anything 
of form,” said Cradell, “that woman is nearly perfect. 
What a torso she has!” 

From which expression, and from the fact that Mrs. 
Lupex depended greatly upon her stays and crinoline 
for such figure as she succeeded in displaying, it may, 
perhaps, be understood that Mr. Cradell did not un- 
derstand much about form. 

“It seems to me that her nose is n’t quite straight,” 
said Johnny Eames. Now, it undoubtedly was the 
fact that the nose on Mrs. Lupex’s face was a little 
awry. It wasa long, thin nose, which, as it progressed 
forward into the air, certainly had a preponderating 
bias towards the left side. 

“TI care more for figure than face,” said Cradell. 
“But Mrs. Lupex has fine eyes—very fine eyes.” 

“ And knows how to use them, too,” said Johnny. 

“Why should n’t she? And then she has lovely hair.” 

“Only she never brushes it in the morning.” 

“Do you know, I like that kind of deshabille,” said 
Cradell. ‘Too much care always betrays itself.” 

“ But a woman should be tidy.” 

“What a word to apply to such a creature as Mrs. 
Lupex! I call her a splendid woman. And how well 
she was got up last night. Do you know, I ’ve an 
idea that Lupex treats her very badly. She said a 
word or two to me yesterday that ; and, then he 
paused. ‘There are some confidences which a man 
does not share even with his dearest friend. 
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“T rather fancy it ’s quite the other way,” said Eames. 
“ How the other way?” 

“That Lupex has quite as much as he likes of Mrs. 
-L. The sound of her voice sometimes makes me 
shake in my shoes, I know.” 

“7 like a woman with spirit,” said Cradell. 

“Oh, so do I. But one may have too much of a 
good thing. Amelia did tell me;—only you won’t 
mention it.” 

“Of course I won’t.” 

“She told me that Lupex sometimes was obliged to 
run away from her. He goes down to the theatre, and 
remains there two or three days at a time. ‘Then she 
goes to fetch him, and there is no end of a row in the 
house.” 

“The fact is, he drinks,” said Cradell. ‘‘ By George, 
I pity a woman whose husband drinks—and such a 
woman as that, too!” 

“Take care, old fellow, or you ‘ll find yourself in a 
scrape.” 

“T know what I’m at. Lord bless you, I’m not 
going to lose my head because I see a fine woman.” 

“Or your heart either? ” 

“Oh, heart! There ’s nothing of that kind of thing 
about me. J regard a woman as a picture or a statue. 
I dare say I shall marry some day, because men do; 
but I ’ve no idea of losing myself about a woman.” 

“T ’d lose myself ten times over for. ” 

“L. D.,” said Cradell. 

“That I would. And yet I know I shall never have 
her. I’m a jolly, laughing sort of fellow; and yet, do 
you know, Caudle, when that girl marries, it will be alt 
up with me. It will, indeed.” 
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“Do you mean that you "ll cut your throat?” 

“No; Ishan’t do that. I shan’t do anything of 
that sort; and yet it will be all up with me.” 

“You are going down there in October ;—why don’t 
you ask her to have you? ” 

“With ninety pounds a year!” His grateful country 
had twice increased his salary at the rate of five pounds 
each year. ‘‘With ninety pounds a year, and twenty 
allowed me by my mother!” 

“She could wait, I suppose. I should ask her, and 
no mistake. If one is to love a girl, it’s no good one 
going on in that way!” 

“Tt is n’t much good, certainly,” said Johnny Eames. 
And then they reached the door of the Income-tax 
Office, and each went away to his own desk. 

From this little dialogue, it may be imagined that 
though Mrs. Roper was as good as her word, she was 
not exactly the woman whom Mrs. Eames would have 
wished to select as a protecting angel for herson. But 
the truth I take to be this, that protecting angels for 
widows’ sons, at forty-eight pounds a year, paid quar- 
terly, are not to be found very readily in London. 
Mrs. Roper was not worse than others of her class. 
She would much have preferred lodgers who were re- 
spectable to those who were not so,—if she could only 
have found respectable lodgers as she wanted them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lupex hardly came under that denomi- 
nation; and when she gave them up her big front bed- 
room at a hundred a year, she knew she was doing 
wrong. And she was troubled, too, about her own 
daughter Amelia, who was already over thirty years of 
age. Amelia was a very clever young woman, who 
had been, if the truth must be told, first young lady at 
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a millinery establishment in Manchester. Mrs. Roper 
knew that Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Cradell would not 
wish their sons to associate with her daughter. But 
what could she do? She could not refuse the shelter 
of her own house to her own child, and yet her heart 
misgave her when she saw Amelia flirting with young 
Eames. 

“T wish, Amelia, you would n’t have so much to say 
to that young man.” 

“ Laws, mother.” 

“So Ido. If you go on like that, you ’ll put me 
out of both my lodgers.” 

“Go on like what, mother? If a gentleman speaks 
to me, I suppose I ’m-to answer him? I know how 
to behave myself, I believe.” And then she gave her 
head a toss. Whereupon her mother was silent; for 
her mother was afraid of her 


CHAPTER - V, 
ABOUT L. D. 


Apot_to CrossieE left London for Allington on the 
31st of August, intending to stay there four weeks, with 
the declared intention of recruiting his strength by an 
absence of two months from official cares, and with 
no fixed purpose as to his destiny for the last of those 
two months. Offers of hospitality had been made to 
him by the dozen. Lady Hartletop’s doors, in Shrop- 
shire, were open to him, if he chose to enter them. 
He had been invited by the Countess De Courcy to 
join her suite at Courcy Castle. His special friend, 
Montgomerie Dobbs had a place in Scotland, and then 
there was a yachting party by which he was much 
wanted.. But Mr. Crosbie had as yet knocked himself 
down to none of these biddings, having before him 
when he left London no other fixed engagement than 
that which took him to Allington. On the 1st of Oc- 
tober we shall also find ourselves at Allington in com- 
pany with Johnny Eames; and Apollo Crosbie will 
still be there,—by no means to the comfort of our 
friend from the Income-tax Office. 

Johnny Eames cannot be called unlucky in that mat- 
ter of his annual holiday, seeing that he was allowed 
to leave London in October, a month during which 
few choose to own that they remain in town. For 
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myself, I always regard May as the best month for 
holiday-making; but then no Londoner cares to be 
absent in May. Young Eames, though he lived in 
Burton Crescent, and had as yet no connection with 
the West End, had already learned his lesson in this 
respect. ‘ Those fellows in the big room want me to 
take May,” he had said to his friend Cradell. “ They 
must think I ’m uncommon green.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Cradell. ‘fA man should n’t 
be asked to take his leave m May. I never did, and 
what ’s more, I never will. I ’d go to the Board first.” 

Eames had escaped this evil without going to the 
Board, and had succeeded in obtaining for himself for 
his own holiday that month of October, which, of all 
months, is perhaps the most highly esteemed for holi- 
day purposes. “TI shall go down by the mail-train to- 
morrow night,” he said to Amelia Roper, on the even- 
ing before his departure. At that moment he was sit- 
ting alone with Amelia in Mrs. Roper’s back drawing- 
room. In the front room Cradell was talking to Mrs. 
Lupex; but as Miss Spruce was with them, it may be 
presumed that Mr. Lupex need have had no cause for 
jealousy. 

“Yes,” said Amelia; “I know how great is your 
haste to get down to that fascinating spot. I could 
not expect that you would lose one single hour in 
hurrying away from Burton Crescent.” 

Amelia Roper was a tall, well-grown young woman, 
with dark hair and dark eyes ;—not handsome, for her 
nose was thick, and the lower part of her face was 
heavy, but yet not without some feminine attractions. 
Her eyes were bright; but then, also, they were mis- 
chievous. She could talk fluently enough; but then, 
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also, she could scold. She could assume sometimes 
the plumage of a dove; but then again she could oc- 
. casionally ruffle her feather like an angry kite. I am 
quite prepared to acknowledge that John Eames should 
have kept himself clear of Amelia Roper; but then 
young men so frequently do those things which they 
should not do! 

“ After twelve months up here in London one is glad 
to get away to one’s own friends,” said Johnny. 

“Your own friends, Mr. Eames! What sort of 
friends? Do you suppose I don’t know? ” 

“Well, no. I don’t think you do know.” 

“L,. D.!” said Amelia, showing that Lily had been 
spoken of among people who should never have been 
allowed to hear her name. But perhaps, after all, no 
more than those two initials were known in Burton 
Crescent. From the tone which was now used in nam- 
ing them, it was sufficiently manifest that Amelia con- 
sidered herself to be wronged by their very existence. 

“L.S. D.,” said Johnny, attempting the line of a 
witty, gay young spendthrift. “That ’s my love— 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and a very coy mistress 
she is.” 

“Nonsense, sir. Don’t talk tome inthat way. As 
if I did n’t know where your heart was. What right 
had you to speak to me if you had an L. D. down in 
the country?” 

It should be here declared on behalf of poor John 
Eames that he had not ever spoken to Amelia—he had 
not spoken to her in any such phrase as her words 
seemed to imply. But then he had written to her a 
fatal note of which we will speak further before long, 
and that perhaps was quite as bad,—or worse. 
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“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Johnny. But the laugh was 
assumed, and not assumed with ease. 

“Yes, sir; it’s a laughing matter to you, I dare say. 
It is very easy for a man to laugh under such circum- 
stances ;—that is to say, if he is perfectly heartless—if 
he ’s got a stone inside of his bosom instead of flesh. 
and blood. Some men are made of stone, I know, 
and are troubled with no feelings.” 

‘““What is it you want me to say? You pretend to 

‘know all about it, and it would n’t be civil in me to 
contradict you.” 

‘“What is it I want? You know very well what I 
want; or rather, I don’t want anything. What is it to 
me? It is nothing to me about L. D. You can go 
down to Allington and do what you like forme. Only 
I hate such ways.” 

“What ways, Amelia? ” 

“What ways! Now, look here, Johnny: I’m not 
going to make a fool of myself for any man. When I 
came home here three months ago—and I wish I never 
had ;”"—she paused here a moment, waiting for a word 
of tenderness; but as the word of tenderness did not 
come, she went on—‘‘but when I did come home, I 
did n’t think there was aman in all London could 
make me care for him,—that I did n’t. And now 
you ’re going away, without so much as hardly saying 
a word to me.” And then she brought out her hand. 
kerchief. 

“What am I to say, when you keep on scolding me 
all the time?” 

“Scolding you!—And me too! No, Johnny, I ain’t 
scolding you, and don’t mean to. If it’s to be all over 
between us, say the word, and I ’ll take myself away 
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out of the house before you come back again. I ’ve 
had no secrets from you. I can go back to my busi- 
ness in Manchester, though it is beneath my birth, and 
not what I ’ve been used to. If L. D. is more to you 
than I am, I won’t stand in your way. Only say the 
word.” 

L. D. was more to him than Amelia Roper,—ten 
times more to him. L. D. would have been everything 

‘to him, and Amelia Roper was worse than nothing. 
He felt all this at the moment, and struggled hard to 
collect an amount of courage that would make him 
tree, 

“Say the word,” said she, rising on her feet be- 
fore him, “and all between you and me shall be over. 
I have got your promise, but I ’d scorn to take ad- 
vantage. If Amelia has n’t got your heart, she ’d 
despise to take your hand. Only I must have an an- 
swer.” 

It would seem that an easy way of escape was of- 
fered to him; but the lady probably knew that the way 
as offered by her was not easy to such an one as John 
Eames. 

“Amelia,” he said, still keeping his seat. 

Welltsiren 

“You know I love you.” 

“And about LoD. ?” 

“Tf you choose to believe all the nonsense that 
Cradell puts into your head, I can’t help it. If you 
like to make yourself jealous about two letters, it is n’t 
my fault.” 

“And you love me?” said she. 

‘Of course I love you. And then, upon hearing 
these words, Amelia threw herself into his arms. 
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As the folding-doors between the two rooms were 
not closed, and as Miss Spruce was sitting inher easy 
chair immediately opposite to them, it was probable 
that she saw what passed. But Miss Spruce was a 
taciturn old lady, not easily excited to any show of 
surprise or admiration; and as she had lived with 
Mrs. Roper for the last twelve years, she was probably 
well acquainted with her daughter’s ways. 

“Vou ll be true to me?” said Amelia, during the 
moment of that embrace—“ true to me for ever?” 

“Oh, yes; that ’s a matter of course,” said John 
Eames. And then‘she liberated him; and the two 
strolled into the front sitting-room. 

“T declare, Mr. Eames,” said Mrs. Lupex, “I’m 
glad you ’vecome. Here’s Mr. Cradell does say such 
queer things.” 

“ Queer things!” said Cradell. ‘‘ Now, Miss Spruce, 
I appeal to you—Have I said any queer things?” 

“Tf you did, sir, I did n’t notice them,” said Miss 
Spruce. 

“T noticed them, then,” said Mrs. Lupex. “An 
unmarried man like Mr. Cradell has no business to 
know whether a married lady wears a cap or her own 
hair—has he, Mr. Eames? ” 

“T don’t think I ever know,” said Johnny, not in- 
tending any sarcasm on Mrs. Lupex. 

“T dare say not, sir,” said the lady. ‘“ We all know 
where your attention is riveted. If you were to wear 
a cap, my dear, somebody would see the difference very 
soon—would n’t they, Miss Spruce? ” 

“T dare say they would,” said Miss Spruce. 

“Tf I could look as nice in a cap as you do, Mrs. 
Lupex, I ’d wear one to-morrow,” said Amelia, who 
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did not wish to quarrel with the married lady at the 
present moment. ‘There were occasions, however, on 
which Mrs. Lupex and Miss Roper were by no means 
so gracious to each other. 

“Does Lupex like caps?” asked Cradell. 

“Tf I wore a plumed helmet on my head, it ’s my 
belief he would n’t know the difference; nor yet if I 
had got no head atall. That ’s what comes of getting 
married. If you ’ll take my advice, Miss Roper, you ’ll 
stay as you are; even though somebody should break 
his heart about it. Would n’t you, Miss Spruce? ” 

“Qh, as for me, I’m an old woman, you know,” said 
Miss Spruce, which was certainly true. 

“YT don’t see what any woman gets by marrying,” 
continued Mrs. Lupex. “ But a man gains everything. 
He don’t know how to live unless he ’s got a woman 
to help him.” 

“ But is love to go for nothing? ” said Cradell. 

“Oh, love! I don’t believe in love. I suppose I 
thought I loved once, but what did it come to after 
all? Now, there ’s Mr. Eames—we all know he’s in 
love.” 

“Tt comes natural to me, Mrs. Lupex. I was born 
so,” said Johnny. 

‘““And there ’s Miss Roper—one never ought to 
speak free about a lady, but perhaps she’s in love too.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. 

“There ’s no harm in saying that, is there? I’m 
sure, if you ain’t, you ’re very hard-hearted; for, if 
ever there was a true lover, I believe you ’ve got one 
of yourown. My!—if there ’s not Lupex’s step on 
the stair! What can bring him home at this hour? 
If he ’s been drinking, he ’ll come home as cross as 
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anything.” Then Mr. Lupex entered the room, and 
the pleasantness of the party was destroyed. 

It may be said that neither Mrs. Cradell nor Mrs. 
Eames would have placed their sons in Burton Cres- 
cent if they had known the dangers into which the 
young men would fall. Each, it must be acknowl- 
edged, was imprudent; but each clearly saw the im- 
prudence of the other. Not a week before this 
Cradell had seriously warned his friend against the 
arts of Miss Roper. ‘By George, Johnny, you ’ll get 
yourself entangled with that girl.” ; 

“ One always has to go through that sort of thing,” 
said Johnny. 

“Yes; but those who go through too much of it 
never get out again. Where would you be if she got 
a written promise of marriage from you?” 

Poor Johnny did not answer this immediately, for 
in very truth Amelia Roper had such a document in 
her possession. 

“Where should I be?” said he. “Among the 
breaches of promise, I suppose.” 

“Either that, or else among the victims of matri- 
mony. My belief of you is, that if you gave such a 
promise, you ’d carry it out.” 

“Perhaps I should,” said Johnny; “but I don’t 
know. It’s a matter of doubt what a man ought to 
do in such a case.” 

“ But there ’s been nothing of that kind yet?” 

“Oh dear, no!” 

“Tf I was you, Johnny, I’d keep away from her, 
It ’s very good fun, of course, that sort of thing; but 
it is so uncommon dangerous! Where would you be 
now with such a girl as that for your wife?” 
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Such had been the caution given by Cradell to his 
friend. And now, just as he was starting for Alling- 
ton, Eames returned the compliment. They had gone 
together to the Great Western station at Paddington, 
and Johnny tendered his advice as they were walking 
together up and down the platform. 

“T say, Caudle, old boy, you ’ll find yourself in 
trouble with that Mrs. Lupex, if you don’t take care 
of yourself.” 

“But I shall take care of myself. There ’s nothing 
so safe as a little nonsense with a married woman. Of 
course, it means nothing, you know, between her and 
Ive 

“T don’t suppose it does mean anything. But she’s 
always talking about Lupex being jealous; and if he 
was to cut up rough, you would n’t find it pleasant.” 

Cradell, however, seemed to think that there was no 


_ danger. His little affair with Mrs. Lupex was quite 


platonic and safe. As for doing any real harm, his 
principles, as he assured his friend, were too high. 
Mrs. Lupex was a woman of talent, whom no one 
seemed to understand, and, therefore, he had taken 
some pleasure in studying her character. It was 
merely a study of character, and nothing more. Then 
the friends parted, and Eames was carried away by 
the night mail-train down to Guestwick. 

How his mother was up to receive him at four 
o’clock in the morning, how her maternal heart was 
rejoicing at seeing the improvement in his gait, and 
the manliness of appearance imparted to him by his 
whiskers, I need not describe at length. Many of the 
attributes of a hobbledehoy had fallen from him, and 
even Lily Dale might now probably acknowledge that 
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he was no longera boy. All which might be regarded 
as good, if only in putting off childish things he had 
taken up things which were better than childish. 

On the very first day of his arrival he made his way 
over to Allington. He did not walk on this occasion 
as he had used to do in the old happy days. He had 
an idea that it might not be well for him to go into 
Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room with the dust of the road on 
his boots, and the heat of the day on his brow. So he 
borrowed a horse and rode over, taking some pride in 
a pair of spurs which he had bought in Piccadilly, and 
in his kid gloves, which were brought out new for the 
occasion. Alas, alas! I fear that those two years in 
London have not improved John Eames; and yet I 
have to acknowledge that John Eames is one of the 
heroes of my story. 

On entering Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room he found 
Mrs. Dale and her eldest daughter. Lily at the mo- 
ment was not there, and as he shook hands with the 
other two, of course he asked for her. 

“She is only in the garden,” said Bell. “She will 
be here directly.” 

“She has walked across to the Great House with 
Mr. Crosbie,” said Mrs. Dale; “but she is not going 
to remain. She will be so glad to see you, John! We 
ali expected you to-day.” 

“Did you?” said Johnny, whose heart had been 
plunged into cold water at the mention of Mr. Cros- 
bie’s name. He had been thinking of Lilian Dale 
ever since his friend had left him on the railway plat- 
form; and, as I beg to assure all ladies who may read 
my tale, the truth of his love for Lily had moulted no 
feather through that unholy liason between him and 
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Miss Roper. I fear that I shall be disbelieved in this; 
but it was so. His heart was and ever had been true 
to Lihan, although he had allowed himself to be talked 
into declarations of affection by such a creature as 
Amelia Roper. He had been thinking of his meeting 
with Lily all the night and throughout the morning, 
and now he heard that she was walking alone about the 
gardens with a strange gentleman. That Mr. Crosbie 
was very grand and very fashionable he had heard, 
but he knew no more of him. Why should Mr. Cros- 
bie be allowed to walk with Lily Dale? And why 
should Mrs. Dale mention the circumstance as though 
it were quite a thing of course? Such mystery as 
there was in this was solved very quickly. 

“T’m sure Lily won’t object to my telling such a 
dear friend as you what has happened,” said Mrs. 
Dale. “She is engaged to be married to Mr. Crosbie.” 

The water into which Johnny’s heart had been 
plunged now closed over his head and left him speech- 
less. Lily Dale was engaged to be married to Mr. 
Crosbie! He knew that he should have spoken when 
he heard the tidings. He knew that the moments of 
silence as they passed by told his secret to the two 
women before him,—that secret which it would now 
behove him to conceal from all the world. But yet 
he could not speak. 

“We are all very well pleased at the match,” said 
Mrs. Dale, wishing to spare him. 

“ Nothing can be nicer than Mr. Crosbie,” said Bell. 
“We have often talked about you, and he will be so 
happy to know you.” 

“He won’t know much about me,” said Johnny; 
and even in speaking these few senseless words— 
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words which he uttered because it was necessary that 

‘he should say something—the tone of his voice was 
altered. He would have given the world to have 
been master of himself at this moment, but he felt that 
he was utterly vanquished. 

“There is Lily coming across the lawn,” said Mrs, 
Dale. 

“Then I ’d better go,” said Eames. “Don’t say 
anything about it; pray don’t.” And then, without 
waiting for another word, he escaped ovt of the draw- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEAUTIFUL DAYS, 


I am well aware that I have not as yet given any 
description of Bell and Lilian Dale, and equally well 
aware that the longer the doing so is postponed the 
greater the difficulty becomes. I wish it could be 
understood without any description that they were two 
pretty, fair-haired girls, of whom Bell was the tallest 
and the prettiest, whereas Lily was almost as pretty as 
her sister, and perhaps was more attractive. 

They were fair-haired girls, very like each other, of 
whom I have before my mind’s eye a distinct portrait, 
which I fear I shall not be able to draw in any such 
manner as will make it distinct to others. ‘They were 
something below the usual height, being slight and 
slender in all their proportions. Lily was the shorter 
of the two, but the difference was so trifling that it 
was hardly remembered unless the two were together. 
And when I said that Bell was the prettier, I should, 
perhaps, have spoken more justly had I simply declared 
that her features were more regular’ than her sister’s. 
The two girls were very fair, so that the soft tint of 
colour which relieved the whiteness of their complexion 
was rather acknowledged than distinctly seen. It was 
there, telling its own tale of health, as its absence 
would have told a tale of present or coming sickness ; 
and yet nobody could ever talk about the colour in 
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their cheeks. The hair of the two girls was so alike 
in hue and texture, that no one, not even their mother, 
could say that there was a difference. It was not 
flaxen hair, and yet it was very light. Nor did it ap- 
proach to auburn; and yet there ran through it a 
golden tint that gave it a distinct brightness of its own. 
But with Bell it was more plentiful than with Lily, and 
therefore Lily would always talk of her own scanty 
locks, and tell how beautiful were those belonging to 
her sister. Nevertheless Lily’s head was quite as 
lovely as her sister’s; for its form was perfect, and the 
simple braids in which they both wore their hair did 
not require any great exuberance in quantity. Their 
eyes were brightly blue; but Bell’s were long, and soft, 
and tender, often hardly daring to raise themselves to 
your face; while those of Lily were rounder, but 
brighter, and seldom kept by any want of courage from 
fixing themselves where they pleased. And Lily’s 
face was perhaps less oval in its form—less perfectly 
oval—than her sister’s. The shape of the forehead 
was, I think, the same, but with Bell the chin was 
something more slender and delicate. But Bell’s chin 
was unmarked, whereas on her sister’s there was a 
dimple which amply compensated for any other defi- 
ciency in its beauty. Bell’s teeth were more even than 
her sister’s; but then she showed her teeth more fre- 
quently. Her lips were thinner, and, as I cannot but 
think, less expressive. Her nose was decidedly more 
regular in its beauty, for Lily’s nose was somewhat 
broader than it should have been. It may, therefore, 
be understood that Bell would be considered the 
beauty of the family. 

But there was, perhaps, more in the general im- 
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pression made by these girls, and in the whole tone of 
their appearance, than in the absolute loveliness of 
their features, or the grace of their figures. There was 
about them a dignity of demeanour, devoid of all stiff- 
ness or pride, and a maidenly modesty which gave it- 
self no airs. In them was always apparent that sense 
of security which women should receive from an un- 
conscious dependence on their own mingled purity 
and weakness. ‘These two girls were never afraid of 
men,—never looked as though they were so afraid. 
And I may say that they had little cause for that kind 
of fear to which I allude. It might be the lot of 
either of them to be ill-used by a man, but it was hardly 
possible that either of them should ever be insulted by 
one. Lily, as may, perhaps, have been already seen, 
could be full of play, but in her play she never so 
carried herself that any one could forget what was due 
to her. 

And now Lily Dale was engaged to be married, 
and the days of her playfulness were over. It sounds 
sad, this sentence against her, but I fear that it must 
be regarded as true. And when I think that it is true, 
—when I see that the sportiveness and kitten-like 
gambols of girlhood should be over, and generally are 
over, when a girl has given her troth, it becomes a 
matter of regret to me that the feminine world should 
be in sucha hurry after matrimony. I have, however, 
no remedy to offer for the evil; and, indeed, am aware 
that the evil, if there be an evil, is not well expressed 
in the words I have used. The hurry is not for mat- 
rimony, but for love. ‘Then, the love once attained, 
matrimony seizes it for its own, and the evil is accom. 
plished, 
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And Lily Dale was engaged to be married to 
Adolphus Crosbie,—to Apollo Crosbie, as she still 
called him, confiding her little joke to his own ears. 
And to her he was an Apollo, as a man who is loved 
should be to the girl who loves him. He was hand- 
some, graceful, clever, self-confident, and always 
cheerful when she asked him to be cheerful. But he 
had also his more serious moments, and could talk to 
her of serious matters. He would read to her, and 
explain to her things which had hitherto been too 
hard for her young intelligence. His voice, too, was 
pleasant, and well under command. It could be 
pathetic if pathos were required, or ring with laughter 
as merry as her own. Was not such a man fit to be 
an Apollo to such a girl, when once the girl had ac- 
knowledged to herself that she loved him? 

She had acknowledged it to herself, and had ac- 
knowledged it to him,—as the reader will perhaps say 
without much delay. But the courtship had so been 
carried on that no delay had been needed. All the 
world had smiled upon it. When Mr. Crosbie had first 
come among them at Allington, as Bernard’s guest, 
during those few days of his early visit, it had seemed 
as though Bell had been chiefly noticed by him. And 
Bell in her own quiet way had accepted his admira- 
tion, saying nothing of it, and thinking but very little. 
Lily was heart-free at the time, and had ever been so. 
No first shadow from Love’s wing had as yet been 
thrown across the pure tablets of her bosom. With 
3ell it was not so,—not so in absolute strictness. 
Bell’s story, too, must be told, but not on this page. 
But before Crosbie had come among them, it was a 
thing fixed in her mind that such love as she had felt 
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must be overcome and annihilated. We may say that 
it had been overcome and annihilated, and that she 
would have sinned in no way had she listened to vows 
from this new Apollo. It is almost sad to think that 
such a man might have had the love of either of such 
girls, but I fear that I must acknowledge that it was 
so. Apollo, in the plenitude of his power, soon 
changed his mind; and before the end of his first visit, 
had transferred the distant homage which he was then 
paying from the elder to the younger sister. He after- 
wards returned as the squire’s guest, for a longer so- 
journ among them, and at the end of the first month 
had already been accepted as Lily’s future husband. 

It was beautiful to see how Bell changed in her 
mood towards Crosbie and towards her sister as soon 
as she perceived how the affair was going. She was 
not long in perceiving it, having caught the first 
glimpses of the idea on that evening when they both 
dined at the Great House, leaving their mother alone 
to eat or to neglect the peas. For some six or seven 
weeks Crosbie had been gone, and during that time 
Bell had been much more open in speaking of him 
than her sister. She had been present when Crosbie 
had bid them good-bye, and had listened to his eager- 
ness as he declared to Lily that he should soon be back 
again at Allington. Lily had taken this very quietly, 
as though it had not belonged at all to herself; but 
Bell had seen something of the truth, and, believing in 
Crosbie as an earnest, honest man, had spoken kind 
words of him, fostering any little aptitude for love which 
might already have formed itself in Lily’s bosom. 

“But he is such an Apollo, you know,” Lily had 
said. 
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“He is a gentleman; I can see that.” 

“Oh, yes; a man can’t be an Apollo unless he’s a 
gentleman.” 

“‘ And he ’s very clever.” 

“T suppose he is clever.” There was nothing more 
said about his being a mere clerk. Indeed, Lily had 
changed her mind on that subject. Johnny Eames 
was a mere clerk; whereas Crosbie, if he was to be 
called a clerk at all, was a clerk of some very special 
denomination. There may be a great difference be- 
tween one clerk and another! A Clerk of the Coun- 
cil and a parish clerk are very different persons. Lily 
had got some such idea as this into her head as she 
attempted in her own mind to rescue Mr. Crosbie from 
the lower orders of the government service. 

“T wish he were not coming,” Mrs. Dale had said 
to her eldest daughter. 

“T think you are wrong, mamma.” 

“But if she should become fond of him, and 
then ? 

“Lily will never become really fond of any 1man, till 
he shall have given her proper reason. And if he ad- 
mires her, why should they not come together? ” 

“But she is so young, Bell.” 

“She is nineteen; and if they were engaged, per- 
haps, they might wait fora year or so. But it’s no 
good talking in that way, mamma. If you were to 
tell Lily not to give him encouragement, she would not 
speak to him.” 

“T should not think of interfering.” 

“No, mamma; and therefore it must take its course. 
For myself, I like Mr. Crosbie very much.” 
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“So do-I, my dear.” 

“And so does my uncle. I would n’t have Lily 
take a lover of my uncle’s choosing.” 

“T should hope not.” 

“But it must be considered a good thing if she 
happens to choose one of his liking.” 

In this way the matter had been talked over be- 
tween the mother and her elder daughter. Then Mr. 
Crosbie had come; and before the end of the first 
month his declared admiration for Lily had proved 
the correctness of her sister’s foresight. And during 
that short courtship all had gone well with the lovers. 
The squire from the first had declared himself satisfied 
with the match, informing Mrs. Dale in his cold man- 
ner, that Mr. Crosbie was a gentleman with an income 
sufficient for matrimony. 

“Tt would be close enough in London,” Mrs. Dale 
had said. 

“He has more than my brother had when he 
married,” said the squire. 

“Tf he will only make her as happy as your brother 
made me,—while it lasted!” said Mrs. Dale, as she 
turned away her face to conceal a tear that was com- 
ing. And then there was nothing more said about it 
between the squire and his sister-in-law. The squire 
spoke no word as to assistance in money matters,—did 
not even suggest that he would lend a hand to the 
young people at starting, as an uncle in such a posi- 
tion might surely have done. It may well be con- 
ceived that Mrs. Dale herself said nothing on the sub- 
ject. And, indeed, it may be conceived, also, that the 
squire, let his intentions be what they might, ‘would not 
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divulge them to Mrs. Dale. This was uncomfortable, 
but the position was one that was well understood be- 
tween them. 

Bernard Dale was still at Allington, and had re- 
mained there through the period of Crosbie’s absence. 
Whatever words Mrs. Dale might choose to speak 
on the matter would probably be spoken to him; but, 
then, Bernard could be quite as close as his uncle. 
When Crosbie returned, he and Bernard had, of course, 
lived much together; and, as was natural, there came 
to be close discussion between them as to the two girls, 
when Crosbie allowed it to be understood that his lik- 
ing for Lily was becoming strong. 

“You know, I suppose, that my uncle wishes me to 
marry the elder one,” Bernard had said. 

“T have guessed as much.” 

“And I suppose the match wilicome off. She’s a 
pretty girl, and as good as gold.” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“T don’t pretend to be very much in love with her. . 
It ’s not my way, you know. But, some of these 
days, I shall ask her to have me, and I suppose it ’Il 
all go right. The governor has distinctly promised to 
allow me eight hundred a year off the estate, and to 
take us in for three months every year if we wish it. 
I told him simply that I could n’t do it for less, and 
he agreed with me.” 

“You and he got on very well together.” 

“Oh, yes! There ’s never been any fal-lal between 
us about love and duty, and all that. I think we 
understand each other, and that ’s everything. He 
knows the comfort of standing well with the heir, and I 
know the comfort of standing well with the owner.” It 
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must be admitted, I think, that there was a great deal 
of sound, common sense about Bernard Dale. 

“What will he do for the younger sister?” asked 
Crosbie; and, as he asked the important question, a 
close observer might have perceived that there was 
some slight tremor in his voice. 

“Ah! that’s more than I can tell you. If I were 
you I should ask him. The governor is a plain man, 
and likes plain business.” 

“T suppose you could n’t ask him?” 

“No; I don’t think I could. It is my belief he 
will not let her go by any means empty-handed.” 

“Well, I should suppose not.” 

“ But, remember this, Crosbie,—I can say nothing 
to you on which you are to depend. Lily, also, is as 
good as gold; and, as you seem to be fond of her, I 
should ask the governor, if I were you, in so many 
words, what he intends to do. Of course, it ’s against 
my interest, for every shilling he gives Lily will ulti- 
mately come out of my pocket. But I’m not the man 
to care about that, as you know.” 

What might be Crosbie’s knowledge on this subject 
we will not here inquire; but we may say that it would 
have mattered very little to him out of whose pocket 
the money came, so long as it: went into his own, 
When he felt quite sure of Lily,—having, in fact, re- 
ceived Lily’s permission to speak to her uncle, and 
Lily’s promise that she would herself speak to her 
mother,—he did tell the squire what was his inten- 
tion. This he did in an open, manly way, as though 
he felt that in asking for much he also offered to give 
much. 

“T have nothing to say against it,” said the squire, 
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“ And I have your permission to consider myself as 
engaged to her?” 

“If you have her’s and her mother’s. Of course 
you are aware that I have no authority over her.” 

“She would not marry without your sanction.” 

“She is very good to think so much of her uncle,” 
said the squire; and his words as he spoke them 
sounded very cold in Crosbie’s ears. After that Cros- 
bie said nothing about money, having to confess 
to himself that he was afraid todo so. “And what 
would be the use?” said he to himself, wishing to 
make excuses for what he felt to be weak in his own 
conduct. ‘If he should refuse to give her a shilling I 
could not go back from it now.” And then some 
ideas ran across his mind as to the injustice to which 
men are subjected in this matter of matrimony. A 
man has to declare himself before it is fitting that he 
should make any inquiry about a lady’s money; and 
then, when he has declared himself, any such inquiry 
is unavailing. Which consideration somewhat cooled 
the ardour of his happiness. Lily Dale was very 
pretty, very nice, very refreshing in her innocence, her 
purity, and her quick intelligence. No amusement 
could be more deliciously amusing than that of making 
love to Lily Dale. Her way of flattering her lover 
without any intention of flattery on her part, had put 
Crosbie into a seventh heaven. In all his experience 
he had known nothing like it. ‘You may be sure of 
this,” she had said,—“TI shall love you with all my 
heart and all my strength.” It was very nice ;—but 
then what were they to live upon? Could it be that 
he, Adolphus Crosbie, should settle down on the north 
side of the New Road, as a married man, with eight 
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hundred a year? If, indeed, the squire would be as 
good to Lily as he had promised to be to Bell, then 
indeed things might be made to arrange themselves. 

But there was no such drawback on Lily’s happi-- 
ness. Her ideas about money were rather vague, but 
they were very honest. She knew she had none of 
her own, but supposed it was a husband’s duty to find 
what would be needful. She knew she had none of 
her own, and was therefore aware that she ought not 
to expect luxuries in the little household that was to be 
prepared for her. She hoped, for his sake, that her 
uncle might give some assistance, but was quite pre- 
pared to prove that she could be a good poor man’s 
wife. In the old colloquies on such matters between 
her and her sister, she had always declared that some 
decent income should be considered as indispensable 
before love could be entertained. But eight hundred 
a year had been considered as doing much more than 
fulfilling this stipulation. Bell had had _ high-flown 
notions as to the absolute glory of poverty. She had 
declared that income should not be considered at all. 
If she had loved a man, she could allow herself to be 
engaged to him, even though he had no income. Such 
had been their theories; and as regarded money, Lily 
was quite contented with the way in which she had 
carried out her own. 

In these beautiful days there was nothing to check 
her happiness. Her mother and sister united in tell- 
ing her that she had done well,—that she was happy 
in her choice, and justified in her love. On that first 
day, when she told her mother all, she had been made 
exquisitely blissful by the way in which her tidings had 
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“Oh! :mamma, I must tell you something,” she 
said, coming up to her mother’s bedroom, after a long 
ramble with Mr. Crosbie through those Allington fields. 

“Ts it about Mr. Crosbie? ” 

“Ves, mamma.” And then the rest had been said 
through the medium of warm embraces and happy 
tears rather than by words. 

As she sat in her mother’s room, hiding her face on 
her mother’s shoulders, Bell had come, and had knelt 
at her feet. 

“Dear Lily,” she had said, “I am so glad.” And 
then Lily remembered how she had, as it were, stolen 
her lover from her sister, and she put her arms round 
Bell’s neck and kissed her. 

“T knew how it was going to be from the very first,” 
said Bell. “Did I not, mamma?” 

“T ’m sure I did n't,” said Lily. “I never thought 
such a thing was possible.” 

“ But we did,—mamma and I.” 

“Did you? ” said Lily. 

“ Bell told me that it was to be so,” said Mrs. Dale. 
“But I could hardly bring myself at first to think that 
he was good enough for my darling.” / 

“Oh, mamma! you must not say that. You must 
think that he is good enough for anything.” 

“T will think that he is very good.” 

“Who could be better? And then, when you re- 
member all that he is to give up for my sake! —And 
what can I do for him in return? What have I got 
to give him?” 

Neither Mrs. Dale nor Bell could look at the matter 
in this light, thinking that Lily gave quite as much as 
she received. But they both declared that Crosbie was 
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perfect, knowing that by such assurances only could 
they now administer to Lily’s happiness; and Lily, be- 
tween them, was made perfect in her happiness, re- 
ceiving all manner of encouragement in her love, and 
being nourished in her passion by the sympathy and 
approval of her mother and sister. 

And then had come that visit from Johnny Eames, 
As the poor fellow marched out of the room, giving 
them no time to say farewell, Mrs. Dale and Bell 
looked at each other sadly; but they were unable to 
concoct any arrangement, for Lily had run across the 
lawn, and was already on the ground before the window. 

“As soon as we got to the end of the shrubbery 
there were uncle Christopher and Bernard close to us; 
so I told Adolphus he might go on by himself.” 

“And who do you think has been here?” said Bell. 
But Mrs. Dale said nothing. Had time been given to 
her to use her own judgment, nothing should have 
been said at that moment as to Johnny’s visit. 

“Has anybody been here since I went? Whoever 
it was did n’t stay very long.” 

“ Poor Johnny Eames,” said Bell. Then the colour 
came up into Lily’s face, and she bethought herself in 
a moment that the old friend of her young days had 
loved her, that he, too, had had hopes as to his love, 
and that now he had heard tidings which would put 
an end to such hopes. She understood it all in a mo- 
ment, but understood also that it was necessary that 
she should conceal such understanding. 

“Dear Johnny!” she said. ‘Why did he not wait 
for, me?” 

“We told him you were out,” said Mrs. Dale. “‘ He 
will be here again before long, no doubt.” 
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“ And he knows Bur 

“Yes; I thought you would not object to my tell- 
ing him. ” 

“No, mamma; of course not. And he has. gone 
back to Guestwick? ” 

There was no answer given to this question, nor 
were there any further words then spoken about 
Johnny Eames. Each of these women understood ex- 
actly how the matter stood, and each knew that the 
other understood it. The young man was loved by 
them all, but not loved with that sort of admiring 
affection which had been accorded to Mr. Crosbie. 
Johnny Eames could not have been accepted as a 
suitor by their pet. Mrs. Dale and Bell both felt that. 
And yet they loved him for his love, and for that dis- 
tant, modest respect which had restrained him from 
any speech regarding it. Poor Johnny! But he was 
young,—hardly as yet out of his hobbledehoyhood,— 
and he would easily recover this blow, remembering, 
and perhaps feeling to his advantage, some slight touch 
of its passing romance. It is thus women think of 
men who love young and love in vain. 

But Johnny Eames himself, as he rode back to 
Guestwick, forgetful of his spurs, and with his gloves 
stuffed into his pocket, thought of the matter very dif- 
ferently. He had never promised to himself any suc- 
cess as to his passion for Lily, and had, indeed, always 
acknowledged that he could have no hope; but now, 
that she was actually promised to another man, and as 
good as married, he was not the less broken-hearted 
because his former hopes had not been high. He had 
never dared to speak to Lily of his love, but he was 
conscious that she knew it, and he did not now dare 
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to stand before her as one convicted of having loved 
in vain. And then, as he rode back, he thought also 
of his other love, not with many of those pleasant 
thoughts which Lotharios and Don Juans may be pre- 
sumed to enjoy when they contemplate their successes. 
“T suppose I shall marry her, and there ’ll be an end 
of me,” he said to himself, as he remembered a short 
note which he had once written to her in his madness. 
There had been a little supper at Mrs. Roper’s, and 
Mrs. Lupex and Amelia had made the punch. After 
supper, he had been by some accident alone with 
Amelia in the dining-parlour; and when, warmed by 
the generous god, he had declared his passion, she had 
shaken her head mournfully, and had fled from him to 
some upper region, absolutely refusing his proffered 
embrace. But on the same night, before his head had 
tound its pillow, a note had come to him, half repent- 
ant, half affectionate, half repellant,—“ If, indeed, he 
would swear to her that his love was honest and 
manly, then, indeed, she might even yet, see him 
through the chink of the door-way with the purport 
of telling him that he was forgiven.” Whereupon, a 
perfidious pencil being near to his hand, he had written 
the requisite words. ‘“ My only object in life is to call 
you my own forever.” Amelia had her misgivings 
whether such a promise, in order that it might be used 
as legal evidence, should not have been written in ink. 

It was a painful doubt; but nevertheless she was as 
good as her word, and saw him through the chink, for- 
giving him for his impetuosity in the parlour with, per- 
haps, more clemency than a mere pardon required. 
“By George! How well she looked with her hair all 
loose.” he said to himself, as he at last regained his 
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pillow, still warm with the generous god. But now, as 
he thought of that night, returning on his road from 
Allington to Guestwick, those loose, floating locks were 
remembered by him with no strong feeling as to their 
charms. And he thought also of Lily Dale, as she 
was when he had said farewell to her on that day be- 
fore he first went up to London. “TI shall care more 
about seeing you than anybody,” he had said; and 
he had often thought of the words since, wondering 
whether she had understood them as meaning more 
than an assurance of ordinary friendship. And he re- 
membered well the dress she had then worn. It was 
an old brown merino, which he had known before, and 
which, in truth, had nothing in it to recommend it 
specially to a lover’s notice. ‘‘ Horrid old thing!” had 
been Lily’s own verdict respecting the frock, even be- 
fore that day. But she had hallowed it in his eyes, 
and he would have been only too happy to have worn 
a shred of it near his heart, as a talisman. How. won- 
derful in its nature is that passion of which men speak 
when they acknowledge to themselves that they are in 
love. Of all things, it is, under one condition, the 
most foul, and under another, the most fair. As that 
condition is, a man shows himself either as a beast or ° 
as a god! And so we will let poor Johnny Eames 
ride back to Guestwick, suffering much in that he had 
loved basely—and suffering much, also, in that he had 
loved nobly. 

Lily, as she had tripped along through the shrub- 
bery, under her lover’s arm, looking up, every other 
moment, into his face, had espied her uncle and Ber- 
nard. “Stop,” she had said, giving him a little pull 
at the arm; “Iwon’t go on. Uncle is always teasing 
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me with some old-fashioned wit. And I ’ve had quite 
enough of you to-day, sir. Mind you come over to- 
morrow before you go to your shooting.” And so she 
had left him. 

We may as well learn here what was the question in 
dispute between the uncle and cousin, as they were 
walking there on the broad gravel path behind the 
Great House. “ Bernard,” the old man had said, “I 
wish this matter could be settled between you and Bell.” 

“Ts there any hurry about it, sir? ” 

“Yes, there is hurry; or, rather, as I hate hurry in 
all things, I would say that there is ground for de- 
spatch. Mind, I do not wish to drive you. If you do 
not like your cousin, say so.” 

“But I do like her; only I have a sort of feeling 
that these things grow best by degrees. I quite share 
your dislike to being in a hurry.” 

“But time enough has been taken now. You see, 
Bernard, I am going to make a great sacrifice of in- 
come on your behalf.” 

“T am sure I am very grateful.” 

“JT have no children, and have therefore always re- 
garded you as my own. But there is no reason why 
my brother Philip’s daughter should not be as dear to 
me as my brother Orlando’s son.” 

“Of course not, sir; or, rather, his two daughters.” 

“You may leave that matter to me, Bernard. The 
younger girl is going to marry this friend of yours, and 
as he has a sufficient income to support a wife, I think 
that my sister-in-law has good reason to be satisfied 
by the match. She will not be expected to give up 
any part of her small income, as she must have done 
had Lily married a poor man.” 
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“T suppose she could hardly give up much.” 

“People must be guided by circumstances. JI am 
not disposed to put myself in the place of a parent to 
them both. There is no reason why I should, and I 
will not encourage false hopes. If I knew that this 
matter between you and Bell was arranged, I should 
have reason to feel satisfied with what I was doing.” 
From all which Bernard began to perceive that poor 
Crosbie’s expectations in the matter of money would 
not probably receive much gratification. But he also 
perceived—or thought that he perceived—a kind of 
threat in this warning from his uncle. “I have prom- 
ised you eight hundred a year with your wife,” the 
warning seemed to say. “ But if you do not at once 
accept it, or let me feel that it will be accepted, it may 
be well for me to change my mind—especially as this 
other niece is about to be married. If I am to give 
you so large a fortune with Bell, I need do nothing for 
Lily. But if you do not choose to take Bell and the 
fortune, why then ” and soon. It was thus that 
Bernard read his uncie’s caution, as they walked to- 
gether on the broad gravel path. 

“TI have no desire to postpone the matter any 
longer,” said Bernard. “TI will propose to Bell at once, 
if you wish it.” 

“If your mind be quite made up, I cannot see why 
you should delay it.” 

And then, having thus arranged that matter, they re- 
ceived their future relative with kind smiles and soft 
words. 


CHAPTER VII: 
THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLES. 


Lity, as she parted with her lover in the garden, 
had required of him to attend upon her the next morn- 
ing as he went to his shooting, and in obedience to this 
command he appeared on Mrs. Dale’s lawn after break- 
fast, accompanied by Bernard and two dogs. The 
men had guns in their hands, and were got up with all 
proper sporting appurtenances, but it so turned out 
that they did not reach the stubble-fields on the farther 
side of the road until after luncheon. And may it not 
be fairly doubted whether croquet is not as good as 
shooting when a man is in love? 

It will be said that Bernard Dale was not in love; 
but they who bring such accusation against him, will 
bring it falsely. He was in love with his cousin Bell 
according to his manner and fashion. It was not his 
nature to love Bell as John Eames loved Lily; but 
then neither would his nature bring him into such a 
trouble as that which the charms of Amelia Roper had 
brought upon the poor clerk from the Income-tax 
Office. Johnny was susceptible, as the word goes; 
whereas Captain Dale was a man who had his feelings 
well under control. He was not one to make a fool 
of himself about a girl, or to die of a broken heart; 
but, nevertheless, he would probably love his wife 
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when he got a wife, and would be a careful father to 
his children. 

They were very intimate with each other now,— 
these four. It was Bernard and Adolphus, or some- 
times Apollo, and Bell and Lily among them; and 
Crosbie found it to be pleasant enough. A new posi- 
tion of life had come upon him, and one exceeding 
pleasant; but, nevertheless, there were moments in 
which cold fits of a melancholy nature came upon him. 
He was doing the very thing which throughout all the 
years of his manhood he had declared to himself that 
he would not do. According to his plan of life he was 
to have eschewed marriage, and to have allowed himself 
to regard it as a possible event only under the circum- 
stances of wealth, rank, and beauty all coming in his 
way together. As he had expected no such glorious 
prize, he had regarded himself as a man who would 
reign at the Beaufort and be potent at Sebright’s to the 
end of his chapter. But now : 

It was the fact that he had fallen from his settled 
position, vanquished by a silver voice, a pretty wit, and 
a pair of moderately bright eyes. He was very fond 
of Lily, having in truth a stronger capability for falling 
in love than his friend Captain Dale; but was the sac- 
rifice worth his while? This was the question which 
he asked himself in those melancholy moments; while 
he was lying in bed, for instance, awake in the morning, 
when he was shaving himself, and sometimes also when 
the squire was prosy after dinner. At such times as 
these, while he would be listening to Mr. Dale, his 
self-reproaches would sometimes be very bitter. Why 
should he’ undergo this, he, Crosbie of Sebright’s, 
Crosbie of the General Committee Office, Crosbie who 
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would allow no one to bore him between Charing 
Cross and the far end of Bayswater,—why should he 
listen to the long-winded stories of such a one as 
Squire Dale? If, indeed, the squire intended to be 
liberal to his niece, then it might be very well. But as 
yet the squire had given no sign of such intention, and 
Crosbie was angry with himself in that he had not had 
the courage to ask a question on that subject. 

And thus the course of love was not all smooth to 
our Apollo. It was still pleasant for him when he was 
there on the croquet ground, or sitting in Mrs. Dale’s 
drawing-room with all the privileges of an accepted 
lover. It was pleasant to him also as he sipped the 
squire’s claret, knowing that his coffee would soon be 
handed to him by a sweet girl who would have tripped 
across the two gardens on purpose to perform for him 
this service. There is nothing pleasanter than all this, 
although a man when so treated does feel himself to 
look like a calf at the altar, ready for the knife, with 
blue ribbons round his horns and neck. Crosbie felt 
that he was such a calf,—and the more calf-like, in 
that he had not as yet dared to ask a question about 
his wife’s fortune. “I will have it out of the old fel- 
low this evening,” he said to himself, as he buttoned 
on his dandy shooting gaiters that morning. 

“ How nice he looks in them,” Lily said to her sister 
afterwards, knowing nothing of the thoughts which had 
troubled her lover’s mind while he was adorning his 
legs. 

““T suppose we shall come back this way,” Crosbie 
said, as they prepared to move away on their proper 
business when lunch was over. 

“Well, not exactly!” said Bernard. ‘We shall 
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make our way round by Darvell’s farm, and so back 
by Gruddock’s. Are the girls going to dine up at the 
Great House to-day?” 

The girls declared that they were not going to dine 
up at the Great House,—that they did not intend going 
to the Great House at all that evening. 

“Then, as you won’t have to dress, you might as 
well meet us at Gruddock’s gate, at the back of the 
farm-yard. We ’ll be there exactly at half-past five.” 

“That is to say, we ’re to be there at half-past five, 
and you ll keep us waiting for three-quarters of an 
hour,” said Lily. Nevertheless, the arrangement as 
proposed was made, and the two ladies were not at all 
unwilling to make it. It is thus that the game is 
carried on among unsophisticated people who really 
live in the country. The farm-yard gate at Farmer 
Gruddock’s has not a fitting sound as a trysting-place 
in romance, but for people who are in earnest it does 
as well as any oak in the middle glade of a forest. Lily 
Dale was quite in earnest—and so indeed was Adol- 
phus Crosbie,—only with him the earnest was begin- 
ning to take that shade of brown which most earnest 
things have to wear in this vale of tears. With Lily it 
was as yet all rose-coloured. And Bernard Dale was 
also in earnest. Throughout this morning he had stood 
very near to Bell on the lawn, and had thought that his 
cousin did not receive his little whisperings with any 
aversion. Why should she? Lucky girl that she was, 
thus to have eight hundred a year pinned to her skirt! 

“T say, Dale,” Crosbie said, as in the course of their 
day’s work they had come round upon Gruddock’s 
ground, and were preparing to finish off his turnips 
before they reached the farm-yard gate. And now, as 
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Crosbie spoke, they stood leaning on the gate, looking 
at the turnips while the two dogs squatted on their 
haunches. Crosbie had been very silent for the last 
mile or two, and had been making up his mind for this 
conversation. “I say, Dale,—your uncle has never 
said a word to me yet as to Lily’s fortune.” 

“As to Lily’s fortune! The question is whether 
Lily has got a fortune.” 

“He can hardly expect that I am to take her with- 
out something. Your uncle is a man of the world and 
he knows i’ 

“Whether or no my uncle is a man of the world, I 
will not say; but you are, Crosbie, whether he is or 
not. Lily, as you have always known, has nothing of 
her own.” 

“T am not talking of Lily’s own. I’m speaking of 
her uncle. I have been straightforward with him; and 
when I became attached to your cousin I declared 
what I meant at once.” 

“You should have asked him the question, if you! 
thought there was any room for such a question.” 

“Thought there was any room! Upon my word, 
you are a cool fellow.” 

“ Now look here, Crosbie; you may say what you 
like about my uncle, but you must not say a word 
against Lily.” 

“Who is going to say a word against her? You 
can little understand me if you don’t know that the 
protection of her name against evil words is already 


more my care than it is yours. I regard Lily as my 
” 


own. 
“T only meant to say, that any discontent you may 


feel as to her money, or want of money, you must re 
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fer to my uncle, and not to the family at the Small 
House.” 

‘““T am quite well aware of that.” 

“And though you are quite at liberty to say what 
you like to me about my uncle, I cannot say that I 
can see that he has been to blame.” 

‘He should have told me what her prospects are.” 

‘But if she have got no prospects! It cannot be 
an uncle’s duty to tell everybody that he does not 
mean to give his niece a fortune. In point of fact, why 
should you suppose that he has such an intention?” 

“Do you know that he has not? Because you once 
led me to believe that he would give his niece money.” 

“ Now, Crosbie, it is necessary that you and I should 
understand each other in this matter. te 

“ But did you not?” 

“Listen to me fora moment. I never said a word 
to you about my uncle’s intentions in any way, until 
after you had become fully engaged to Lily with the 
knowledge of us all. Then, when my belief on the 
subject could make no possible difference in your con- 
duct, I told you that I thought my uncle would do 
something for her. I told you so because I did think 
so ;—and as your friend, I should have told you what 
I thought in any matter that concerned your interest.” 

“ And now you have changed your opinion? ” 

“T have changed my opinion; but very probably 
without sufficient ground.” 

“That ’s hard upon me.” 

“It may be hard to bear disappointment; but you 
cannot say that anybody has ill-used you.” ‘ 

“ And you don’t think he will give her anything?” 

“ Nothing that will be of much moment to you.” 
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“And I’m not to say that that’s hard. I think it 
confounded hard. Ofcourse I must put off my mar- 
rage.” ‘ 

“Why do you not speak to my uncle?” 

“T shall do so. ‘To tell the truth, I think it would 
have come better from him; but that is a matter of 
opinion. I shall tell him very plainly what I think 
about it; and, if he is angry, why, I suppose I must 
leave his house; that will be all.” 

“Look here, Crosbie; do not begin your conversa- 
tion with the purpose of angering him. He is nota 
bad-hearted man, but is very obstinate.” 

“T can be quite as obstinate as he is.” And then, 
without further parley, they went in among the turnips, 
and each swore against his luck as he missed his birds. 
There are certain phases of mind in which a man can 
neither ride nor shoot, nor play a stroke at billiards, 
nor remember a card at whist,—and to such a phase 
of mind had come both Crosbie and Dale after their 
conversation over the gate. 

They were not above fifteen minutes late at the 
trysting-place, but, nevertheless, punctual though they 
had been, the girls were there before them. Of course 
the first inquiries were made about the game, and of 
course the gentlemen declared that the birds were 
scarcer than they had ever been before, that the dogs 
were wilder, and their luck more excruciatingly bad, 
—to all which apologies very little attention was paid. 

Lily and Bell had not come there to inquire after 
partridges, and would have forgiven the sportsmen 
even though no single bird had been killed. But they 
could not forgive the want of good spirits which was 
apparent. 
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“TI declare I don’t know what ’s the matter wit 
you,” Lily said to her lover. 

“We have been over Afteen miles of ground, 
and se 

“T never knew anything so lackadaisical as you 
gentlemen from London. Been over fifteen miles of 
ground. Why, uncle Christopher would think nothing 
of that.” 

“Uncle Christopher is made of sterner stuff than we 
are,” said Crosbie. ‘They used to be born so sixty 
or seventy years ago.” And then they walked on 
through Gruddock’s fields, and the home paddocks, 
back-to the Great House, where they found the squire 
standing in the front of the porch. 

The walk had not been so pleasant as they had all 
intended that it should be when they made their 
arrangements for it. Crosbie had endeavoured to re- 
cover his happy state of mind, but had been unsuc- 
cessful; and Lily, fancying that her lover was not all 
that he should be, had become reserved and silent. 
Bernard and Bell had not shared this discomfiture, 
but then Bernard and Bell were, as a rule, much more 
given to silence than the other two. 

“Uncle,” said Lily, “these men have shot nothing, 
and you cannot conceive how unhappy they are in 
consequence. It’s all the fault of the naughty par- 
tridges.” 

“There are plenty of partridges if they knew how 
to get them,” said the squire. 

“The dogs are uncommonly wild,” said Crosbie. 

“They are not wild with me,” said the squire; “ nor 
yet with Dingles.” Dingles was the squire’s game- 
keeper. “The fact is, you young men, now-a-days, 
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expect to have dogs trained to do all the work for you. 
It ’s too much labor for you to walk up to your game. 
You ’ll be late for dinner, girls, if you don’t look sharp.” 

“We ’re not coming up this evening, sir,” said Bell. 

“ And why not?” 

“We ’re going to stay with mamma.” 

“And why will not your mother come with you? 
I ‘ll be whipped if I can understand it. One would 
have thought that under the present circumstances she 
would have been glad to see you all as much together 
as possible.” 

“We ’re together quite enough,” *said Lilyse. And 
as for mamma, I suppose she thinks PepAndetien. 
she stopped herself, catching the glance of Bell’s im- 
ploring eye. She was going to make some indignant 
excuse for her mother,—some excuse which would be 
calculated to make her uncle angry. It was her prac- 
tice to say sharp words to him, and consequently he 
did not regard her as warmly as her more silent and 
_ more prudent sister. At the present moment he turned 
quickly round and went into the house; and then, with 
a very few words of farewell, the two young men fol- 
lowed him. ‘The girls went back over the little bridge 
by themselves, feeling that the afternoon had not gone 
off altogether well. 

“You should n’t provoke him, Lily,” said Bell. 

“ And he should n’t say those things about mamma. 
It seems to me that you don’t mind what he says.” 

“Oh, Lily!” 

“No more you do. He makes me so angry that 
I cannot hold my tongue. He thinks that because all 
the place is his, he is to say just what he likes. Why 
should mamma go up there to please his humours?” 
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“You may be sure that mamma will do what she 
thinks best. She is stronger-minded than uncle 
Christopher, and does not want any one to help her. 
But, Lily, you should n’t speak as though I were care- 
less about mamma. You did n’t mean that, I know.” 

“Of course I did n’t.” 

Then the two girls joined their mother in their own 
little domain; but we will return to the men at the 
Great House. 

Crosbie, when he went up to dress for dinner, fell 
into one of those melancholy fits of which I have 
spoken. _ Was he absolutely about to destroy all the 
good that he had done for himself throughout the past 
years of his hitherto successful life? or rather, as he at 
last put the question to himself more strongly,—was it 
“not the case that he had already destroyed all that 
success? His marriage with Lily, whether it was to 
be for good or bad, was now a settled thing, and was 
not regarded as a matter admitting of any doubt. To 
do the man justice, I must declare that in all these 
moments of misery he still did the best he could to 
think of Lily herself as of a great treasure which he 
had won,—as of a treasure which should, and perhaps 
would, compensate him for his misery. But there was 
the misery very plain. He must give up his clubs, and 
his fashion, and all that he had hitherto gained, and be 
content to live a plain, humdrum, domestic life, with 
eight hundred a year, and a small house, full of babies. 
It was not the kind of Elysium for which he had 
tutored himself. Lily was very nice, very nice indeed. 

She was, as he said to himself, “ by odds, the nicest 
girl that he had ever seen.” Whatever might now turn 
up, her happiness should be his first care. But as for his 
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own,—he began to fear that the compensation would 
hardly be perfect. ‘‘1t is my own doing,” he said to 
himself, intending to be rather noble in the purport of 
his soliloquy, “I have trained myself for other things, 
—very foolishly. Of course I must suffer,—suffer 
damnably. But she shall never know it. Dear, sweet, 
innocent, pretty little thing!” And then he went on 
about the squire, as to whom he felt himself entitled 
to be indignant by his own disinterested and manly line 
of conduct towards the niece. “ But I will let him 
know what I think about it,” he said. “It’s all very 
well for Dale to say that I have been treated ‘fairly. 
It is n’t fair for a man to put forward his niece under 
false pretences. Of course I thought that he intended 
to provide for her.” And then, having made up his 
mind in a very manly way that he would not desert 
Lily altogether after having promised to marry her, he 
endeavoured to find consolation in the reflection that 
he might, at any rate, allow himself two years’ more 
run as a bachelor in London. Girls who have to get 
themselves married without fortunes always know that 
they will have to wait. Indeed, Lily had already told 
him, that as far as she was concerned, she was in no 
hurry. He need not, therefore, at once withdraw his 
name from Sebright’s. Thus he endeavoured to con- 
sole himself, still, however, resolving that he would 
have a little serious conversation with the squire that 
very evening as to Lily’s fortune. 

And what was the state of Lily’s mind at the same 
moment, while she, also, was performing some slight 
toilet changes preparatory to their simple dinner at the 
Small House? 

“T did n’t behave well to him,” she said to herself; 
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“T never do. I forget how much he is giving up for 
me; and then, when anything annoys him, I make it 
worse instead of comforting him.” And upon that 
she made accusation against herself that she did not 
love him half enough,—that she did not let him see 
how thoroughly and perfectly she loved him. She had 
an idea of her own, that as a girl should never show 
any preference for a man till circumstances should 
have fully entitled him to such manifestation, so also 
should she make no drawback on her love, but pour 
it forth for his benefit with all her strength, when such 
circumstances had come to exist. But she was ever 
feeling that she was not acting up to her theory, now 
that the time for such practice had come. She would 
unwittingly assume little reserves, and make small pre- 
tences of indifference in spite of her own judgment. 
She had done so on this afternoon, and had left him 
without giving him her hand to press, without look- 
ing up into his face with an assurance of love, and 
therefore she was angry with herself. “I know I 
shall teach him to hate me,” she said out loud to 
Bell. 

“That would be very sad,” said Bell; “but I don’t 
see it.” 

“Tf you were engaged to a man you would be much 
better to him. You would not say so much, but what 
you did say would be all affection. I am always mak- 
ing horrid little speeches, for which I should like to 
cut out my tongue afterwards.” 

“Whatever sort of speeches they are, I think that 
he likes them.” 

“Does he? I’m not all so sure of that, Bell. Of 
course I don’t expect that he is to scold me,—not yet, 
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that is. But I know by his eye when he is pleased 
and when he is displeased.” 

And then they went down to dinner. 

Up at the Great House the three gentlemen met 
together in apparent good-humour. Bernard Dale was 
a man of an equal temperament, who rarely allowed 
any feeling, or even any annoyance, to interfere with 
his usual manner,—a man who could always come 
_ to table with a smile, and meet either his friend or 
his enemy with a properly civil greeting. Not that 
he was especially a false man. ‘There was nothing of 
deceit in his placidity of demeanour. It arose from 
true equanimity; but it was the equanimity of a cold 
disposition rather than of one well ordered by dis- 
cipline. ‘The squire was aware that he had been un- 
reasonably petulant before dinner, and having taken 
himself to task in his own way, now entered the din- 
ing-room with the courteous greeting of a host. “TI 
find that your bag was not so bad after all,” he said, 
“and I hope that your appetite is at least as good as 
your bag.” 

Crosbie smiled, and made himself pleasant, and said , 
a few flattering words. A man who intends to take 
some very decided step in an hour or two generally 
contrives to bear himself in the meantime as though 
the trifles of the world were quite sufficient for him. 
So he praised the squire’s game; said a good-natured 
word as to Dingles, and bantered himself as to his own 
want of skill, Then all went merry,—not quite as a 
marriage bell; but still merry enough for a party of 
three gentlemen. 

But Crosbie’s resolution was fixed; and as soon, 
therefore, as the old butler was permanently gone, and 
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the wine steadily in transit upon the table, he began 
his task, not without some apparent abruptness. Hav- 
ing fully considered the matter, he had determined that 
he would not wait for Bernard Dale’s absence. He 
thought it possible that he might be able to fight his 
battle better in Bernard’s presence than he could do 
behind his back. 

“Squire,” he began. They all called him squire 
when they were on good terms together, and Crosbie 
thought it well to begin as though there was nothing 
amiss between them. ‘Squire, of course I am think- 
ing a good deal at the present moment as to my in- 
tended marriage.” 

“That ’s natural enough,” said the squire. 

“Yes, by George! sir, a man does n’t make a change 
like that without finding that he has got something to 
think of.” 

“T suppose not,” said the squire. “I never was in 
the way of getting married myself, but I can easily 
understand that.” 

“T ’ve been the luckiest fellow in the world in find- 
ing such a girl as your niece ” Whereupon the 
squire bowed, intending to make a little courteous dec- 
laration that the luck in the matter was on the side of 
the Dales. “I know that,” continued Crosbie. ‘She 
is exactly everything that a girl ought to be.” 

“She is a good girl,” said Bernard. 

“Yes; I think she is,” said the squire. 

“But it seems to me,” said Crosbie, finding that it 
was necessary to dash at once headlong into the water, 
“that something ought to be said as to my means of 
supporting her properly.” 

Then he paused for a moment, expecting that the 
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squire would speak. But the squire sat perfectly still, 
looking intently at the empty fireplace and saying 
nothing. “Of supporting her,” continued Crosbie, 
“with all those comforts to which she has been accus- 
tomed.” 

“She has never been used to expense,” said the 
squire. “ Her mother, as you doubtless know, is not 
a rich woman.” 

“But living here, Lily has had great advantages,— 
a horse to ride, and all that sort of thing.” 

“T don’t suppose she expects a horse in the park,” 
said the squire, with a very perceptible touch of sar- 
casm in his voice. 

‘““T hope not,” said Crosbie. 

“T believe she has had the use of one of the ponies 
here sometimes, but I hope that has not made her ex- 
travagant in her ideas. I did not think that there was 
anything of that nonsense about either of them.” 

“Nor is there,—as far as I know.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,’’ said Bernard. 

“But the long and the short of it is this, sir!” and 
Crosbie, as he spoke, endeavoured to maintain his 
ordinary voice and usual coolness, but his heightened 
colour betrayed that he wasnervous. “Am I to ex- 
pect any accession of income with my wife?” 

“T have not spoken to my sister-in-law on the sub- 
ject,” said the squire; “but I should fear that she 
cannot de much.” 

“ As a matter of course, I would not take a shilling 
from her,” said Crosbie. 

“Then that settles it,” said the squire. 

Crosbie paused a moment, during which his colour 
became very red. He unconsciously took up an apri- 
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cot and eat it, and then he spoke out. “Of course I 
was not alluding to Mrs. Dale’s income; I would not, 
on any account, disturb her arrangements. But I 
wished to learn, sir, whether you intend to do anything 
for your niece.” 

“In the way of giving her a fortune? Nothing at 
all. I intend to do nothing at all.” 

“Then I suppose we understand each other,—at 
last,” said Crosbie. 

“T should have thought that we might have under- 
stood each other at first,” said the squire. “Did I 
ever make you any promise, or give you any hint that 
I intended to provide for my niece? Have I ever 
held out to you any such hope? I don’t know what 
you mean by that word ‘at last ’—unless it be to give 
offence.” 

“T meant the truth, sir; —I meant this—that seeing 
the manner in which your nieces lived with you, I 
thought it probable that you would treat them both as 
though they were your daughters. Now TI find out my 
mistake ;—that is all!” 

“You have been mistaken,—and without a shadow 
of excuse for your mistake.” 

“Others have been mistaken with me,” said Crosbie, 
forgetting, on the spur of the moment, that he had no 
right to drag the opinion of any other person into the 
question. 

“What others?” said the squire, with anger; and 
his mind immediately betook itself to his sister-in-law. 

““T do not want to make any mischief,” said Crosbie. 

“Tf anybody connected with my family has pre- 
sumed to tell you that I intended to do more for my 
niece Lilian than I have already done, such person has 
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not only been false, but ungrateful. I have given to 
no one any authority to make any promise on behalf 
of my niece,” 

“No such promise has been made. It was only 
a suggestion,” said Crosbie. 

He was not in the least aware to whom the squire 
was alluding in his anger; but he perceived that his 
host was angry, and having already reflected that he 
should not have alluded to the words which Bernard 
Dale had spoken in his friendship, he resolved to name 
no one. Bernard, as he sat by listening, knew exactly 
how the matter stood; but, as he thought, there could 
be no reason why he should subject himself to his 
uncle’s ill-will, seeing that he had committed no sin. 

“No such suggestion should have been made,” said 
the squire. “No one has had a right to make such a 
suggestion. No one has been placed by me ina position 
to make such a suggestion to you without manifest im- 
propriety. I will ask no further questions about it; 
but it is quite as well that you should understand at 
once that I do not consider it to be my duty to give 
my niece Lilian a fortune on her marriage. I trust 
that your offer to her was not made under any such 
delusion.” 

“No, sir; it was not,” said Crosbie. 

“Then I suppose that no great harm has been done. 
I am sorry if false hopes have been given to you; but 
I am sure you will acknowledge that they were not 
given to you by me.” 

“T think you have misunderstood me, sir. My 
hopes were never very high; but I thought it right to 
ascertain your intentions.” 

“Now you know them. I trust, for the girl’s sake, 
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that it will make no difference to her. I can hardly 


believe that she has been to blame in the matter.” 
Crosbie hastened at once to exculpate Lily; and 


\ then, with more awkward blunders than a man should 


have made who was so well acquainted with fashion- 
able life as the Apollo of the Beaufort, he proceeded 
to explain that, as Lily was to have nothing, his own 
pecuniary arrangements would necessitate some little 
delay in their marriage. 

“ As far as I myself am concerned,” said the squire, 
“T do not like long engagements. But I am quite 
aware that in this matter I have no right to interfere, 
unless, indeed ” and then he stopped himself. 

“T suppose it will be well to fix some day; eh, 
Crosbie? ” said Bernard. 

“T will discuss that matter with Mrs. Dale,” said 
Crosbie. 

“If you and she understand each other,” said the 
squire, “that will be sufficient. Shall we go into the 
drawing-room now, or out upon the lawn.” 

That evening, as Crosbie went to bed, he felt that 
he had not gained the victory in his encounter with the 
squire, 


CAPT ERAV IL: 
IT CANNOT BE. 


On the following morning at breakfast each of the 
three gentlemen at the Great House received a little 
note on pink paper, nominally from Mrs. Dale, asking 
them to drink tea at the Small House on that day 
week. At the bottom of the note which Lily had 
written for Mr. Crosbie was added: ‘“ Dancing on the 
lawn if we can get anybody to stand up. Of course 
you must come, whether you like it or not. And Ber- 
nard also. Do your possible to talk my uncle into 
coming.” And this note did something towards re- 
creating good-humour among them at the breakfast 
table. It was shown to the squire, and at last he was 
brought to say that he would perhaps go to Mrs. Dale’s 
little evening party. 

It may be well to explain that this promised enter- 
tainment had been originated with no special view to 
the pleasure of Mr. Crosbie, but altogether on behalf 
of poor Johnny Eames. What was to be done in that 
matter? This question had been fully discussed be- 
tween Mrs. Dale and Bell, and they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to ask Johnny over to 
a little friendly gathering, in which he might be able 
to meet Lily with some strangers around them. In 
this way his embarrassment might be overcome. It 
would never do, as Mrs. Dale said, that he should be 
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suffered to stay away unnoticed by them. ‘“ When the 
ice is once broken he won’t mind it,” said Bell. And, 
therefore, early in the day, a messenger was sent over 
to Guestwick, who returned with a note from Mrs. 
Eames, saying that she would come on the evening in 
question with her son and daughter. They would keep 
the fly and get back to Guestwick the same evening. 
This was added, as an offer had been made of beds 
for Mrs. Eames and Mary. 

Before the evening of the party another memorable 
occurrence had taken place at Allington, which must 
be described, in order that the feelings of the different 
people on that evening may be understood. The 
_squire had given his nephew to understand that he 
wished to have that matter settled as to his niece Bell; 
and as Bernard’s views were altogether in accordance 
with the squire’s, he resolved to comply with his uncle’s 
wishes. The project with him was not a new thing. 
He did love his cousin quite sufficiently for purposes 
of matrimony, and was minded that it would be a good 
thing for him to marry. He could not marry without 
money, but this marriage would give him an income 
without the trouble of intricate settlements, or the 
interference of lawyers hostile to his own interests. 
It was possible that he might do better; but then 
it was possible also that he might do much worse; and 
in addition to his, he was fond of his cousin. He dis- 
cussed the matter within himself very calmly; made 
some excellent resolutions as to the kind of life which 
it would behove him to live as a married man; settled 
on the street in London in which he would have his 
house, and behaved very prettily to Bell for four or 
five days running. ‘That he did not make love to her, 
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in the ordinary sense of the word, must, I suppose, be 
taken for granted, seeing that Bell herself did not recog- 
nise the fact. She had always liked her cousin, and 
thought that in these days he was making himself par- 
ticularly agreeable. 

On the evening before the party the girls were at 
the Great House, having come up nominally with the 
intention of discussing the expediency of dancing on 
the lawn. Lily had made up her mind that it was to 
be so, but Bell had objected that it would be cold and 
damp, and that the drawing-room would be nicer for 
dancing. 

“You see we ’ve only got four young gentlemen and 
one ungrown,” said Lily; “and they will look so stupid 
standing up all properly in a room, as though we had 
a regular party.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said Crosbie, tak- 
ing off his straw hat. 

“So you will; and we girls will look more stupid 
still. But out on the Jawn it won’t look stupid at all. 
Two or three might stand up on the lawn, and it would 
be jolly enough.” 

“T don’t quite see it,” said Bernard. 

“Ves, I think I see it,” said Crosbie. ‘The un- 
adaptability of the lawn for the purpose of a ball 4 

“ Nobody is thinking of a ball,” said Lily, with mock 
petulance. 

“JT ’m defending you, and yet you won’t let me 
speak. The unadaptability of the lawn for the pur- 
poses of a ball will conceal the insufficiency of four 
men and a boy as a supply of male dancers. But, 
Lily, who is the ungrown gentleman? Is it your old 
friend Johnny Eames?” 
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Lily’s voice became Sobered as she answered him. 

“Oh, no; I didnot mean Mr. Eames. He is com- 
ing, but I did not mean him. Dick Boyce, Mr. 
Boyce’s son, is only sixteen. He is the ungrown 
gentleman.” 

‘And who is the fourth adult? ” 

“Dr. Crofts, from Guestwick. I do hope you will 
like him, Adolphus.- We think he is the very perfec- 
tion of a man,” 

“Then of course I shall hate him; and be very jeal- 
ous, too!” 

And then that pair went off together, fighting their 
own little battle on that head, as turtle-doves will some- 
times do. They went off, and Bernard was left with 
Bell standing together over the ha-ha fence which di- 
vides the garden at the back of the house from the field. 

“Bell,” he said, “they seem very happy, don’t 
they?” 

“And they ought to be happy now, ought n’t they? 
Dear Lily! I hope he will be good to her. Do you 
know, Bernard, though he is your friend, I am very, 
very anxious about it. It is such a vast trust to put 
in a man when we do not quite know him.” 

“Yes, it is; but they ’Il do very well together. Lily 
will be happy enough.” 

“And her” 

“T suppose he ’Il be happy, too. He ’ll feel himself 
a little straitened as to income at first, but that will all 
come round.” 

“Tf he is not, she will be wretched.” 

“They will do very well. Lily must be prepared to 
make the money go as far as she can, that ’s all.” 

“Lily won’t feel the want of money. It is not that. 
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But if he lets her know that she has made him a poor 
man, than she will be unhappy. Is he extravagant, 
Bernard? ” 

But Bernard was anxious to discuss another subject, 
and therefore would not speak such words of wisdom 
as to Lily’s engagement as might have been expected 
from him had he been in a different frame of mind. 

“No, I should say not,” said he. “ But, Bell MM 

“T do not know that we could have acted otherwise 
than we have done, and yet I fear that we have been 
rash. If he makes her unhappy, Bernard, I shall never 
forgive you.” 

But as she said this she put her hand lovingly upon 
his arm, as a cousin might do, and spoke in a tone 
which divested her threat of its acerbity. 

“You must not quarrel with me, Bell, whatever may 
happen. I cannot afford to quarrel with you.” 

“ Of course I was not in earnest as to that.” 

“You and I must never quarrel, Bell; at least, I 
hope not. I could bear to quarrel with any one rather 
than with you.” And then, as he spoke, there was 
something in his voice which gave the girl some slight, 
indistinct warning of what might be his intention. 
Not that she said to herself at once, that he was going 
to make her an offer of his hand,—now, on the spot; 
but she felt that he intended something beyond the 
tenderness of ordinary cousinly affection. 

“T hope we shall never quarrel,” she said. But as 
she spoke her mind was settling itself,—forming its 
resolution, and coming to a conclusion as to the sort 
of love which Bernard might, perhaps, expect. And it 
formed another conclusion; as to the sort of love 
which might be given in return. 
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“Bell,” he said, “ you and I have always been dear 
friends.” 

“Ves; always.” 

“Why should we not be something more than 
friends?” 

To give Captain Daie his due I must declare that 
his voice was perfectly natural as he asked this ques- 
tion, and that he showed no signs of nervousness, 
either in his face or limbs. He had made up his mind 
to do it on that occasion, and he did it without any 
signs of outward disturbance. He asked his question, 
and then he waited for his answer. In this he was 
rather hard upon his cousin; for, though the question 
had certainly been asked in language that could not be 
mistaken, still the matter had not been put forward 
with all that fulness which a young lady, under such 
circumstances, has a right to expect. 

They had sat down on the turf close to the ha-ha, 
and they were so near that Bernard was able to put out 
his hand with the view of taking that of his cousin within 
his own. But she contrived to keep her hands locked 
together, so that he merely held her gently by the wrist. 

“T don’t quite understand, Bernard,” she said, after 
a minute’s pause. 

“Shall we be more than cousins? Shall we be man 
and wife?” 

Now, at least, she could not say that she did not 
understand. If the question was ever asked plainly, 
Bernard Dale had asked it plainly. Shall we be man 
and wife? Few men, I fancy, dare to put it all at 
once in so abrupt a way, and yet I do not know that 
the English language affords any better terms for the 
question. | 
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“Oh, Bernard! you have surprised me.” 

“T hope I have not pained you, Bell. I have been 
long thinking of this, but I am well aware that my own 
manner, even to you, has not been that of a lover. It 
is not in me to smile and say soft things, as Crosbie 
can. But I do not love you the less on that account. 
I have looked about for a wife, and I have thought 
that if I could gain you I should be very fortunate.” 

He did not then say anything about his uncle, and 
the eight hundred a year; but he fully intended to do 
sO as soon as an opportunity should serve. He was 
quite of opinion that eight hundred a year and the 
good-will of a rich uncle were strong grounds for mat- 
rimony,—were grounds even for love; and he did not 
doubt but his cousin would see the matter in the same 
light. 

“You are very good to me—more than good. Of 
course I know that. But, oh, Bernard! I did not ex. 
pect this a bit.” 

“But you will answer me, Bell! Or if you would 
like time to think, or to speak to my aunt, perhaps you 
will answer me to-morrow?” 

“T think I ought to answer you now.” 

“Not if it be a refusal, Bell. Think well of it be- 
fore you do that. I should have told you that our 
uncle wishes this match, and that he will remove any 
difficulty there might be about money.” 

“T do not care for money.” 

“ But, as you were saying about Lily, one has to be 
prudent. Now, in our marriage, everything of that 
kind would be well arranged. My uncle has promised 
me that he would at once allow us «) 

“Stop, Bernard. You must not be led to suppose 
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that any offer made by my uncle would help to pur- 
chase Indeed, there can be no need for us to 
talk about money.” 

“‘T wished to let you know the facts of the case, ex- 
actly as they are. And as to our uncle, I cannot but 
think that you would be glad, in such a matter, to have 
him on your side.” 

“Yes, I should be glad to have him on my side; 
that is, if I were going But my uncle’s wishes 
could not influence my decision. The fact is, Ber- 
nard. iy 

“Well, dearest, what is the fact? ” 

’ “T have always regarded you rather as a brother 
than as anything else.” 

“ But that regard may be changed.” 

“No; I think not. Bernard, I will go further and 
speak on at once. It cannot be changed. I know 
myself well enough to say that with certainty. It can- 
not be changed.” 

“You mean that you cannot love me?” 

“Not as you would have me do. I do love you 
very dearly,—very dearly, indeed. I would go to you 
in any trouble, exactly as I would go to a brother.” 

** And must that be all, Bell? ” 

“Ts not that all the sweetest love that can be felt? 
But you must not think me ungrateful or proud. I 
know well that you are—are proposing to do for me 
much more than I deserve. Any girl might be proud 
of such an offer. But, dear Bernard 3 

“Bell, before you give me a final answer, sleep upon 
this and talk it over with your mother. Of course you 
were unprepared, and I cannot expect that you should 
promise me so much without a moment’s consideration.” 
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“T was unprepared, and therefore I have not 
answered you as I should have done. But as it has 
gone so far, I cannot let you leave me in uncertainty. 
It is not necessary that I should keep you waiting. In 
this matter I do know my own mind. Dear Bernard, 
indeed, indeed it cannot be as you have proposed.” 

She spoke in a low voice, and in a tone that had in 
it something of almost imploring humility; but, never- 
theless, it conveyed to her cousin an assurance that she 
was in earnest; an assurance also that that earnest 
would not readily be changed. Was she not a Dale? 
And when did a Dale change his mind? For a while 
he sat silent by her; and she, too, having declared her 
intention, refrained from further words. For some 
minutes they thus remained, looking down into the 
ha-ha. She still kept her old position, holding her 
hands clasped together over her knees; but he was 
now lying on his side, supporting his head upon his 
arm, with his face indeed turned towards her, but with 
his eyes fixed upon the grass. During this time, how- 
ever, he was not idle. His cousin’s answer, though it 
had grieved him, had not come upon him as a blow 
stunning him for a moment, and rendering him unfit 
for instant thought. He was grieved, more grieved 
than he had thought he would have been. ‘The thing 
that he had wanted moderately, he now wanted the 
more in that it was denied to him. But he was able 
to perceive the exact truth of his position, and to cal- 
culate what might be his chances if he went on with 
his suit, and what his advantage if he at once aban- 
doned it. 

“T do not wish to press you unfairly, Bell; but may 

I ask if any other preference x 
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“There is no other preference,” she answered. And 
then again they were silent for a minute or two. 

“My uncle will be much grieved at this,” he said at 
last. 

“Tf that be all,” said Bell, “I do not think that we 
need either of us trouble ourselves. He can have no 
right to dispose of our hearts.” 

“T understand the taunt, Bell.” 

“Dear Bernard, there was no taunt. I intended 
none.” 

“T need not speak of my own grief. You cannot 
but know how deep it must be. Why should I have 
submitted myself to this mortification had not my heart 
been concerned? But that I will bear, if I must bear 
it ” And then he paused, looking up at her. 

“Tt will soon pass away,” she said. 

“T will accept it at any rate without complaint. 
But as to my uncle’s feelings, it is open to me to 
speak, and to you, I should think, to listen without in- 
difference. He has been kind to us both, and loves 
us two above any other living beings. It’s not surpris- 
ing that he should wish to see us married, and it will 
not be surprising if your refusal should be a great blow 
to him.” 

“T shall be sorry—very sorry.” 

“T also shall be sorry. I am now speaking of him. 
He has set his heart upon it; and as he has but few 
wishes, few desires, so is he the more constant in those 
which he expresses. When he knows this, I fear that 
we shall find him very stern.” 

“Then he will be unjust.” 

“No; he will not be unjust. He is always a just 
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man. But he will be unhappy, and will, I fear, make 
others unhappy. Dear Bell, may not this thing remain 
for a while unsettled? You will not find that I take 
advantage of your goodness. I will not intrude it on 
you again,—say for a fortnight,—or till Crosbie shall 
be zone,? 

“No, no, no,” said Bell. 

““Why are you so eager in your noes? There can 
be no danger in such delay. I will not press you,— 
and you can let my uncle think that you have at least 
taken time for consideration.” 

“There are things as to which one is bound to 
answer at once. If I doubted myself, I would let you 
persuade me. But I do not doubt myself, and I 
should be wrong to keep you in suspense. Dear, 
dearest Bernard, it cannot be; and as it cannot be, 
you, as my brother, would bid me say so clearly. It 
cannot be.” 

As she made this last assurance, they heard the steps 
of Lily and her lover close to them, and they both felt 
that it would be well that their intercourse should thus 
be brought to a close. Neither had known how to 
get up and leave the place, and yet each had felt that 
nothing further could then be said. 

“Did you ever see anything so sweet and affection- 
ate and romantic?” said Lily, standing over them and 
looking at them. “And all the while we have been 
so practical and worldly. Do you know, Bell, that 
Adolphus seems to think that we can’t very well keep 
pigs in London. It makes me so unhappy.” 

“Tt does seem a pity,” said Crosbie, “ for Lily seems 
to know all about pigs.” 
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‘“Of course I do. I have n’t lived in the country all 
my life for nothing. Oh, Bernard, I should so like to 
see you rolled down into the bottom of the ha-ha. 
Just remain there, and we ’ll do it between us.” 

Whereupon Bernard got up, as did Bell also, and 
they all went in to tea, 


CHAPTER Re bxe 
& 
MRS. DALE’S LITTLE PARTY. 


THE next day was the day of the party. Not a 
word more was said on that evening between Bell and 
her cousin, at least, not a word more of any peculiar 
note; and when Crosbie suggested to his friend on the 
following morning that they should both step down and 
see how the preparations were getting on at the Small 
House, Bernard declined. 

“You forget, my dear fellow, that I’m not in love 
as you are,” said he. 

“ But I thought you were,”. said Crosbie. 

“No; not at all as you are. You are an accepted 
lover, and will be allowed to do anything,—whip the 
creams, and tune the piano, if you know how. I’m 
only a half sort of lover, meditating a mariage de con- 
venance to oblige an uncle, and by no means required 
by the terms of my agreement to undergo a very rigid 
amount of drill. Your position is just the reverse.” 
In saying all which Captain Dale was no doubt very 
false; but if falseness can be forgiven to.a man in any 
position, it may be forgiven in that which he then 
filled. So Crosbie went down to the Small House 
alone. 

“Dale would n’t come,” said he, speaking to the 
three ladies together. ‘I suppose he ’s keeping him- 
self up for the dance on the lawn.” 
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“TI hope he will be here in the evening,” said Mrs. 
Dale. But Bell said never a word. She had deter- 
mined, that under the existing circumstances, it would 
be only fair to her cousin that his offer and her answer 
to it should be kept secret. She knew why Bernard 
did not come across from the Great House with his 
friend, but she said nothing of her knowledge. Lily 
looked at her, but looked without speaking; and as 
for Mrs. Dale, she took no notice of the circumstance. 
Thus they passed the afternoon together without 
further mention of Bernard Dale; and it may be said, 
at any rate of Lily and Crosbie, that his presence was 
not missed. 

Mrs. Eames, with her son and daughter, were the 
first to come. “It is so nice of you to come early,” 
said Lily, trying on the spur of the moment to say 
something which should sound pleasant and happy, but 
in truth using that form of welcome which to my ears 
sounds always the most ungracious. “Ten minutes 
before the time named; and, of course, you must have 
understood that I meant thirty minutes after it!” That 
is my interpretation of the words when I am thanked 
for coming early. But Mrs. Eames was a kind, patient, 
unexacting woman, who took all civil words as mean- 
ing civility. And, indeed, Lily had meant nothing else. 

“Yes; we did come early,” said Mrs. Eames, “ be- 
causé Mary thought she would like to go up into the 
girls’ room and just settle her hair, you know.” 

“So she shall,” said Lily, who had taken Mary by 
the hand. 

“ And we knew we should n’t be in the way. Johnny 
can go out into the garden if there ’s anything left to 
be done.” 
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“He shan’t be banished unless he likes it,” said 
Mrs. Dale. ‘If he finds us women too much for his 
unaided strength——” 

Johnny Eames muttered something about being very 
well as he was, and then got himself into an arm-chair. 
He had shaken hands with Lily, trying as he did so 
to pronounce articulately a little speech which he had 
prepared for the occasion. ‘I have to congratulate 
you, Lily, and I hope with all my heart that you will 
be happy.” The words were simple enough, and were 
not ill-chosen, but the poor young man never got them 
spoken. The word “congratulate” did reach Lily’s 
ears, and she understood it all ;—both the kindness of 
the intended speech and the reason why it could not 
be spoken. 

“Thank you, John,” she said; ‘I hope I shall see 
so much of you in London. It will be so nice to have 
an old Guestwick friend near me.” She had her own 
voice, and the pulses of her heart better under com- 
mand than had he; but she also felt that the occasion 
was trying to her. The man had loved her honestly 
and truly,—still did love her, paying her the great 
homage of bitter grief in that he had lost her. Where 
is the girl who will not sympathise with such love and 
such grief, if it be shown only because it cannot be 
concealed, and be declared against the will of him who 
declares it? 

Then came in old Mrs. Hearn, whose cottage was 
not distant two minutes’ walk from the Small House. 
She always called Mrs. Dale “my dear,” and petted 
the girls as though they had been children. When told 
of Lily’s marriage, she had thrown up her hands with 
surprise, for she had still left in some corner of her 
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drawers remnants of sugar-plums which she had 
bought for Lily. “ A London man, is he?” Well, well. 
I wish he lived in the country. Eight hundred a year, 
my dear?” she had said to Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ That sounds 
nice down here, because we are all so poor. But I 
suppose eight hundred a year is n’t very much up in 
London.” 

“The squire’s coming, I suppose, is n’t he?” said 
Mrs. Hearn, as she seated herself on the sofa close to 
Mrs. Dale. 

“Yes, he ’ll be here by-and-bye; unless he changes 
his mind, you know. He does n’t stand on ceremony 
with me.” 

“ He change his mind! When did you ever know 
Christopher Dale change his mind?” 

“ He is pretty constant, Mrs. Hearn.” 

“Tf he promised to give a man a penny, he ’d give 
it. But if he promised to take away a pound, he ’d 
take it, though it cost him years to get it. He’s going 
to turn me out of my cottage, he says.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Hearn!” 

“ Jolliffe came and told me’—Jolliffe, I should ex- 
plain, was the bailiff,—“ that if I did n’t like it as it 
was, I might leave it, and that the squire could get 
double the rent for it. Now all I asked was that he 
should do a little painting in the kitchen; and the 
wood is all as black as his hat.” 

“T thought it was understood you were to paint in- 
side.” 

“How can I do it, my dear, with a hundred and 
forty pounds for everything? I must tive, you know! 
And he that has workmen about him every day of the 
year! And was that a message to send to me, who 
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have lived in the parish for fifty years? Here he is.” 
And Mrs. Hearn majestically raised herself from her 
seat as the squire entered the room. 

With him entered Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, from the 
parsonage, with Dick Boyce, the ungrown gentleman, 
and two girl Boyces, who were fourteen and fifteen 
years of age. Mrs. Dale, with the amount of good- 
nature usual on such occasions, asked reproachfully 
why Jane, and Charles, and Florence, and Bessy, did 
not come,—Boyce being a man who had his quiver full 
of them,—and Mrs. Boyce, giving the usual answer, 
declared that she already felt that they had come as 
an avalanche. 

“ But where are the—the—the young men?” asked 
Lily, assuming a look of mock astonishment. 

“They ’ll be across in two or three hours’ time,” said 
the squire. “They both dressed for dinner, and, as 
I thought, made themselves very smart; but for such 
a grand occasion as this they thought a second dressing 
necessary. How do you do, Mrs. Hearn? I hope 
you are quite well. No rheumatism left, eh?” This 
the squire said very loud into Mrs. Hearn’s ear. Mrs. 
Hearn was perhaps a little hard of hearing; but it was 
very little, and she hated to be thought deaf. She did 
not, moreover, like to be thought rheumatic. This the 
squire knew, and therefore his mode of address was 
not good-natured. 

“You need n’t make me#jump so, Mr. Dale. I’m 
pretty well now, thank ye. I did have a twinge in 
the spring,—that cottage is so badly built for draughts! 
‘I wonder you can live in it,’ my sister said to me the 
fast time she was over. I suppose I should be better 
off over with her at Hamersham, only one does n’t 
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like to move, you know, after living fifty years in one 
parish.” 

“You must n’t think of going away from us,” Mrs. 
Boyce said, speaking by no means loud, but slowly 
and plainly, hoping thereby to flatter the old woman. 
But the old woman understood it all. “She ’s a sly 
creature, is Mrs. Boyce,” Mrs. Hearn said to Mrs. 
Dale, before the evening was out. There are some 
old people whom it is very hard to flatter, and with 
whom it is, nevertheless, almost impossible to live un- 
less you do flatter them. 

At last the two heroes came in across the lawn at 
the drawing-room window; and Lily, as they entered, 
dropped a low curtsey before them, gently swelling 
down upon the ground with her light muslin dress, till 
she looked like some wondrous flower that had 
bloomed upon the carpet, and putting her two hands, 
with the backs of her fingers pressed together, on the 
buckle of her girdle, she said, ‘We are waiting upon 
your honours’ kind grace, and feel how much we owe 
to you for favouring our poor abode.” And then she 
gently rose up again, smiling, oh, so sweetly, on the 
man she loved, and the puffings and swellings went 
out of her muslin. 

I think there is nothing in the world so pretty as the 
conscious little tricks of love played off by a girl 
towards the man she loves, when she has made up her 
mind boldly that all the world may know that she has 
given herself away to him. 

I am not sure that Crosbie liked it all as much as 
he should have done. The bold assurance of her 
love when they two were alone together he did like. 
What man does not like such assurances on such occa- 
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sions? But perhaps he would have been better pleased 
had Lily shown more reticence,—been more secret, as 
it were, as to her feelings, when others were around 
them. It was not that he accused her in his thoughts 
of any want of delicacy. He read her character too 
well ;—was, if not quite aright in his reading of it, at 
least too nearly sd to admit of his making against her 
any such accusation as that. It was the calf-like feel- 
ing that was disagreeable to him. He did not like to 
be presented, even to the world of Allington, as a vic- 
tim caught for the sacrifice, and bound with ribbon for 
the altar. And then there lurked behind it all a feel- 
ing that it might be safer that the thing should not be 
so openly manifested before all the world. Of course, 
everybody knew that he was engaged to Lily Dale; 
nor had he, as he said to himself, perhaps too fre- 
quently, the slightest idea of breaking from that en- 
gagement. But then the marriage might possibly be 
delayed. He had not discussed that matter yet 
with Lily, having, indeed, at the first moment of his 
gratified love, created some little difficulty for himself 


by pressing for an early day. “TI will refuse you 
nothing,” she had said to him; “but do not make it 
too soon.” He saw, therefore, before him some little 


embarrassment, and was inclined to wish that Lily ° 
would abstain from that manner which seemed to de- 
clare to all the world that she was about to be married 
immediately. “I must speak to her to-morrow,” he 
said to himself, as he accepted her salute with a mock 
gravity equal to her own. 

Poor Lily! How little she understood as yet what 
was passing through his mind. Had she known his 
wish she would have wrapped up her love carefully in 
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a napkin, so that no one should have seen it,—no one 
but he, when he might choose to have the treasure 
uncovered for his sight. And it was all for his sake 
that she had been thus open in her ways. She had 
seen girls who were half ashamed of their love; but 
she would never be ashamed of hers or of him. She 
had given herself to him; and now all the world might 
know it, if all the world cared for such knowledge. 
Why should she be ashamed of that which, to her 
thinking, was so great an honour to her? She had 
heard of girls who would not speak of their love, argu- 
ing to themselves cannily that there may be many a 
slip between the cup and the lip. There could be no 
need of any such caution with her. There could 
surely be no such slip! Should there be such a fall, 
—shouid any such fate, either by falseness or misfort- 
une, come upon her,—no such caution could be of 
service to save her. The cup would have been so 
shattered in its fall that no further piercing of its parts 
would be in any way possible. So much as this she 
did not exactly say to herself; but she felt it all, and 
went bravely forward,—bold in her love, and careful 
to hide it from none who chanced to see it. 

They had gone through the ceremony with the cake 
‘and tea-cups, and had decided that, at any rate, the 
first dance or two should be held upon the lawn when 
the last of the guests arrived. 

“Oh, Adolphus, I am so glad he has come!” said 
Lily. “ Do try to like him.” Of Dr. Crofts, who was 
the new comer, she had sometimes spoken to her lover, 
but she had never coupled her sister’s name with that 
of the doctor, even in speaking to him. Nevertheless, 
Crosbie had in some way conceived the idea that this 
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Crofts either had been, or was, or was to be, in love 
with Bell; and as he was prepared to advocate his 
friend Dale’s claims in that quarter, he was not par- 
ticularly anxious to welcome the doctor as a thoroughly 
intimate friend of the family. He knew nothing as yet 
of Dale’s offer, or of Bell’s refusal, but he was prepared 
for war, if war should be necessary. Of the squire, at 
the present moment, he was not very fond; but if his 
destiny intended to give him a wife out of this family, 
he should prefer the owner of Allington and nephew 
of Lord De Guest as a brother-in-law to a village doc- 
tor,—as he took upon himself, in his pride, to call Dr. 
Crofts. 

“It is very unfortunate,” said he, ‘“‘but I never do 
like Paragons.” 

‘But you must like this Paragon. Not that he is a 
Paragon at all, for he smokes and hunts, and does all 
manner of wicked things.” And then she went for- 
ward to welcome her friend. 

Dr. Crofts was a slight, spare man, about five feet 
nine in height, with very bright dark eyes, a broad 
forehead, with dark hair that almost curled, but which 
did not come so forward over his brow as it should 
have done for purposes of beauty,—with a thin well- 
cut nose, and a mouth that would have been perfect 
had the lips been a little fuller. The lower part of 
his face, when seen alone, had in it somewhat of stern- 
ness, which, however, was redeemed by the brightness 
of his eyes. And yet an artist would have declared 
that the lower features of his face were by far the more 
handsome. 

Lily went across to him and greeted him heartily, 
declaring how glad she was to have him there. ‘ And 
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I must introduce you to Mr. Crosbie,” she said, as 
though she was determined to carry her point. The 
two men shook hands with each other coldly, without 
saying a word, as young men are apt to do when they 
are brought together in that way. Then they sepa- 
rated at once, somewhat to the disappointment of Lily. 
Crosbie stood off by himself, both his eyes turned up 
towards the ceiling, and looking as though he meant 
to give himself airs; while Crofts got himself quickly 
up to the fireplace, making civil little speeches to Mrs. 
Dale, Mrs. Boyce, and Mrs. Hearn. And then at last 
he made his way round to Bell. 

“T am so glad,” he said, “to congratulate you on 
your sister’s engagement.” 

“Yes,” said Bell; “we knew that you would be glad 
to hear of her happiness.” 

“Indeed, I am glad, and thoroughly hope that she 
may be happy. You all like him, do you not?” 

“We like him very much.” 

“And I am told that he is well off. He is a very 
fortunate man,—very fortunate,—very fortunate.” 

“Of course we think so,” said Bell. ‘‘ Not, how- 
ever, because he is rich.” : 

“No; not because he is rich. But because, being 
worthy of such happiness, his circumstances should 
enable him to marry, and to enjoy it.” 

* Yes, exactly,” said Bell, “That isjust.it:") Then 
she sat down, and in sitting down put an end to the 
conversation. ‘That is just it,” she had said. But 
as soon as the words were spoken she declared to her- 
self that it was not so, and that Crofts was wrong. 
“We love him,” she said to herself, ‘‘ not because he is 
rich enough to marry without anxious thought, but be- 
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cause he dares to marry although he is not rich.” And 
then she told herself that she was angry with the doc- 
tor. 

After that Dr. Crofts got off towards the door, and 
stood there by himself, leaning against the wall, with 
the thumbs of both his hands stuck into the armholes 
of his waistcoat. People said that he was a shy man. 
I suppose he was shy, and yet he was a man that was 
by no means afraid of doing anything that he had to 
do. He could speak before a multitude without being 
abashed, whether it was a multitude of men or of wom- 
en. He could be very fixed, too, in his own opinion, 
and eager, if not violent, in the prosecution of his pur- 
pose. But he could not stand and say little words, 
when he had in truth nothing to say. He could not 
keep his ground when he felt that he was not using 
the ground upon which he stood. He had not learned 
the art of assuming himself to be of importance in 
whatever place he might find himself. It was this art 
which Crosbie had learned, and by this art that he had 
flourished. So Crofts retired and leaned against the 
wall near the door; and Crosbie came forward and 
shone like an Apollo among all the guests. “ How is 
it that he does it?’’ said John Eames to himself, envy- 
ing the perfect happiness of the London man of fashion. 

At last Lily got the dancers out upon the lawn, and 
then they managed to get through one quadrille. But 
it was found that it did not answer. The music of 
single fiddle which Crosbie had hired from Guestwick 
was not sufficient for the purpose; and then the grass, 
though it was perfect for purposes of croquet, was not 
pleasant to the feet for dancing. 

“This is very nice,” said Bernard to his cousin. 
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“JT don’t know anything that could be nicer; but per- 
haps 

“T know what you mean,” said Lily. “ But I shall 
stay here. There ’s no touch of romance about any 
of you. Look at the moon there at the back of the 
steeple. I don’t mean to go in all night.” ‘Then she 
walked off by one of the paths, and her lover went 
after her. 

‘Don’t you like the moon?” she said, as she took 
his arm, to which she was now so accustomed that she 
hardly thought of it as she tcok it. 

“Like the moon—well; I fancy I lke the sun 
better. I don’t quite believe in moonlight. I think 
it does best to talk about when one wants to be senti- 
mental.” 

“Ah! that is just what I fear. That is what I say 
to Bell when I tell her that her romance will fade as 
the roses do. And then I shall have to learn that 
prose is more serviceable than poetry, and that the 
mind is better than the heart, and—and that money is 
better than love. It’s all coming, I know; and yet 
I do like the moonlight.” 

“And the poetry,—and the love? ” 

“Yes. The poetry much, and the love more. To 
be loved by you is sweeter even than any of my 
dreams,—is better than all the poetry I have read.” 

“Dearest Lily,” and his unchecked arm stole round 
her waist. 

“Tt is the meaning of the moonlight, and the essence 
of the poetry,” continued the impassioned girl. “I did 
not know then why I liked such things, but now I 
know. It was because I longed to be loved.” 

“ And to love.” 
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“Oh, yes. I would be nothing without that. But 
that, you know, is your delight,—or should be. ‘The 
other is mine. And yet it is a delight to love you; 
to know that I may love you.” 

“You mean that this is the realisation of your 
romance.” 

“Yes; but it must not be the end of it, Adolphus. 
You must like the soft twilight, and the long evenings 
when we shall be alone; and you must read to me the 
books I love, and you must not teach me to think that 
the world is hard, and dry, and cruel,—not yet. I tell 
Bell so very often; but you must not say so to me.” 

“Tt shall not be dry and cruel, if I can prevent it.” 

“You understand what I mean, dearest. I will not 
think it dry and cruel, even though sorrow should 
come upon us, if you I think you know what I 
mean.” 

“Tf I am good to you.” 

“Tam not afraid of that ;—I am not the least afraid 
of that. You do not think that I could ever distrust 
you? But you must not be ashamed to look at the 
moonlight, and to read poetry, and to 4 

“To talk nonsense, you mean.” 

But as he said it, he pressed her closer to his side, 
and his tone was pleasant to her. 

“T suppose I ’m talking nonsense now?” she said, 
pouting. ‘‘ You liked me better when I was talking 
about the pigs; did n’t you?” 

“No; I like you best now.” 

“ And why did n’t you like me then? Did I say 
anything to offend you?” 

“T like you best now, because 

They were standing in the narrow pathway of the 


” 
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gate leading from the bridge into ‘the gardens of the 
Great House, and the shadow of the thick-spreading 
laurels was around them. But the moonlight still 
pierced brightly through the little avenue, and she 
looked up to him, could see the form of his face and 
the loving softness of his eye. 

“ Because ,’ said he; and then he stooped over 
her and pressed her closely, while she put up her lips 
to his, standing on tip-toe that she might reach to his 
face. 

“Oh, my love!” she said. “My love! my love!” 

As Crosbie walked back to the Great House that 
night, he made a firm resolution that no consideration 
of worldly welfare should ever induce him to break 
his engagement with Lily Dale. He went somewhat 
further also, and determined that he would not put off 
the marriage for more than six or eight months, or, 
at the most, ten, if he could possibly get his affairs 
arranged in that time. To be sure, he must give up 
everything,—all the aspirations and ambition of his life ; 
but then, as he declared to himself somewhat mourn- 
fully, he was prepared to do that. Such were his 
resolutions, and, as he thought of them in bed, he 
came to the conclusion that few men were less selfish 
than he was. 

“But what will they say to us for staying away?” 
said Lily, recovering herself. “And I ought to be 
making the people dance, you know. Come along, 
and do make yourself nice. Do waltz with Mary 
Eames ;—pray, do. If you don’t, I won’t speak to 
you all night!” 

Acting under which threat, Crosbie did, on his re- 
turn, solicit the honour of that young lady’s hand, 
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thereby elating her into a seventh heaven of happiness. 
What could the world afford better than a waltz with 
such a partner as Adolphus Crosbie? And poor Mary 
Eames could waltz well; though she could not talk 
much as she danced, and would pant a good deal 
when she stopped. She put too much of her energy 
into the motion, and was too anxious to do the me- 
chanical part of the work in a manner that should be 
satisfactory to her partner. “Oh! thank you;—it ’s 
very nice. I shall be able to go on—again directly.” 
Her conversation with Crosbie did not get much be- 
yond that, and yet she felt that she had never done 
better than on this occasion. 

Though there were, at most, not above five couples 
of dancers, and though they who did not dance, such 
as the squire and Mr. Boyce, and a curate from a 
neighbouring parish, had, in fact, nothing to amuse 
them, the affair was kept on very merrily for a con- 
siderable number of hours. Exactly at twelve o’clock 
there was a little supper, which, no doubt, served to 
relieve Mrs. Hearn’s evmuz, and at which Mrs. Boyce 
also seemed to enjoy herself. As to the Mrs. Boyces 
on such occasions, I profess that I feel no pity. They 
are generally happy in their children’s happiness, or if 
not, they ought to be. At any rate, they are simply 
performing a manifest duty, which duty, in their time, 
was performed on their behalf. But on what account 
do the Mrs. Hearns betake themselves to such gather- 
ings? Why did that ancient lady sit there hour after 
hour yawning, longing for her bed, looking every ten 
minutes at her watch, while her old bones were stiff 
and sore, and her old ears pained with the noise? It 
could hardly have been simply for the sake of the 
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supper. After the supper, however, her maid took her 
across to her cottage, and Mrs. Boyce also then stole 
away home, and the squire went off with some little 
parade, suggesting to the young men that they should 
make no noise in the house as they returned. But the 
poor curate remained, talking a dull word every now 
and then to Mrs. Dale, and looking on with tantalized 
eyes at the joys which the world had prepared for 
others than him. I must say that I think that public 
opinion and the bishops together are too hard upon 
curates in this particular. 

In the latter part of the night’s delight, when time 
and practice had made them all happy together, John 
Eames stood up for the first time to dance with Lily. 
She had done all she could, short of asking him, to 
induce him to do her this favour; for she felt that it 
would be a favour. How great had been the desire 
on his part to ask her, and, at the same time, how 
great the repugnance, Lily, perhaps, did not quite un- 
derstand. And yet she understood much of it. She 
knew that he was not angry with her. She knew that 
he was suffering from the injured pride of futile love, 
almost as much as from the futile love itself. She 
wished to put him at his ease in this; but she did not 
quite give him credit for the full sincerity, and the up- 
right, uncontrolled heartiness of his feelings. 

At length he did come up to her, and though, in 
truth, she was engaged, she at once accepted his offer. 
Then she tripped across the room. ‘‘ Adolphus,” she 
said, “I can’t dance with you, though I said I would. 
John Eames has asked me, and I have n’t stood up 
with him before. You understand, and you ’ll bea 
good boy, won’t you?” 
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Crosbie, not being in the least jealous, was a good 
boy, and sat himself down to rest, hidden behind a door. 

For the first few minutes the conversation between 
Eames and Lily was of a very matter-of-fact kind. 
She repeated her wish that she might see him in Lon- 
don, and he said that of course he should come and 
call. Then there was silence for a little while, and 
they went through their figure dancing. 

“TJ don’t at all know yet when we are to be mar- 
ried,” said Lily, as soon as they were again standing 
together. 

“No; I dare say not,” said Eames. 

“But not this year, I suppose. Indeed, I should 
say, of course not.” 

“In the spring, perhaps,” suggested Eames. He 
had an unconscious desire that it might be postponed 
to some Greek kalends, and yet he did not wish to in- 
jure Lily. 

“The reason I mention it is this, that we should be 
so very glad if you could be here. We all love you 
so much, and I should so like to have you here on 
that day.” 

Why is it that girls so constantly do this,—so fre- 
quently ask men who have loved them to be present 
at their marriages with other men? ‘There is no tri- 
umph init. It is done in sheer kindness and affection. 
They intend to offer something which shall soften and 
not aggravate the sorrow that they have caused. “You 
can’t marry me yourself,” the lady seems to say. “ But 
the next greatest blessing which I can offer you shall be 
yours,—you shall see me married to somebody else.” 
I fully appreciate the intention, but in honest truth, I 
doubt the eligibility of the proffered entertainment. 
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On the present occasion John Eames seemed to be 
of this opinion, for he did not at once accept the in- 
vitation. 

‘Will you not oblige me so far as that?” said she, 
softly. 

“JT would do anything to oblige you,” said he, 
gruffly ; “almost anything.” 

“ But not that?” 

“No; not that. I could not do that.” Then he 
went off upon his figure, and when they were next both 
standing together, they remained silent till their turn 
for dancing had again come. Why was it, that after 
that night Lily thought more of John Eames than ever 
she had thought before;—felt for him, I mean, a 
higher respect, as for a man who had a will of his own? 

And. in that quadrille Crofts and Bell had been 
dancing together, and they also had been talking of 
Lily’s marriage. ‘‘ A man may undergo what he likes 
for himself,” he had said, “ but he has no right to make 
a woman undergo poverty.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Bell. 

“That which is no suffering for a man,—which no 
man should think of for himself,—will make a hell on 
earth for a woman.” 

“T suppose it would,” said Bell, answering him with- 
out a sign of feeling in her face or voice. But she 
took in every word that he spoke, and disputed their 
truth inwardly with all the strength of her heart and 
mind, and with the very vehemence of her soul. “As 
if a woman cannot bear more than a man!” she said 
to herself, as she walked the length of the room alone, 
when she had got herself free from the dector’s arm. 


CHAPTER TX. 
MRS. LUPEX AND AMELIA ROPER, 


I sHouLp simply mislead a confiding reader if I 
were to tell him that Mrs. Lupex was an amiable 
woman. Perhaps the fact that she was not amiable 
is the one great fault that should be laid to her charge ; 
but that fault had spread itself so widely, and had 
cropped forth in so many different places of her life, 
like a strong rank plant that will show itself all over a 
garden, that it may almost be said that it made her 
odious in every branch of life, and detestable alike to 
those who knew her little and to those who knew her 
much. If a searcher could have got at the inside 
spirit of the woman, that searcher would have found 
that she wished to go right,—that she did make, or at 
any rate promise to herself that she would make, cer- 
tain struggles to attain decency and propriety. But it 
was so natural to her to torment those whose mis- 
fortune brought them near to her, and especially that 
wretched man who in an evil day had taken her to his 
bosom as his wife, that decency fled from her, and 
propriety would not live in her quarters. 

Mrs. Lupex was, as I have already described her, a 
woman not without some feminine attraction in the 
eyes of those who like morning negligence and even- 
ing finery, and do not object to a long nose somewhat 
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on one side. She was clever in her way, and could 
say smart things. She could flatter also, though her 
very flattery had always in it something that was disa- 
greeable. And she must have had some power of will, 
as otherwise her husband would have escaped from her 
before the days of which I am writing. Otherwise, 
also, she could hardly have obtained her footing and 
kept it in Mrs. Roper’s drawing-room. For though 
the hundred pounds a year, either paid, or promised to 
be paid, was matter with Mrs. Roper of vast consider- 
ation, nevertheless the first three months of Mrs. Lu- 
pex’s sojourn in Burton Crescent were not over before 
the landlady of that house was most anxiously desirous 
of getting herself quit of her married boarders. 

I shall perhaps best describe a little incident that 
had occurred in Burton Crescent during the absence 
of our friend Eames, and the manner in which things 
were going on in that locality, by giving at length two 
letters which Johnny received by post at Guestwick on 
the morning after Mrs. Dale’s party. One was from 
his friend Cradell, and the other from the devoted 
Amelia. In this instance I will give that from the 
gentleman first, presuming that I shall best consult my 
reader’s wishes by keeping the greater delicacy till the 
last. 

**TIncome-Tax Office, September, 186—, 

“My dear Johnny,—We have had a terrible affair 
in the Crescent; and I really hardly know how to tell 
you; and yet I must do it, for I want your advice. 
You know the sort of standing that I was on with Mrs. 
Lupex, and perhaps you remember what we were say- 
ing on the platform at the station. I have, no doubt, 
been fond of her society, as I might be of that of any 
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other friend. I knew, of course, that she was a fine 
woman; and if her husband chose to be jealous, I 
could n’t help that. But I never intended anything 
wrong; and, if it was necessary, could n’t I call you 
as a witness to prove it? I never spoke a word to her 
out of Mrs. Roper’s drawing-room; and Miss Spruce, 
or Mrs. Roper, or somebody has always been there. 
You know he drinks horribly sometimes, but I do not 
think he ever gets downright drunk. Well, he came 
home last night about nine o’clock after one of these 
bouts. From what Jemima says [Jemima was Mrs. 
Roper’s parlour-maid], I believe he had been at it 
down at the theatre for three days. We had n’t seen 
him since Tuesday. He went straight into the parlour 
and sent up Jemima to me, to say that he wanted to 
see me. Mrs. Lupex was in the room and heard the 
girl summon me, and, jumping up, she declared that if 
there was going to be blood shed she would leave the 
house. There was nobody else in the room but Miss 
Spruce, and she did n’t say a word, but took her can- 
dle and went upstairs. You must own it looked very 
uncomfortable. What was I to do with a drunken 
man down in the parlour? However, she seemed to 
think. I ought to go. ‘If he comes up here,’ said she, 
‘I shall be the victim. You little know of what that 
man is capable when his wrath has been inflamed by 
wine?’ Now, I think you are aware that I am not 
likely to be very much afraid of any man; but why was 
I to be got into a row in such a way as this? I 
had n’t done anything. And then, if there was to be a 
quarrel, and anything was to come of it, as she seemed 
to expect, — like bloodshed, I mean, or a fight, or if he 
were to knock me on the head with the poker, where 
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should I be at my office? A man ina public office, 
as you and I are, can’t quarrel like anybody else. It 
was this that I felt so much at the moment. ‘Go 
down to him,’ said she, ‘unless you wish to see me 
murdered at your feet.’ Fisher says, that if what I say 
is true, they must have arranged it all between them. 
I don’t think that; for I do believe that she really is 
fond of me. And then everybody knows that they 
never do agree about anything. But she certainly did 
implore me to go down to him. Well, I went down; 
and, as I got to the bottom of the stairs, where I found 
Jemima, I heard him walking up and down the parlour. 
‘Take care of yourself, Mr. Cradell,’ said the girl; and 
I could see by her face that she was in a terrible fright. 

“At that moment I happened to see my hat on the 
hall table, and it occurred to me that I ought to put 
myself into the hands of a friend. Of course, I was 
not afraid of that man in the dining-room; but should 
J have been justified in engaging in a struggle perhaps 
for dear life, in Mrs. Roper’s house? I was bound to 
think of her interests. So I took up my hat, and delib- 
erately walked out of the front door. ‘Tell him,’ said 
I to Jemima, ‘that I’m not at home.’ And so I went 
away direct to Fisher’s, meaning to send him back to 
Lupex as my friend; but Fisher was at his chess-club. 

“As I thought there was no time to be lost on such 
an occasion as this, I went down to the club and called 
him out. You know what a cool fellow Fisher is. I 
don’t suppose anything would ever excite him. When 
I told him the story, he said that he would sleep upon 
it; and I had to walk up and down before the club 
while he finished his game. Fisher seemed to think 
that I might go back to Burton Crescent; but, of 
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course, I knew that that would be out of the question. 
So it ended in my going home and sleeping on his 
sofa, and sending for some of my things in the morn- 
ing. I wanted him to get up and see Lupex before 
going to the office this morning. But he said it would 
be better to put it off, and so he will call upon him at 
the theatre immediately after office hours. 

“T want you to write to me at once saying what 
you know about the matter. I ask you, as I don’t 
want to lug in any of the other people at Roper’s. 
It is very uncomfortable, as I can’t exactly leave her 
at once because of last quarter’s money, otherwise I 
should cut and run; for the house is not the sort of 
place either for you or me. You may take my word 
for that, Master Johnny. And I could tell you some- 
thing, too, about A. R., only I don’t want to make 
mischief. But do you write immediately. And now 
I think of it, you had better write to Fisher, so that he 
can show your letter to Lupex,—just saying, that to 
the best of your belief there had never been anything 
between her and me but mere friendship; and that, of 
course, you, as my friend, must have known every- 
thing. Whether I shall go back to Roper’s to-night 
will depend on what Fisher says after the interview. 

“Good-bye, old fellow! I hope you are enjoying 
yourself, and that L. D. is quite well—Your sincere 


friend, 
“JOSEPH CRADELL.” 


John Eames read this letter over twice before he 
opened that from Amelia. He had never yet received 
a letter from Miss Roper; and felt very little of that 
ardour for its perusal which young men generally ex- 
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perience on the receipt of a first letter from a young 
lady. The memory of Amelia was at the present mo- 
ment distasteful to him; and he would have thrown 
the letter unopened into the fire, had he not felt it 
might be dangerous to do so. As regarded his friend 
Cradell, he could not but feel ashamed of him,— 
ashamed of him, not for running away from Mr. Lu- 
pex, but for excusing his escape on false pretences. 

And then, at last, he opened the letter from Amelia. 
“ Dearest John,” it began; and as he read the words, 
he crumpled the paper up between his fingers. It was 
written in a fair female hand, with sharp points instead 
of curves to the letters, but still very legible, and look- 
ing as though there were a decided purport in every 
word of it. 


“Dearest John,—It feels so strange to me to write 
to you in such language as this. And yet you are 
dearest, and have I not a right to call you so? And 
are you not my own, and am not I yours? [Again he 
crunched the paper up in his hand, and, as he did so, 
he muttered words which I need not repeat at length. 
But still he went on with his letter.]| | I know that we 
understand each other perfectly, and when that is the 
case, heart should be allowed to speak openly to heart. 
Those are my feelings, and I believe that you will find 
them reciprocal in your own bosom. Is it not sweet 
to be loved? I find it so. And, dearest John, let me 
assure you, with open candour, that there is no room 
for jealousy in this breast with regard to you. I have 
too much confidence for that, I can assure you, both 
in your honour and in my own—I would say charms, 
only you would call me vain. You must not suppose 
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that I meant what I said about L. D. Of course, you 
will be glad to see the friends of your childhood; and 
it would be far from your Amelia’s heart to begrudge 
you such delightful pleasure. Your friends will, I 
hope, some day be my friends. [Another crunch.] 
And if there be any one among them, any real L. D. 
whom you have specially liked, I will receive her to 
my heart, specially also. [This assurance on the part 
of his Amelia was too much for him, and he threw 
the letter from him, thinking whence he might get re- 
lef—whether from suicide or from the colonies; but 
presently he took it up again, and drained the bitter 
cup to the bottom.] And if I seemed petulant to you 
before you went away, you must forgive your own 
Ameha. I had nothing before me but misery for the 
month of your absence. ‘There is no one here conge- 
nial to my feelings,—of course not. And you would 
not wish me to be happy in your absence,—would 
you? Ican assure you, let your wishes be what they 
may, I never can be happy again unless you are with 
me. Write to me one little line, and tell me that you 
are grateful to me for my devotion. 

“And now, I must tell you that we have had a sad 
affair in the house; and I do not think that your 
friend Mr. Cradell has behaved at all well. You re- 
member how he has been always going on with Mrs. 
Lupex. Mother was quite unhappy about it, though 
she did n’t like to say anything. Of course, when a 
lady’s name is concerned, it is particular. But Lupex 
has become dreadful jealous during the last week ; and 
we all knew that something was coming. She is an 
artful woman, but I don’t think she meant anything 
bad—only to drive her husband to desperation. He 
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came here yesterday in one of his tantrums, and 
wanted to see Cradell; but he got frightened, and 
took his hat and went off. Now, that was n’t quite 
right. If he was innocent, why did n’t he stand his 
ground and explain the mistake? As mother says, it 
gives the house sucha name. Lupex swore last night 
that he ’d be off to the Income-tax Office this morning, 
and have Cradell out before all the commissioners, and 
clerks, and everybody. If he does that, it will get into 
the papers, and all London will be full of it. She 
would like it, I know; for all she cares for is to be 
talked about; but only think what it will be for 
mother’s house. I wish you were here; for your high 
prudence and courage would set everything right at 
once,—at least, I think so. 

“T shall count the minutes till I get an answer to 
this, and shall envy the postman who will have your 
letter before it will reach me. Do write at once. If 
I do not hear by Monday morning, I shall think that 
something is the matter. Even though you are among 
your dear old friends, surely you can find a moment to 
write to your own Amelia. 

“Mother is very unhappy about this affair of the 
Lupexes. She says that if you were here to advise 
her she should not mind it so much. it is very hard 
upon her, for she does strive to make the house re- 
spectable and comfortable for everybody. I would 
send my duty and love to your dear mamma, if I only 
knew her, as I hope I shall do one day, and to your 
sister, and to L. D. also, if you like to tell her how 
we are situated together. So, now, no more from 
your Always affectionate sweetheart, 

“AMELIA ROPER.” 
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Poor Eames did not feel the least gratified by any 
part of this fond letter; but the last paragraph of it 
was the worst. Was it to be endured by him that this 
woman should send her love to his mother and to his 
sister, and even to Lily Dale! He felt that there was 
a pollution in the very mention of Lily’s name by such 
an one as Amelia Roper. And yet Amelia Roper was, 
as she had assured him,—his own. Much as he dis- 
liked her at the present moment, he did believe that he 
was—her own. He did feel that she had obtained a 
certain property in him, and that his destiny in life 
would tie him toher. He had said very few words of 
love to her at any time—very few, at least, that were 
themselves of any moment; but among those few there 
had undoubtedly been one or two in which he had told 
her that he loved her. And he had written to her that 
fatal note! Upon the whole, would it not be as well 
for him to go out to the great reservoir behind Guest- 
wick, by which the Hamersham Canal was fed with its 
waters, and put an end to his miserable existence? 

On that same day he did write a letter to Fisher, 
and he wrote also to Cradell. As to those letters he 
felt no difficulty. To Fisher he declared his belief that 
Cradell was innocent as he was himself as regarded 
Mrs. Lupex. “I don’t think he is the sort of man to 
make up to a married woman,” he said, somewhat to 
Cradell’s displeasure, when the letter reached the In- 
come-tax Office; for that gentleman was not averse to 
the reputation for success in love which the little ad- 
venture was, as he thought, calculated to give him 
among his brother clerks. At the first bursting of the 
shell, when that desperately jealous man was raging in 
the parlour, incensed by the fumes both of wine and 
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love, Cradell had felt that the affair was disagreeably 
painful. But on the morning of the third day—for 
he had passed two nights on his friend Fisher’s sofa— 
he had begun to be somewhat proud of it, and did not 
dislike to hear Mrs. Lupex’s name in the mouths of 
the other clerks. When, therefore, Fisher read to him 
‘the letter from Guestwick, he hardly was pleased with 
his friend’s tone. ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha,” said he, laughing. 
“That ’s just what I wanted him to say. Make up 
to a married woman, indeed! No; I’m the last man 
in London:to do that sort of thing.” 

“Upon my word, Caudle, I think you are,” said 
Fisher; “the very last man.” 

And then poor Cradell was not happy. On that 
afternoon he boldly went to Burton Crescent, and ate 
his dinner there. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lupex was to 
be seen, nor were their names mentioned to him by 
Mrs. Roper. In the course of the evening he did 
pluck up courage to ask Miss Spruce where they were ; 
but that ancient lady merely shook her head solemnly, 
and declared that she knew nothing about such goings 
on—no, not she. 

But what was John Eames to do as to that letter 
from Amelia Roper? He felt that any answer to it 
would be very dangerous, and yet that he could not 
safely leave it unanswered. He walked off by himself 
across Guestwick Common, and through the woods of 
Guestwick Manor, up by the big avenue of elms in 
Lord De Guest’s park, trying to resolve how he might 
rescue himself from this scrape. Here, over the same 
ground, he had wandered scores of times in his earlier 
years, when he knew nothing beyond the innocency of 
his country home, thinking of Lily Dale, and swear- 
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ing to himself that she should be his wife. Here he 
had strung together his rhymes, and fed his ambition 
with high hopes, building gorgeous castles in the air, in 
all of which Lilian reigned as a queen; and though in 
those days he had known himself to be awkward, poor, 
uncared for by any in the world except his mother and 
his sister, yet he had been happy in his hopes—happy 
in his hopes, even though he had never taught himself 
really to believe that they would be realised. But now 
there was nothing in his hopes or thoughts to make 
him happy. Everything was black, and wretched, and 
ruinous. What would it matter, after all, even if he 
should marry Amelia Roper, seeing that Lily was to 
be given to another? But then the idea of Amelia as 
he had seen her that night through the chink in the 
door came upon his memory, and he confessed to him- 
self that life with such a wife as that would be a living 
death. 

At one moment he thought that he would tell his 
mother everything, and leave her to write an answer to 
Amelia’s letter. Should the worst come to the worst, 
the Ropers could not absolutely destroy him. ‘That 
they could bring an action against him, and have him 
locked up for a term of years, and dismissed from his, 
office, and exposed in all the newspapers, he seeemd to 
know. That might all, however, be endured, if only 
the gauntlet could be thrown down for him by some 
one else. The one thing which he felt that he could 
not do was, to write to a girl whom he had professed 
to love, and tell her that he did not love her. He 
knew that he could not himself form such words upon 
the paper; nor, as he was well aware, could he him- 
self find the courage to tell her to her face that he had 
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changed his mind. He knew that he must become the 
victim of his Amelia, unless he could find some friendly 
knight to do battle in his favour; and then again he 
thought of his mother. 

But when he returned home he was as far as ever 
from any resolve to tell her how he was situated. I 
may say that his walk had done him no good, and that 
he had not made up his mind to anything. He had 
been building those pernicious castles in the air during 
more than half the time; not castles in the building of 
which he could make himself happy, as he had done 
in the old days, but black castles, with cruel dungeons, 
into which hardly a ray of light could find its way. In 
all these edifices his imagination pictured to him Lily 
as the wife of Mr. Crosbie. He accepted that as a 
fact, and then went to work in his misery, making her 
as wretched as himself, through the misconduct and 
harshness of her husband. He tried to think, and to 
resolve what he would do; but there is no task so hard 
as that of thinking, when the mind has an objection to 
the matter brought before it. The mind, under such 
circumstances, is like a horse that is brought to the 
water, but refuses to drink. So Johnny returned to his 
home, still doubting whether or no he would answer 
Amelia’s letter. And if he did not answer it, how 
would he conduct himself on his return to Burton 
Crescent? 

I need hardly say that Miss Roper, in writing her 
letter, had been aware of all this, and that Johnny’s 
position had been carefully prepared for him by—his 
affectionate sweetheart. 


CHAPTER XL 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Lupex had eaten a sweetbread to- 
gether in much connubial bliss on that day which had 
seen Cradell returning to Mrs. Roper’s hospitable 
board. They had together eaten a sweetbread, with 
some other delicacies of the season, in the neighbour- 
hood of the theatre, and had washed down all unkind- 
ness with bitter beer and brandy-and-water. But of 
this reconciliation Cradell had not heard; and when 
he saw them come together into the drawing-room, a 
few minutes after the question he had addressed to 
Miss Spruce, he was certainly surprised. 

Lupex was not an ill-natured man, nor one naturally 
savage by disposition. He was a man fond of sweet- 
bread and little dinners, and one to whom hot brandy- 
and-water was too dear. Had the wife of his bosom 
been a good helpmate to him, he might have gone 
through the world, if not respectably, at any rate with- 
out open disgrace. But she was a woman who left a 
man no solace except that to be found in brandy-and- 
water. For eight years they had been man and wife; 
and sometimes—I grieve to say it—he had been 
driven almost to hope that she would commit a married 
woman’s last sin, and leave him, In his misery, any 
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mode of escape would have been welcome to him. 
Had his energy been sufficient he would have taken his 
scene-painting capabilities off to Australia,—or to the 
farthest shifting of scenes known on the world’s stage. 
But he was an easy, listless, self-indulgent man; and 
at any moment, let his misery be as keen as might be, 
a little dinner, a few soft words, and a glass of brandy- 
and-water would bring him round. ‘The second glass 
would make him the fondest husband living; but the 
third would restore to him the memory of all his 
wrongs, and give him courage against his wife or all 
the world,—even to the detriment of the furniture 
around him, should a stray poker chance to meet his 
hand. All these peculiarities of his character were 
not, however, known to Cradell; and when our friend 
saw him enter the drawing-room with his wife on his 
arm, he was astonished. 

“Mr. Cradell, your hand,” said Lupex, who had 
advanced as far as the second glass of brandy-and- 
water, but had not been allowed to go beyond it. 
“There has been a misunderstanding between us; let 
it be forgotten.” 

“Mr. Cradell, if I know him,” said the lady, “is too 
much the gentleman to bear any anger when a gentle- 
man has offered him his hand.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” said Cradell, “I’m quite—indeed, 
I ’m delighted to find there ’s nothing wrong after 
all.” And then he shook hands with both of them; 
whereupon Miss Spruce got up, curtseyed low, and 
also shook hands with the husband and wife. 

“You ’re not a married man, Mr. Cradell,” said 
Lupex, “and, therefore, you cannot understand the 
workings of a husband’s heart. ‘There have been 
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moments when my regard for ed woman has been too 
much for me.’ 

“Now, Lupex, don’t,” said she, playfully tapping 
him with an old parasol which she still held. 

“And I do not hesitate to say that my regard for 
her was too much for me on that night when I sent 
for you to the dining-room,” 

“T ’m glad it ’s all put right now,” said Cradell. 

“Very glad, indeed,” said Miss Spruce. 

“And, therefore, we need not say any more about 
it,” said Mrs. Lupex. 

“One word,” said Lupex, waving his hand. “ Mr. 
Cradell, I greatly rejoice that you did not obey my 
summons on that night. Had you done so,—I con- 
fess it now,—had you done so, blood would have been 
the consequence. I was mistaken. I acknowledge 
my mistake ;—but blood would have been the conse- 
quence.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” said Miss Spruce. 

“Miss Spruce,” continued Lupex, “there are mo- 
ments when the heart becomes too strong for a man.” 

“T dare say,” said Miss Spruce. 

“ Now, Lupex, that will do,” said his wife. 

“Yes; that will do. But I think it right to tell Mr. 
Cradell that I am glad he did not come tome. Your 
friend, Mr. Cradell, did me the honour of calling on 
me at the theatre yesterday, at half-past four; but I 
was in the slings then, and could not very well come 
down to him. I shall be happy to see you both any 
day at five, and to bury all unkindness with a chop 
and glass at the Pot and Poker, in Bow Street.” 

“T ’m sure you ’re very kind,” said Cradell. 

“ And Mrs. Lupex will join us. There ’s a delight- 
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ful little snuggery upstairs at the Pot and Poker; and 
if Miss Spruce will condescend to % 

“Oh, I’m an old woman, sir.” 

“No—no—no,” said Lupex, “I deny that. Come, 
Cradell, what do you say?—just a snug little dinner 
for four, you know.” 

It was, no doubt, pleasant to see Mr. Lupex in his 
present mood,—much pleasanter than in that other 
mood of which blood would have been the conse- 
quence; but pleasant as he now was, it was, neverthe- 
less, apparent that he was not quite sober. Cradell, 
therefore, did not settle the day for the little dinner; 
but merely remarked that he should be very happy at 
some future day. 

“And now, Lupex, suppose you get off to bed,” 
said his wife. “You ’ve had a very trying day, you 
know.” 

“And you, ducky? ” 

“T shall come presently. Now don’t be making a 
fool of yourself, but get yourself off. Come—” and 
she stood close up against the open door, waiting for 
him to pass. 

“T rather think I shall remain where I am, and 
have a glass of something hot,” said he. 

“Lupex, do you want to aggravate me again? ” said 
the lady, and she looked at him with a glance of her 
eye which he thoroughly understood. He was not in 
a humour for fighting, nor was he at present desirous 
of blood; so he resolved to go. But as he went he 
prepared himself for new battles. “I shall do some- 
thing desperate, I am sure; I know I shall,” he said, 
as he pulled off his boots. 

“Oh, Mr. Cradell,” said Mrs. Lupex as soon as she 
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had closed the door behind her retreating husband, 
“how am I ever to look you in the face again after 
the events of these last memorable days?”? And then 
she seated herself on the sofa, and hid her face ina 
cambric handkerchief. 

“As for that,” said Cradell, “‘ what does it signify,— 
among friends like us, you know?” 

“ But that it should be known at your office,—as of 
course it is, because of the gentleman that went down 
to him at the theatre!—I don’t think I shall ever sur- 
vive it.” 

“You see I was, obliged to send somebody, Mrs. 
Lupex.” 

“T ’m not finding fault, Mr. Cradell. I know very 
well that in my melancholy position I have no right to 
find fault, and I don’t pretend to understand gentle- 
men’s feelings towards each other. But to have had 
my name mentioned up with yours in that way is—— 
Oh! Mr. Cradell, I don’t know how I ’m ever to look 
you in the face again.” And again she buried hers in 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” said Miss 
Spruce; and there was that in her tone of voice which 
seemed to convey much hidden meaning. 

“Exactly so, Miss Spruce,” said Mrs. Lupex; “and 
that ’s my only comfort at the present moment. Mr. 
Cradell is a gentleman who would scorn to take ad- 
vantage—I ’m quite sure of that.” And then she did 
contrive to look at him over the edge of the hand 
which held the handkerchief. 

“That I would n’t, I’m sure,” said Cradell. “That 
is to say: ” And then he paused. He did not 
wish to get into a scrape about Mrs. Lupex. He was 
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by no means anxious to encounter her husband in one 
of his fits of jealousy. But he did like the idea of 
being talked of as the admirer of a married woman, 
and he did like the brightness of the lady’s eyes. 
When the unfortunate moth in his semi-blindness 
whisks himself and his wings within the flame of the 
candle, and finds himself mutilated and tortured, he 
even then will not take the lesson, but returns again 
and again till he is destroyed. Such a moth was poor 
Cradell. There was no warmth to be got by him from 
that flame. There was no beauty in the light,—not 
even the false brilliance of unhallowed love. Injury 
might come to him,—a pernicious clipping of the 
wings, which might destroy all power of future flight ; 
injury, and not improbably destruction, if he should 
persevere. But one may say that no single hour of 
happiness could accrue to him from his intimacy with 
Mrs. Lupex. He felt forherno love. He was afraid 
of her, and, in many respects, disliked her. But to 
him, in his moth-like weakness, ignorance, and _ blind- 
ness, it seemed to be a great thing that he should be 
allowed to fly near the candle. Oh! my friends, if 
you will but think of it, how many of you have been 
moths, and are now going about ungracefully with 
wings more or less burnt off, and with bodies sadly 
scorched! 

But before Mr. Cradell could make up his mind 
whether or no he would take advantage of the present 
opportunity for another dip into the flame of the can- 
dle,—in regard to which proceeding, however, he could 
not but feel that the presence of Miss Spruce was ob- 
jectionable,—the door of the room was opened, and 
Amelia Roper joined the party. 
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“Oh, indeed; Mrs. Lupex,” she said. “And Mr, 
Cradell!” 

“And Miss Spruce, my dear,” said Mrs. Lupex, 
pointing to the ancient lady. 

“T ’m only an old woman,” said Miss Spruce. 

“Oh, yes; I see Miss Spruce,” said Amelia. “I 
was not hinting at anything, I can assure you.” 

“T should think not, my dear,” said Mrs. Lupex. 

“Only I did n’t know that you two were quite 
That is, when last I heard about it, I fancied But 
if the quarrel ’s made up, there ’s nobody more re- 
joiced than I am.” 

“The quarrel is made up,” said Cradell. 

“Tt Mr. Lupex is satisfied, I ’m sure I am,” said 
Amelia. 

“Mr. Lupex is satisfied,” said Mrs. Lupex; ‘and 
let me tell you, my dear, seeing that you are expect- 
ing to get married yourself. 

“Mrs. Lupex, I’m not expecting to get married,— 
not particularly, by any means.” 

“Oh, I thought you were. And let me tell you, 
that when you ’ve got a husband of your own, you 
won’t find it so easy to keep everything straight. That’s 
the worst of these lodgings, if there is any little thing, 
everybody knows it. Don’t they, Miss Spruce?” 

“ Lodgings is so much more comfortable than house- 
keeping,” said Miss Spruce, who lived rather in fear of 
her relatives, the Ropers. 

“Everybody knows it; does he?” said Amelia. 
“Why, if a gentleman will come home at night tipsy 
and threaten to murder another gentleman in the same 
house; and if a lady ” And then Amelia paused, 
for she knew that the line-of-battle ship which she was 
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preparing to encounter had within her much power of 
fighting. 

“Well, miss,” said Mrs. Lupex, getting on her feet, 
“and what of the lady?” 

Now we may say that the battle had begun, and that 
the two ships were pledged by the general laws of 
courage and naval warfare to maintain the contest till 
one of them should be absolutely disabled, if not blown 
up or sunk. And at this moment it might be difficult 
for a bystander to say with which of the combatants 
rested the better chance of permanent success. Mrs. 
Lupex had doubtless on her side more matured power, 
a habit of fighting which had given her infinite skill, a 
courage which deadened her to the feeling of all 
wounds while the heat of the battle should last, and a 
recklessness which made her almost indifferent whether 
she sank orswam. But then Amelia carried the greater 
guns, and was able to pour in heavier metal than her 
enemy could use; and she, too, swam in her own 
waters. Should they absolutely come to grappling 
and boarding, Amelia would no doubt have the best 
of it; but Mrs. Lupex would probably be too crafty 
to permit such a proceeding as that. She was, how- 
ever, ready for the occasion, and greedy for the fight. 

“And what of the lady?” said she, in a tone of 
voice that admitted of no pacific rejoinder. 

“A lady, if she is a lady,” said Amelia, ‘‘ will know 
how to behave herself.” 

“And you ’re going to teach me, are you, Miss Ro- 
per? I’m sure I ’m ever so much obliged to you. 
It’s Manchester manners, I suppose, that you prefer? ” 

“T prefer honest manners, Mrs. Lupex, and decent 
manners, and manners that won’t shock a whole house- 
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ful of people; and I don’t care whether they come 
from Manchester or London.” 

“Milliner’s manners, I suppose? ” 

“T don’t care whether they are milliner’s manners 
or theatrical, Mrs. Lupex, as long as they ’re not down- 
Mrs. Lupex.. And 
now you ’ve got it. What are you going on for in 
this way with that young man, till you ’ll drive your 
husband into a madhouse with drink and jealousy? ” 

“ Miss Bee, Miss Roper!” said Cradell; “now 
really 

“Don’t mind her, Mr. Cradell, ” said Mrs. Lupex; 
“she ’s not worthy for you to speak to. And as to 
that poor fellow Eames, if you ’ve any friendship for 
him, you'll let him know what she is. My dear, 
how ’s Mr. Juniper, of Grogram’s house, at Salford? 
I know all about you, and so shall John Eames, too— 
poor unfortunate fool of a fellow! ‘Telling me of drink 
and jealousy, indeed!” 

“Yes, telling you! And now you’ve mentioned 
Mr. Juniper’s name, Mr. Eames, and Mr. Cradell too, 
may know the whole of it. There ’s been nothing 
about Mr. Juniper that I ’m ashamed of.” 

“Tt would be difficult to make you ashamed of any- 
thing, I believe.” 

“But let me tell you this, Mrs. Lupex, you ’re not 
going to Ger aey, the respectability of this house Dy 
your goings on.’ 

“Tt was a bad day for me when I let Lupex bring 
me into it.” 

“Then pay your bill, and walk out of it,”’ said Ame- 
lia, waving her hand towards the door. ‘‘I ‘ll under- 
take to say there shan’t be any notice required. Only 
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you pay mother what you owe, and you ’re free to go 
at once.” 

““T shall go just when I please, and not one hour 
before. Who are you, you gypsy, to speak to me in 
this way?” 

“And as for going, go you shall, if we have to call 
in the police to make you.” : 

Amelia, as at this period of the fight she stood front- 
ing her foe with her arms akimbo, certainly seemed to 
have the best of the battle. But the bitterness of Mrs. 
Lupex’s tongue had hardly yet produced its greatest 
results. I am inclined to think that the married lady 
would have silenced her who was single, had the fight 
been allowed to rage,—always presuming that no re- 
sort to grappling-irons took place. But at this mo- 
ment Mrs. Roper entered the room, accompanied by 
her son, and both the combatants for a moment re- 
treated. 

“Amelia, what ’s all this?” said Mrs. Roper, trying 
to assume a look of agonized amazement. 

“Ask Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. 

“And Mrs. Lupex will answer,” said that lady. 
“Your daughter has come in here, and attacked me— 
in such language—before Mr. Cradell, too Kd 

“Why does n’t she pay what she owes and leave the 
house? ” said Amelia. 

“Hold your tongue,” said her brother. ‘‘ What she 
owes is no affair of yours.” 

“ But it’s an affair of mine, when I ’m insulted by 
such a creature as that.” 

“Creature!” said Mrs. Lupex. “I ’d like to know 
which is most like a creature! But I'll tell you what it 
is, Amelia Roper ” Here, however, her eloquence 
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was stopped, for Amelia had disappeared through the 
door, having been pushed out of the room by her 
brother. Whereupon Mrs. Lupex, having found a 
sofa convenient for the service, betook herself to hys- 
terics. There for the moment we will leave her, hop- 
ing that poor Mrs. Roper was not kept late out of her 
bed. 

“What a deuce of a mess Eames will make of it if 
he marries that girl!” Such was Cradell’s reflection 
as he betook himself to his own room. But of his 
own part in the night’s transactions he was rather 
proud than otherwise, feeling that the married lady’s 
regard for him had been the cause of the battle which 
had raged. So, likewise, did Paris derive much grati- 
fication from the ten years’ siege of Troy. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LILIAN DALE BECOMES A BUTTERFLY. 


AND now we will go back to Allington. The same 
morning that brought to John Eames the two letters 
which were given in the last chapter but one, brought 
to the Great House, among others, the following epis- 
tle for Adolphus Crosbie. It was from a countess, 
and was written on pink paper, beautifully creamlaid 
and scented, ornamented with a coronet and certain 
singularly entwined initials. Altogether, the letter was 
very fashionable and attractive, and Adolphus Crosbie 
was by no means sorry to receive it. 


“¢Courcy Castle, September, 186—, 

“My dear Mr. Crosbie,—We have heard of you 
from the Gagebees, who have come down to us, and 
who tell us that you are rusticating at a charming little 
village, in which, among other attractions, there are 
wood nymphs and water nymphs, to whom much of 
your time is devoted. As this is just the thing for 
your taste, I would not for worlds disturb you; but if 
you should ever tear yourself away from the groves 
and fountains of Allington, we shall be delighted to 
welcome you here, though you will find us very unro- 
mantic after your late Elysium. 

“Lady Dumbello is coming to us, who I know is a 
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favourite of yours. Or is it the other way, and are 
you a favourite of hers? I did ask Lady Hartletop, 
but she cannot get away from the poor marquis, who 
is, you know, so very infirm. The duke is n’t at Gath- 
erum at present, but, of course, I don’t mean that that 
has anything to do with dear Lady Hartletop’s not 
coming to us. I believe we shall have the house full, 
and shall not want for nymphs, either, though I fear 
they will not be of the wood and water kind. Marga- 
retta and Alexandrina particularly want you to come, 
as they say you are so clever at making a houseful of 
people go off well. If you can give us a week before 
you go back to manage the affairs of the nation, pray 
do. Yours very sincerely, 

“Rosina DE Courcy.” — 


The Countess De Courcy was a very old friend of 
Mr. Crosbie’s; that is to say, as old friends go in the 
world in which he had been living. He had known 
her for the last six or seven years, and had been in the 
habit of going to all her London balls, and dancing 
with her daughters everywhere, in a most good-natured 
and affable way. He had been intimate, from old 
family relations, with Mr. Mortimer Gagebee, who, 
though only an attorney of the more distinguished 
kind, had married the countess’s eldest daughter, and 
now sat in Parliament for the city of Barchester, near 
to which Courcy Castle was situated. And, to tell 
the truth honestly at once, Mr. Crosbie had been on 
terms of great friendship with Lady De Courcy’s 
daughters, the Ladies Margaretta and Alexandrina— 
perhaps especially so with the latter, though I would 
not have my readers suppose by my saying so that 
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anything more tender than friendship had ever existed 
between them. 

Crosbie said nothing about the letter on that morn- 
ing; but during the day, or, perhaps, as he thought 
over the matter in bed, he made up his mind that he 
would accept Lady De Courcy’s invitation. It was 
not only that he would be glad to see the Gagebees, 
or glad to stay in the same house with that great mas- 
ter in the high art of fashionable life, Lady Dumbello, 
or glad to renew his friendship with the Ladies Mar- 
garetta and Alexandrina. Had he felt that the circum- 
stances of his engagement with Lily made it expedient 
for him to stay with her till the end of his holidays, he 
could have thrown over the De Courcys without a 
struggle. But he told himself that it would be well 
for him now to tear himself away from Lily; or per- 
haps he said that it would be well for Lily that he 
should be torn away. He must not teach her to think 
that they were to live only in the sunlight of each 
other’s eyes during those months, or perhaps years, 
which must elapse before their engagement could be 
carried out. Nor must he allow her to suppose that 
either he or she were to depend solely upon the other 
for the amusements and employments of life. In this 
way he argued the matter very sensibly within his own 
mind, and resolved, without much difficulty, that he 
would go to Courcy Castle, and bask for a week in the 
sunlight of the fashion which would be collected there. 
The quiet humdrum of his own fireside would come 
upon him soon enough! 

“T think I shall leave you on Wednesday, sir,” 
Crosbie said to the squire at breakfast on Sunday 
morning. 
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“Leave us on Wednesday!” said the squire, who 
had an old-fashioned idea that people who were en- 
gaged to marry each other should remain together as 
long as circumstances could be made to admit of their 
doing so. ‘“ Nothing wrong, is there?” 

“Oh, dear no! But everything must come to an 
end some day; and as I must make one or two short 
visits before I get back to town, I might as well go 
on Wednesday. Indeed, I have made it as late as I 
possibly could.” 

“Where do you go from here?” asked Bernard. 

“Well, as it happens, only into the next county,—to 
Courcy Castle.” And then there was nothing more 
said about the matter at that breakfast table. 

It had become their habit to meet together on the 
Sunday mornings before church, on the lawn belonging 
to the Small House, and on this day the three gentle- 
men walked down together, and found Lily and Bell 
already waiting for them. They generally had some 
few minutes to spare on those occasions before Mrs. 
Dale summoned them to pass through the house to 
church, and such was the case at present. The squire 
at these times would stand in the middle of the grass- 
plot, surveying his grounds, and taking stock of the 
shrubs, and flowers, and fruit-trees round him; for he 
never forgot that it was all his own, and would thus 
use this opportunity, as he seldom came down to see 
the spot on other days. Mrs. Dale, as she would see 
him from her own window while she was tying on her 
bonnet, would feel that she knew what was passing 
through his mind, and would regret that circumstances 
had forced her to be beholden to him for such assist- 
ance. But, in truth, she did not know all that he 
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thought at such times. ‘‘It is mine,” he would say to 
himself, as he looked around on the pleasant place. 
“ But it is well for me that they should enjoy it. She 
is my brother’s widow, and she is welcome ;—very wel- 
come.” I think that if those two persons had known 
more than they did of each other’s hearts and minds 
they might have loved each other better. 

And then Crosbie told Lily of his intention. “On 
Wednesday!” she said, turning almost pale with emo- 
tion as she heard this news. He had told her abruptly, 
not thinking, probably, that such tidings would affect 
her so strongly. 

“Well, yes. I have written to Lady De Courcy 
and said Wednesday. It would n’t do for me exactly » 
to drop everybody, and perhaps——”’ 

“Oh, no! And, Adolphus, you don’t suppose I be- 
grudge your going. Only it does seem so sudden; 
does it not?” 

“Vou see, I ’ve been here over six weeks.” 

“Yes; you ’ve been very good. When I think of 
it, what a six weeks it has been! I wonder whether the 
difference seems to you as great as it does to me. 
I’ve left off being a grub, and begun to be a butterfly.” 

“But you must n’t be a butterfly when you ’re mar- 
ried, Lily.” 

“No; not in that sense. But I meant that my real 
position in the world,—that for which I would fain 
hope that I was created,—opened to me only when I 
knew you and knew that you loved me. But mamma 
is calling us, and we must go through to church. 
Going on Wednesday! ‘There are only three days 
more, then!” 

“Yes, just three days,” he said, as he took her on 
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his arm and passed through the house on to the road. 

“And when are we to see you again? ” she asked, as 
they reached the churchyard. 

“Ah, who is to say that yet? We must ask the 
Chairman of Committees when he will let me go again.” 
Then there was nothing more said, and they all fol- 
lowed the squire through the little porch and up to the 
big family-pew in which they all sat. Here the squire 
took his place in one special corner which he had oc- 
cupied ever since his father’s death, and from which 
he read the responses loudly and plainly,—so loudly 
and plainly, that the parish clerk could by no means 
equal him, though with emulous voice he still made 
the attempt. ‘“T’ squire ’d like to be squire, and par- 
son, and clerk, and everything; so a would,” the poor 
clerk would say, when complaining of the ill-usage 
which he suffered. 

If Lily’s prayers were interrupted by her new sorrow, 
I think that her fault in that respect would be forgiven. 
Of course she had known that Crosbie was not going 
to remain at Allington much longer. She knew quite 
as well as he did the exact day on which his leave of 
absence came to its end, and the hour at which it be- 
hoved him to walk into his room at the General Com- 
mittee Office. She had taught herself to think that 
he would remain with them up to the end of his vaca- 
tion, and now she felt as a schoolboy would feel who 
was told suddenly, a day or two before the time, that 
the last week of his holidays was to be taken from 
him. The grievance would have been slight had she 
known it from the fst; but what schoolboy could 
stand such a shock, when the loss amounted to two- 
thirds of his remaining wealth? Lily did not blame 
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her lover. She did not even think that he ought to 
stay. She would not allow herself to suppose that he 
could propose anything that was unkind. But she felt 
her loss, and more than once, as she knelt at her 
prayers, she wiped a hidden tear from her eyes. 

Crosbie also was thinking of his departure more than 
he should have done during Mr. Boyce’s sermon. 
“Tt ’s easy listening to him,” Mrs. Hearn used to say 
of her husband’s successor. “ It don’t give one much 
trouble following him into his arguments.” Mr. Cros- 
bie perhaps found the difficulty greater than did Mrs. 
Hearn, and would have devoted his mind more per- 
fectly to the discourse had the argument been deeper. 
It is very hard, that necessity of listening to a man 
who says nothing. On this occasion Crosbie ignored 
the necessity altogether, and gave up his mind to the 
consideration of what it might be expedient that he 
should say to Lily before he went. He remembered 
well those few words which he had spoken in the first 
ardour of his love, pleading that an early day might be 
fixed for their marriage. And he remembered, also, 
how prettily Lily had yielded to him. “ Only do not 
let it be too soon,” she had said. Now he must unsay 
what he had then said. He must plead against his 
own pleadings, and explain to her that he desired to 
postpone the marriage rather than to hasten it—a task 
which, I presume, must always be an unpleasant one 
for any man engaged to be married. “I might as well 
do it at once,” he said to himself, as he bobbed his 
head forward into his hands by way of returning thanks 
for the termination of Mr. Boyce’s sermon. 

As he had only three days left, it was certainly as 
well that he should do this at once. Seeing that Lily 
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had no fortune, she could not in justice complain of a 
prolonged engagement. ‘That was the argument which 
he used in his own mind. But he as often told himself 
that she would have very great ground of compiaint if 
she were left for a day unnecessarily in doubt as to 
this matter. Why had he rashly spoken those hasty 
words to her in his love, betraying himself into all 
manner of scrapes, as a schoolboy might do, or such 
a one as Johnny Eames? What an ass he had been 
not to have remembered himself and to have been col- 
lected,—not to have bethought himself on the occasion 
of all that might be due to Adolphus Crosbie! And 
then the idea came upon him whether he had not al- 
together made himself an ass in this matter. And as 
he gave his arm to Lily outside the church door, he 
shrugged his shoulders while making that reflection. 
“Tt is too late now,” he said to himself; and then 
turned round and made some sweet little loving speech 
to her. Adolphus Crosbie was a clever man; and he 
meant also to be a true man,—if only the temptations 
to falsehood might not be too great for him. 

“Lily,” he said to her, “ will you walk in the fields 
after lunch? ” 

Walk in the fields with him! Of course she would. 
There were only three days left, and would she not 
give up to him every moment of her time, if he would 
accept of all her moments? And then they lunched 
at the Small House, Mrs. Dale having promised to join 
the dinner-party at the squire’s table. The squire did © 
not eat any lunch, excusing himself on the plea that 
lunch in itself was a bad thing. “ He can eat lunch 
at his own house,” Mrs. Dale afterwards said to Bell. 
“And I’ve often seen him take a glass of sherry.” 
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While thinking of this, Mrs. Dale made her own din- 
ner. If her brother-in-law would not eat at her board, 
neither would she eat at his. 

And then in a few minutes Lily had on her hat, in 
place of that decorous, church-going bonnet which 
Crosbie was wont to abuse with a lover’s privilege, 
feeling well assured that he might say what he liked of 
the bonnet as long as he would praise the hat. “ Only 
three days,” she said, as she walked down with him 
across the lawn at a quick pace. But she said it ina 
voice which made no complaint,—which seemed to say 
simply this,—that as the good time was to be so short, 
they must make the most of it. And what compliment 
could be paid to a man so sweet as that? What flat- 
tery could be more gratifying? All my earthly heaven 
is with you; and now, for the delight of these imme- 
diately present months or so, there are left to me but 
three days of this heaven! Come, then; I will make 
the most of what happiness is given to me. Crosbie 
felt it all as she felt it, and recognised the extent of 
the debt he owed her. “I ’ll come down to them for 
a day at Christmas, though it be only for a day,” he 
said to himself. ‘Then he reflected that as such was 
his intention, it might be well for him to open his pres- 
ent conversation with a promise to that effect. 

“Yes, Lily; there are only three days left now. 
But I wonder whether I suppose you ’ll all be 
at home at Christmas? ” 

“At home at Christmas?—of course we shall be at 
home. You don’t mean to say you ’ll come to us!” 

“Well; I think I will, if you ’ll have me.” 

“Oh! that will make such a difference. Let me 
see. That will only be three months. And to have 
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you here on Christmas Day! I would sooner have 
you then than on any other day in the year.” 

“Tt will only be for one day, Lily. I shall come to 
dinner on Christmas Eve, and must go away the day 
after.” 

“But you will come direct to our house!” 

“Tf you can spare me a room.” 

“Of course wecan. So wecould now. Only when 
you came, you know. ” Then she looked up into 
his face and smiled. 

“When I came, I was the squire’s friend and your 
cousin’s, rather than yours. But that ’s all changed 
now.” 

“Yes; you’re my friend now,—mine specially. 
I’m to be now and always your own special, dearest 
friend ;—eh, Adolphus?” And then she exacted from 
him the repetition of the promise which he had so often 
given her. 

By this time they had passed through the grounds 
of the Great House and were in the fields. “ Lily,” 
said he, speaking rather suddenly, and making her feel 
by his manner that something of importance was to 
be said; “I want to say a few words to you about,— 
business.” And he gave a little laugh as he spoke the 
last word, making her fully understand that he was 
not quite at his ease. 

“Of course I ’Il listen. And, Adolphus, pray don’t 
be afraid about me. What I mean is, don’t think that 
I can’t bear cares and troubles. I can bear anything 
as long as you love me. I say that because I ’m 
afraid I seemed to complain about your going. I 
did n’t mean to.” 

“T never thought you complained, dearest. Noth- 
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ing can be better than you are at all times and in every 
way. A man would be very hard to please if you 
did n’t please him.” 

“Tf I can only please you ; 

“You do please me, in everything. Dear Lily, I 
think I found an angel when I found you. But now 
about this business. Perhaps I’d better tell you 
everything.” 

“Oh, yes, tell me everything.” 

“But then you must n’t misunderstand me. And if 
I talk about money, you must n’t suppose that it has 
anything to do with my love for you.” 

“J wish for your sake that I was n’t such a little 
pauper.” 

“What I mean to say is this, that if I seem to be 
anxious about money, you must not suppose that that 
anxiety bears any reference whatever to my affection 
for you. I should love you just the same, and look 
forward just as much to my happiness in marrying you, 
whether you were rich or poor. You understand 
that?” 

She did not quite understand him; but she merely 
pressed his arm, so as to encourage him to go on. 
She presumed that he intended to tell her something 
as to their future mode of life—something which he 
supposed it might not be pleasant for her to hear, and 
she was determined to show him that she would receive 
it pleasantly. 

“You know,” said he, “how anxious I have been 
that our marriage should not be delayed. To me, of 
course, it must be everything now to call you my own 
as soon as possible.” In answer to which little declara- 
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tion of love, she merely pressed his arm again, the sub-- 
ject being one on which she had not herself much to 
say. 

“ Of course I must be very anxious, but I find it not 
so easy as I expected.” 

“You know what I said, Adolphus. I said that I 
thought we had better wait. I’m sure mamma thinks 
so. And if we can only see you now and then y 

“That will be a matter of course. But, as I was 
saying, Let me see. Yes,—all that waiting will be 
intolerable tome. It is such a bore for a man when 
he has made up his mind on such a matter as marriage, 
not to make the change at once, especially when he is 
going to take to himself such a little angel as you are,” 
and as he spoke these loving words, his arm was again 
put round her waist; ‘ but ” and then he stopped. 
He wanted to make her understand that this change 
of intention on his part was caused by the unexpected 
misconduct of her uncle. He desired that she should 
know exactly how the matter stood; that he had been 
led to suppose that her uncle would give her some 
small fortune; that he had been disappointed, and had 
a right to feel the disappointment keenly; and that in 
consequence of this blow to his expectations, he must 
put off his marriage. But he wished her also to under- 
stand at the same time that this did not in the least 
mar his love for her; that he did not join her at all in 
her uncle’s fault. All this he was anxious to convey to 
her, but he did not know how to get it said in a man- 
ner that would not be offensive to her personally, and 
that should not appear to accuse himself of sordid mo- 
tives. He had begun by declaring that he would tell 
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her all; but sometimes it is not easy, that task of tell- 
ing a person everything. There are things which will 
not get themselves told. 

“You mean, dearest,” said she, “that you cannot 
afford to marry at once.” 

“Ves; that is it. I had expected that I should be 
able, but yy 

Did any man in love ever yet find himself able to 
tell the lady whom he loved that he was very much 
disappointed on discovering that she had got no 
money? If so, his courage, I should say, was greater 
than his love. Crosbie found himself unable to do it, 
and thought himself cruelly used because of the diffi- 
culty. The delay to which he intended to subject her 
was occasioned, as he felt, by the squire, and not by 
himself. He was ready to do his part, if only the 
squire had been willing to do the part which properly 
belonged to him. The squire would not; and, there- 
fore, neither could he,—not as yet. Justice demanded 
that all this should be understood; but when he came 
to the telling of it, he found that the story would not 
form itself properly. He must let the thing go, and 
bear the injustice, consoling himself as best he might 
by the reflection that he at least was behaving well in 
the matter. 

“Tt won’t make me unhappy, Adolphus.” 

“Will it not?” said he. ‘ As regards myself, I own 
that I cannot bear the delay with so much indifference.” 

“Nay, my love; but you should not misunderstand 
me,” she said, stopping and facing him on the path in 
which they were walking. ‘I suppose I ought to pro- 
test, according to the common rules, that I would 
rather wait. Young ladies are expected to say so. It 
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you were pressing me to marry at once, I should say 
so, no doubt. But now, as it is, I will be more hon- 
est. I have only one wish in the world, and that is, 
to be your wife,—to be able to share everything with 
you. ‘The sooner we can be together the better it will 
be,—at any rate for me. There; will that satisfy 
your” 

“My own, own Lily!” 

“Yes, your own Lily. You shall have no cause to 
doubt me, dearest. But I do not expect that I am to 
have everything exactly as I want it. I say again, 
that I shall not be unhappy in waiting. How can I 
be unhappy while I feel certain of your love? I was 
disappointed just now when you said that you were 
going so soon; and I am afraid I showed it. But those 
little things are more peels than the e Die things.” 

““Vesvethat’s very trae.) 

“ But there are three more days, and I mean to en- 
joy them so much. And then you will write to me: 
and you will come at Christmas. And next year, when 
you have your holiday, you will come down to us 
again; will you not?” 

“You may be quite sure of that.” 

“And so the time will go by till it suits you to come 
and take me. I shall not be unhappy.” 

“T, at any rate, shall be impatient.” 

“Ah, men always are impatient. It is one of their 
privileges, I suppose. And I don’t think that a man 
ever has the same positive and complete satisfaction in 
knowing that he is loved, which a girl feels. You are 
my bird that I have shot at with my own gun; and 
the assurance of my success is sufficient for my 
happiness.” 
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“Vou have bowled me over, and know that I can’t 
get up again.” 

“JT don’t know about can’t. I would let you up 
quick enough, if you wished it.” 

How he made his loving assurance that he did not 
wish it, never would or could wish it, the reader will 
readily understand. And then he considered that he 
might as well leave all those money questions as they 
now stood. His real object had been to convince her 
that their joint circumstances did not admit of an im- 
mediate marriage; and as to that she completely un- 
derstood him. Perhaps, during the next three days, 
some opportunity might arise for explaining the whole 
matter to Mrs. Dale. At any rate, he had declared 
his own purpose honestly, and no one could complain 
of him. 

On the following day they all rode over to Guest- 
wick together,—the all consisting of the two girls, with 
Bernard and Crosbie. Their object was to pay two 
visits,—one to their very noble and highly exalted ally, 
the Lady Julia De Guest; and the other to their much 
humbler and better known friend, Mrs. Eames. As 
Guestwick Manor lay on their road into the town, they 
performed the grander ceremony the first. The pres- 
ent Earl De Guest, brother of that Lady Fanny who 
ran away with Major Dale, was an unmarried noble- 
man, who devoted himself chiefly to the breeding of 
cattle. And as he bred very good cattle, taking infi- 
nite satisfaction in the employment, devoting all his 
energies thereto, and abstaining from all prominently 
evil courses, it should be acknowledged that he was 
not a bad member of society. He was a thorough- 
going old tory, whose proxy was always in the hand 
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of the leader of his party; and who seldom himself 
went near the metropolis, unless called thither by some 
occasion of cattle-showing. He was a short, stumpy 
man, with red cheeks and a round face; who was 
usually to be seen till dinner-time dressed in a very old 
shooting-coat, with breeches, gaiters, and very thick 
shoes. He lived generally out of doors, and was al- 
most as great in the preserving of game as in the breed- 
ing of oxen. He knew every acre of his own estate, 
and every tree upon it, as thoroughly as a lady knows 
the ornaments in her drawing-room. There was n- 
gap in a fence of which he did not remember the exac, 
bearings, no path hither or thither as to which he could 
not tell the why and the wherefore. He had been in 
his earlier years a poor man as regarded his income,— 
very poor, seeing that he was an earl. But he was not 
at present by any means an impoverished man, having 
been taught a lesson by the miseries of his father and 
grandfather, and having learned to live within his 
means. Now, as he was going down the vale of years, 
men said that he was becoming rich, and that he had 
ready money to spend,—a position in which no Lord 
De Guest had found himself for many generations 
back. His father and grandfather had been known as 
spendthrifts; and now men said that this earl was a 
miser. 

There was not much of nobility in his appearance ; 
but they greatly mistook Lord De Guest who con- 
ceived that on that account his pride of place was not 
dear to his soul. His peerage dated back to the time 
of King John, and there were but three lords in Eng- 
land whose patents had been conferred before his own. 
He knew what privileges were due to him on behalf 
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of his blood, and was not disposed to abate one jot of 
them. He was not loud in demanding them. As he 
went through the world he sent no trumpeters to the 
right or left, proclaiming that the Earl De Guest was 
coming. When he spread his board for his friends, 
which he did but on rare occasions, he entertained 
them simply, with a mild, tedious, old-fashioned 
courtesy. We may say that, if properly treated, the 
earl never walked over anybody. But he could, if ill- 
treated, be grandly indignant; and if attacked, could 
hold his own against all the world. He knew himself 
to be every inch an earl, pottering about after his oxen 
with his muddy gaiters and red cheeks, as much as 
though he were glittering with stars in courtly royal 
ceremonies among his peers at Westminster ;—ay, 
more an earl than any of those who use their nobility 
for pageant purposes. Woe be to him who should 
mistake that old coat for a badge of rural degradation! 
Now and again some unlucky wight did make such a 
mistake, and had to do his penance very uncomfortably. 

With the earl lived a maiden sister, the Lady Julia. 
Bernard Dale’s father had, in early life, ran away with 
one sister, but no suitor had been fortunate enough to 
nduce the Lady Julia torun with him. Therefore she 
still lived, in maiden blessedness, as mistress of Guest- 
wick Manor; and as such had no mean opinion of the 
high position which destiny had called upon her to fill. 
She was a tedious, dull, virtuous old woman, who gave 
herself infinite credit for having remained all her days 
in the home of her youth, probably forgetting, in her 
present advanced years, that her temptations to leave 
it had not been strong or numerous. She generally 
spoke of her sister Fanny with some little contempt, as 
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though that poor lady had degraded herself in marry- 
ing a younger brother. She was as proud of her own 
position as was the earl her brother, but her pride was 
maintained with more of outward show and less of in- 
ward nobility. It was hardly enough for her that the 
world should know that she was a De Guest, and there- 
fore she had assumed little pompous ways and certain 
airs of condescension which did not make her popular 
with her neighbours. 

The intercourse between Guestwick Manor and 
Allington was not very frequent or very cordial. Soon 
after the running away of the Lady Fanny, the two 
families had agreed to acknowledge their connection 
with each other, and to let it be known by the world 
that they were on friendly terms. Either that course 
was necessary to them, or the other course, of letting 
it be known that they were enemies. Friendship was 
the less troublesome, and therefore the two families 
called on each other from time to time, and gave each 
other dinners about oncea year. The earl regarded 
the squire as a man who had deserted his politics, and 
had. thereby forfeited the respect due to him as an 
hereditary land magnate; and the squire was wont to 
be-little the earl as one who understood nothing of the 
outer world. At Guestwick Manor Bernard was to 
some extent a favourite. He was actually a relative, 
having in his veins blood of the De Guests, and was 
not the less a favourite because he was the heir to 
Allington, and because the blood of the Dales was 
older even than that of the noble family to which he 
was allied. When Bernard should come to be the 
squire, then indeed there might be cordial relations be- 
tween Guestwick Manor and Allington; unless, in- 
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deed, the earl’s heir and the squire’s heir should have 
some fresh cause of ill-will between themselves. 

They found Lady Julia sitting in her drawing-room 
alone, and introduced to her Mr. Crosbie in due form. 
The fact of Lily’s engagement was of course known at 
the manor, and it was quite understood that her in- 
tended husband was now brought over that he might 
be looked at and approved. Lady Julia made a very 
elaborate curtsey, and expressed a hope that her young 
friend might be made happy in that sphere of life to 
which it had pleased God to callher. ‘I hope I shall, 
Lady Julia,” said Lily, with a little laugh; “at any 
rate I mean to try.” 

“We all try, my dear, but many of us fail to try with 
sufficient energy of purpose. It is only by doing our 
duty that we can hope to be happy, whether in single 
life or in married.” 

“Miss Dale means to be a dragon of perfection in 
the performance of hers,” said Crosbie. 

“A dragon!” said Lady Julia. “No; I hope Miss 
Lily Dale will never become a dragon.” And then 
she turned to her nephew. It may be as well to say 
at once that she never forgave Mr. Crosbie the free- 
dom of the expression which he had used. He had 
been in the drawing-room of Guestwick Manor for two 
minutes only, and it did not become him to talk about 
dragons. “ Bernard,” she said, ‘I heard from your 
mother yesterday. I am afraid she does not seem to 
be very strong.” And then there was a little conver- 
sation, not very interesting in its nature, between the 
aunt and the nephew as to the general health of Lady 
Fanny. 

“T did n’t know my aunt was so unwell,” said Bell. 
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“She is n’t ill,” said Bernard. ‘She never is ill; 
but then she is never well.” 

“Your aunt,” said Lady Julia, seeming to put a 
touch of sarcasm into the tone of her voice as she re- 
peated the word—“ your aunt has never enjoyed good 
health since she left this house; but that is a long time 


ago.” 
“A very long time,” said Crosbie, who was not ac- 
customed to be left in his chair silent. ‘‘ You, Dale, 


at any rate, can hardly remember it.” 

“ But I can remember it,” said Lady Julia, gathering 
herself up. “I can remember when my sister Fanny 
was recognised as the beauty of the country. It isa 
dangerous gift, that of beauty.” 

“Very dangerous,” said Crosbie. Then Lily 
laughed again, and Lady Julia became more angry 
than ever. What odious man was this whom her 
neighbours were going to take into their very bosom! 
But she had heard of Mr. Crosbie before, and Mr. 
Crosbie also had heard of her. 

“ By-the-bye, Lady Julia,” said he, “I think I know 
some very dear friends of yours.” 

“Very dear friends is a very strong word. I have 
not many very dear friends.” 

“T mean the Gagebees. I have heard Mortimer 
Gagebee and Lady Amelia speak of you.” 

Whereupon Lady Julia confessed that she did know 
the Gagebees. Mr. Gagebee, she said, was a man who 
in early life had wanted many advantages, but still he 
was a very estimable person. He was now in Parlia- 
ment, and she understood that he was making himself 
useful. She had not quite approved of Lady Amelia’s 
marriage at the time, and so she had told her very old 
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friend Lady De Courcy; but And then Lady 
Julia said many words in praise of Mr. Gagebee, which 
seemed to amount to this; that he was an excellent 
sort of man, with a full conviction of the too great 
honour done to him by the earl’s daughter who had 
married him, and a complete consciousness that even 
that marriage had not put him ona par with his wife’s 
relations, or even with his wife. And then it came 
out that Lady Julia in the course of the next week was 
going to meet the Gagebees at Courcy Castle. 

“T am delighted to think that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you there,” said Crosbie. 

“Indeed!” said Lady Julia. 

“Tam going to Courcy on Wednesday. That, I 
fear, will be too early to allow of my being of any 
service to your ladyship.” 

Lady Julia drew herself up, and declined the escort 
which Mr. Crosbie had seemed to offer. It grieved 
her to find that Lily Dale’s future husband was an in- 
timate friend of her friend’s, and it especially grieved 
her to find that he was now going +o that friend’s 
house. It was a grief to her, and she showed that it 
was. It also grieved Crosbie to find that Lady Julia 
was to be a fellow-guest with himself at Courcy Castle ; 
but he did not show it. He expressed nothing but 
smiles and civil self-congratulation on the matter, pre- 
tending that he would have much delight in again 
meeting Lady Julia; but, in truth, he would have given 
much could he have invented any manceuvre by which 
her ladyship might have been kept at home. 

“What a horrid old woman she is,” said Lily, as 
they rode back down the avenue. “I beg your par- 
don, Bernard; for, of course, she is your aunt.” 
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“Yes; she.is my aunt; and though I am not very 
fond of her, I deny that she is a horrid old woman. 
She never murdered anybody, or robbed anybody, or 
stole away any other woman’s lover.” 

“T should think not,” said Lily. 

“She says her prayers earnestly, I have no doubt,” 
continued Bernard, “and gives away money to the 
poor, and would sacrifice to-morrow any desire of her 
own to her brother’s wish. I acknowledge that she is 
ugly, and pompous, and that, being a woman, she 
ought not to have such a long black beard on her 
upper lip.” 

“T don’t care a bit about her beard,” said Lily. 
“But why did she tell me to do my duty?, I did n’t 
go there to have a sermon preached to me.” 

“ And why did she talk about beauty being danger- 
ous?” said Bell. ‘Of course, we all knew what she 
meant,” 

“T did n’t know at all what she meant,” said Lily ; 
“and I don’t know now.” 

“T think she’s a charming woman, and I shall be 
especially civil to her at Lady De Courcy’s,” said 
Crosbie. 

And in this way, saying hard things of the poor old 
spinster whom they had left, they made their way into 
Guestwick, and again dismounted at Mrs. Eames’s 
door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A VISIT TO GUESTWICK. 


As the party from Allington rode up the narrow 
High Street of Guestwick, and across the market- 
square towards the small, respectable, but very dull 
row of new houses in which Mrs. Eames lived, the 
people of. Guestwick were all aware that Miss Lily 
Dale was escorted by her future husband. ‘The opinion 
that she had been a very fortunate girl was certainly 
general among the Guestwickians, though it was not 
always expressed in open or generous terms. “It was 
a great match for her,” some said, but shook their 
heads at the same time, hinting that Mr. Crosbie’s life 
in London was not all that it should be, and suggesting 
that she might have been more safe had she been con- 
tent to bestow herself upon some country neighbour 
of less dangerous pretensions. Others declared that it 
was no such great match after all. They knew his in- 
come to a penny, and believed that the young people 
would find it very difficult to keep a house in London 
unless the old squire intended to assist them. But, 
nevertheless, Lily was envied as she rode through the 
town with her handsome lover by her side. 

And she was very happy. I will not deny that she 
had some feeling of triumphant satisfaction in the 
knowledge that she was envied. Such a feeling on 
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her part was natural, and is natural to all men and 
women who are conscious that they have done well in 
the adjustment of their own affairs. As she herself 
had said, he was her bird, the spoil of her own gun, 
the product of such capacity as she had in her, on 
which she was to live, and, if possible, to thrive during 
the remainder of her life. Lily fully recognised the 
importance of the thing she was doing, and, in soberest 
guise, had thought much of this matter of marriage. 
But the more she thought of it the more satisfied she 
was that she was doing well. And yet she knew that 
there was a risk. He who -was now everything to her 
might die; nay, it was possible that he might be other 
than she thought him to be; that he might neglect her, 
desert her, or misuse her. But she had resolved to 
trust in everything, and, having so trusted, she would 
not provide for herself any possibility of retreat. Her 
ship should go out into the middle ocean, beyond all 
ken of the secure port from which it had sailed; her 
army should fight its battle with no hope of other 
safety than that which victory gives. All the world 
might know that she loved him if all the world chose 
to inquire about the matter. She triumphed in her 
lover, and did not deny even to herself that she was 
triumphant. 

Mrs. Eames was delighted to see them. It was so 
good in Mr. Crosbie to come over and call upon such 
a poor, forlorn woman as her, and so good in Captain 
Dale; so good also in the dear girls, who, at the pres- 
ent moment, had so much to make them happy at 
home at Allington! Little things, accounted as bare 
civilities by others, were esteemed as great favours by 
Mrs. Eames. 
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“And dear Mrs. Dale? I hope she was not fatigued 
when we kept her up the other night so unconscionably 
late?” Bell and Lily both assured her that their 
mother was none the worse for what she had gone 
through; and then Mrs. Eames got up and left the 
room, with the declared purpose of looking for John 
and Mary, but bent, in truth, on the production of 
some cake and sweet wine which she kept under lock 
and key in the little parlour. 

“Don’t let’s stay here very long,” whispered 
Crosbie. 

“No, not. very long,” said Lily. ‘“ But when you 
come to see my friends you must n’t be in a hurry, 
Mr. Crosbie.” 

“ He had his turn with Lady Julia,” said Bell, “and 
we must have ours now.” 

“At any rate Mrs. Eames won’t tell us to do our 
duty and to beware of being too beautiful,’ said Lily. 

Mary and John came into the room before their 
mother returned; then came Mrs. Eames, and a few 
minutes afterwards the cake and wine arrived. It cer- 
tainly was rather dull, as none of the party seemed to 
be at their ease. The grandeur of Mr. Crosbie was 
too great for Mrs. Eames and her daughter, and John 
was almost silenced by the misery of his position. He 
had not yet answered Miss Roper’s letter, nor had he 
even made up his mind whether he would answer it or 
no. And then the sight of Lily’s happiness did not fill 
him with all that friendly joy which he should perhaps 
have felt as the friend of her childhood. To tell the 
truth, he hated Crosbie, and so he had told himself; 
and had so told his sister also very frequently since the 
day of the party. 
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“T tell you what it is, Molly,” he had said, “if there 
was any way of doing it, I’d fight that man.” 

“What; and make Lily wretched?” 

“She ’Il never be happy with him. I’m sure she 
won't. I don’t want to do her any harm, but yet I’d 
like to fight that man,—if I only knew how to manage 
tts 

And then he bethought himself that if they could» 
both be slaughtered in such an encounter it would be 
the only fitting termination to the present state of 
things. In that way, too, there would be an escape 
from Amelia, and, at the present moment, he saw none 
other. 

When he entered the room he shook hands with all 
the party from Allington, but, as he told his sister 
afterwards, his flesh crept when he touched Crosbie. 
Crosbie, as he contemplated the Eames family sitting 
stiff and ill at ease in their own drawing-room chairs, 
’ made up his mind that it would be well that his wife 
should see as little of John Eames as might be when 
she came to London;—not that he was in any way 
jealous of her lover. He had learned everything from 
Lily,—all, at least, that Lily knew,—and regarded the 
matter rather as a good joke. “Don’t see him too 
often,” he had said to her, “for fear he should make 
an ass of himself.” Lily had told him everything,— 
all that she could tell; but yet he did not in the least 
comprehend that Lily had, in truth, a warm affection 
for the young man whom he despised. 

“Thank you, no,” said Crosbie. “I never do take 
wine in the middle of the day.” 

“But a bit of cake?” And Mrs: Hames by her 
look implored him to do her so much honour. She 
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implored Captain Dale, also, but they were both inex- 
orable. I do not know that the two girls were at all 
more inclined to eat and drink than the two men; but 
they understood that Mrs. Eames would be broken- 
hearted if no one partook of her delicacies. The little 
sacrifices of society are all made by women, as are also 
the great sacrifices of life. A man who is good for 
anything is always ready for his duty, and so is a good 
woman always ready for a sacrifice. 

“We really must go now,” said Bell, “ because of 
the horses.” And under this excuse they got away. 

“You will come over before you go back to London, 
John?” said Lily, as he came out with the intention 
of helping her mount, from which purpose, however, 
he was forced to recede by the iron will of Mr. Crosbie. 

“Yes, Ill come over again—before I go. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, John,” said Bell. ‘‘ Good-bye, Eames,” 
said Captain Dale. 

Crosbie, as he seated himself in the saddle, made 
the very slightest sign of recognition, to which his rival 
would not condescend to pay any attention. “TI ‘ll 
manage to have a fight with him in some way,” said 
Eames to himself as he walked back through the pas- 
sage of his mother’s house. And Crosbie, as he settled 
his feet in the stirrups, felt that he disliked the young 
man more and more. It would be monstrous to sup- 
pose that there could be aught of jealousy in the feel- 
ing; and yet he did dislike him very strongly, and felt 
almost angry with Lily for asking him to come again 
to Allington. ‘I must put an end to all that,” he said 
to himself as he rode silently out of town. 

“You must not snub my friends, sir,” said Lily, 
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smiling as she spoke, but yet with something of ear- 
nestness in her voice. ‘They were out of the town by 
this time, and Crosbie had hardly uttered a word since 
they had left Mrs. Eames’s door. They were now on 
the high road, and Bell and Bernard Dale were some- 
what in advance of them. 

“T never snub anybody,” said Crosbie, petulantly ; 
“that is, unless they have absolutely deserved snub- 
bing.” 

“And have I deserved it? Because I seem to have 
got it,” said Lily. 

“Nonsense, Lily. I never snubbed you yet, and I 
don’t think it likely that I shall begin. But you ought 
not to accuse me of not being civil to your friends. 
In the first place I am as civil to them as my nature 
will allow me to be. And, in the second place——’” 

“Well; in the second place ae 

“T am not quite sure that you are very wise to 
encourage that young man’s—friendship just at pres- 
ents, 

“That means, I suppose, that J am very wrong to 
do so?” 

“No, dearest, it does not mean that. If I meant so 
I would tell you so honestly. I mean just what I say. 
There can, I suppose, be no doubt that he has filled 
himself with some kind of romantic attachment for 
you,—a foolish kind of love which I don’t suppose he 
ever expected to gratify, but the idea of which lends a 
sort of grace to his life. When he meets some young 
woman fit to be his wife he will forget all about it, but 
till then he will go about fancying himself a despairing 
lover. And then such a young man as John Eames is 
very apt to talk of his fancies.” 
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“JT don’t believe for a moment that he would 
mention my name to any one.” 

“But, Lily, perhaps I may know more of young men 
than you do.” 

“Yes, of course you do.” 

“ And I can assure you that they are generally too 
well inclined to make free with the names of girls 
whom they think that they like. You must not be 
surprised if I am unwilling that any man should make 
free with your name.” 

After this Lily was silent for a minute or two. She 
felt that an injustice was being done to her and she 
was not inclined to put up with it, but she could not 
quite see where the injustice lay. A great deal was 
owing from her to Crosbie. In very much she was 
bound to yield to him, and she was anxious to do on 
his behalf even more than her duty. But yet she had 
a strong conviction that it would not be well that she 
should give way to him in everything. She wished to 
think as he thought as far as possible, but she could 
not say that she agreed with him when she knew that 
she differed from him. John Eames was an old freind 
whom she could not abandon, and so much at the 
present time she felt herself obliged to say. 

“But, Adolphus i 

“Well, dearest? ” ; 

“Vou would not wish me to be unkind to so very 
old a friend as John Eames? I have known him all 
my life, and we have all of us had a very great regard 
for the whole family. His father was my uncle’s most 
particular friend.” 

“T think, Lily, you must understand what I mean, 
I don’t want you to quarrel with any of them, or to be 
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what you call unkind. But you need not give special 
and pressing invitations to this young man to come 
and see you before he goes back to London, and then 
to come and see you directly you get to London. 
You tell me that he has some kind of romantic idea of 
being in love with you;—of being in despair because 
you are not in love with him. It ’s all great nonsense, 
no doubt, but it seems to me that under such circum- 
stances you ’d better—just leave him alone.” 

Again Lily was silent. These were her three last 
days, in which it was her intention to be especially 
happy, but above all things to make him especially 
happy. Onno account would she say to him sharp 
words, or encourage in her own heart a feeling of ani- 
mosity against him, and yet she believed him to be 
wrong; and so believing could hardly bring herself to 
bear the injury. Such was her nature, as a Dale. 
And let it be remembered that very many who can 
devote themselves for great sacrifices cannot bring 
themselves to the endurance of little injuries. Lily 
could have given up any gratification for her lover, but 
she could not allow herself to have been in the wrong, 
believing herself to have been in the right. 

“T have asked him now, and he must come,” she 
said. 

“But do not press him to come any more.” 

“Certainly not, after what you have said, Adol- 
phus. If he comes over to Allington, he will see 
me in mamma’s house, to which he has always been 
made welcome by her. Of course I understand per- 
fectly——” 

“Vou understand what, Lily?” 

But she had stopped herself, fearing that she might 
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say that which would be offensive to him if she 
continued. 

“What is it you understand, Lily?” 

“Do not press me to go on, Adolphus. As far as I 
can, I will do all that you want me to do.” 

“You meant to say that when you find yourself an 
inmate of my house, as a matter of course you could 
not ask your own friends to come and see you. Was 
that gracious? ” 

‘““Whatever I may have meant to say, I did not say 
that. Nor in truth did I mean it. Pray don’t go on 
about it now. ‘These are to be our last days, you 
know, and we should n’t waste them by talking of 
things that are unpleasant. After all, poor Johnny. 
Eames is nothing tome; nothing, nothing. How can 
any one be anything to me when I think of you?” 

But even this did not bring Crosbie back at once 
into a pleasant humour. Had Lily yielded to him and 
confessed that he was right, he would have made him- 
self at once as pleasant as the sun in May. But this 
she had not done. She had simply abstained from her 
argument because she did not choose to be vexed, and 
had declared her continued purpose of seeing Eames 
on his promised visit. Crosbie would have had her 
acknowledge herself wrong, and would have delighted 
in the privilege of forgiving her. But Lily Dale was 
one who did not greatly relish forgiveness, or any 
necessity of being forgiven. So they rode on, if not 
‘n silence, without much joy in their conversation. It 
was now late on the Monday afternoon, and Crosbie 
was to go early on the Wednesday morning. What if 
these three last days should come to be marred with 
such terrible drawbacks as these! 
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Bernard Dale had not spoken a word to his cousin 
of his suit, since they had been interrupted by Crosbie 
and Lily as they were lying on the bank by the ha-ha. 
He had danced with her again and again at Mrs. 
Dale’s party, and had seemed to revert to his old 
modes of conversation without difficulty. Bell, there- 
fore, had believed the matter to be over, and was 
thankful to her cousin, declaring within her own bosom 
that the whole matter should be treated by her as 
though it had never happened. To no one,—not even 
to her mother, would she tell it. To such reticence 
she bound herself for-his sake, feeling that he would 
be best pleased that it should be so. But now as they 

_rode on together, far in advance of the other couple, 
he again returned to the subject. 

“ Bell,” said he, “am I to have any hope? ” 

“ Any hope as to what, Bernard? ” 

“T hardly know whether a man is bound to take a 
single answer on such a subject. But this I know, 
that if a man’s heart is concerned, he is not very willing 
to do so.” 

“When that answer has been given honestly and 
truly 4 

“Oh, no doubt. I don’t at all suppose that you 
were dishonest or false when you refused to allow me 
to speak to you.” 

“But, Bernard, I did not refuse to allow you to 
speak to me.” 

“Something very like it. But, however, I have no 
doubt you were true enough. But, Bell, why should 
it be so? If you were in love with any one else I 
could understand it.” 

“T am not in love with any one else.” 
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“Exactly. And there are so many reasons why 
you and I should join our fortunes together.” 

“Tt cannot be a question of fortune, Bernard.” 

“Do listen to me. Do let me speak, at any rate. 
I presume I may at least suppose that you do not 
dislike me.” 

aS ODO 

“And though you might not be willing to accept 
any man’s hand merely on a question of fortune, surely 
the fact that our marriage would be in every way suit- 
able as regards money should not set you against it. 
Of my own love for you I will not speak further, as I 
do not doubt that you believe what I say; but should 
you not question your own feelings very closely before 
you determine to oppose the wishes of all those who 
are nearest to you?” 

“Do you mean mamma, Bernard?” 

“Not her especially, though I cannot but think she 
would like a marriage that would keep all the family 
together, and would give you an equal claim to the 
property to that which I have.” 

“That would not have a feather’s-weight with 
mamma.” 

“ Have you asked her?” 

“No, I have mentioned the matter to no one.” 

“Then you cannot know. And as to my uncle, I 
have the means of knowing that it is the great desire 
of his life. I must say that I think some consideration 
for him should induce you to pause before you give 
a final answer, even though no consideration for me 
should have any weight with you.” 

“TI would do more for you than for him,—much 
more,” 
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“Then do this for me. Allow me to think that I 
have not yet had an answer to my proposal; give me ta 
this day month, to Christmas ; till any time that you like 
to name, so that I may think that it is not yet settled, 
and may tell uncle Christopher that such is the case.” 

“ Bernard, it would be useless.” 

“Tt would show him that you are willing to think of 
one: 

“But I am not willing to think of it;—not in that 
way. I do know my own mind thoroughly, and I 
should be very wrong if I were to deceive you.” 

“ And you wish me to give that as your only answer 
to my uncle?” 

“To tell the truth, Bernard, I do not much care 
what you may say to my uncle in this matter. He 
can have no right to interfere in the disposal of my 
hand, and therefore I need not regard his wishes on 
the subject. I will explain to you in one word what 
my feelings are about it. I would accept no man in 
Opposition to mamma’s wishes; but not even for her 
could I accept any man in opposition to my own. 
But as concerns my uncle, I do not feel myself called 
on to consult him in any way on such a matter.” 

“ And yet he is the head of our family.” 

“T don’t care anything about the family,—not in 
that way.” 

“And he has been very generous to you all.” 

“That I deny. He has not been generous to 
mamma. He is very hard and ungenerous to mamma. 
He lets her have that house because he is anxious that 
the Dales should seem to be respectable before the 
world; and she lives in it, because she thinks it better 
for us that she should do so. If I had my way, she 
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should leave it to-morrow—or, at any rate, as soon as 
Lily is married. I would much sooner go into Guest- 
wick, and live as the Eameses do.” 

“JT think you are ungrateful, Bell.” 

“No; I am not ungrateful. And as to consulting, 
Bernard,—I should be much more inclined to consult 
you than him about my marriage. If you would let 
me look on you altogether as a brother, I should think 
little of promising to marry no one whom you did not 
approve.” 

But such an agreement between them would by no 
means have suited Bernard’s views. He had thought, 
some four or five weeks back, that he was not person- 
ally very anxious for this match. He had declared to 
himself that he liked his cousin well enough; that it 
would be a good thing for him to settle himself; that 
his uncle was reasonable in his wishes and sufficiently 
liberal in his offers; and that, therefore, he would 
marry. It had hardly occurred to him as probable 
that his cousin would reject so eligible an offer, and 
had certainly never occurred to him that he would 
have to suffer anything from such rejection. He had 
entertained none of that feeling of which lovers speak 
when they declare that they are staking their all upon 
the hazard of a die. It had not seemed to him that 
he was staking anything, as he gently told his tale of 
languid love, lying on the turf by the ha-ha. He had 
not regarded the possibility of disappointment, of sor- 
row, and of a deeply vexed mind. He would have 
felt but little triumph if accepted, and had not thought 
that he could be humiliated by any rejection. In this 
frame of mind he had gone to his work; but now he 
found, to his own surprise, that this girl’s answer had 
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made him absolutely unhappy. Having expressed a 
wish for this thing, the very expression of the wish 
made him long to possess it. He found, as he rode 
along silently by her side, that he was capable of more 
earnestness of desire than he had known himself to 
possess. He was at this moment unhappy, disap- 
pointed, anxious, distrustful of the future, and more 
intent on one special toy than he had ever been be- 
fore, even as a boy. He was vexed, and felt himself 
to be sore at heart. He looked round at her, as she 
sat silent, quiet, and somewhat sad upon her pony, and 
declared to himself that she was very beautiful,—that 
she was a thing to be gained if still there might be the 
possibility of gaining her. He felt that he really loved 
her, and yet he was almost angry with himself for so 
feeling. Why had he subjected himself to this numb- 
ing weakness? His love had never given him any 
pleasure. Indeed, he had never hitherto acknowledged 
it; but now he was driven to do so on finding it to be 
the source of trouble and pain. I think it is open to 
us to doubt whether, even yet, Bernard Dale was in 
love with his cousin; whether he was not rather in 
love with his own desire. But against himself he found 
a verdict that he was in love, and was angry with him- 
self and with all the world. 

“ Ah, Bell!” he said, coming close up to her, ‘‘ I wish 
you could understand how I love you.” And, as he 
spoke, his cousin unconsciously recognised more of 
affection in his tone, and less of that spirit of bargain- 
ing which had seemed to pervade all his former pleas, 
than she had ever found before. 

“And do I not love you? Have I not offered to 
be to you in all respects as a sister?” 
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“That is nothing. Such an offer to me now is sim- 
ply laughing at me. Bell, I tell you what,—I will not 
give you up. The fact is, you do not know me yet, 
—not know me as you must know any man before 
you choose him for your husband. You and Lily are 
not alike in this. You are cautious, doubtful of your- 
self, and perhaps, also, somewhat doubtful of others. 
My heart is set upon this, and I shall still try to 
succeed.” 

“ Ah, Bernard, do not say that!, Believe me, when 
I tell you that it can never be.” 

“No; Iwill not believe you. I will not allow my- 
self to be made utterly wretched. I tell you fairly 
that f will not believe you. I may surely hope if I 
choose to hope. No, Bell, I will never give you up, 
—unless, indeed, I should see you become another 
man’s wife.” 

As he said this, they all turned in through the 
squire’s gate, and rode up to the yard in which it was 
their habit to dismount from their horses. 


CIA RTE Rah. 
JOHN EAMES TAKES A WALK. 


Joun Eames watched the party of cavaliers as they 
rode away from his mother’s door, and then started 
upon a solitary walk, as soon as the noise of the horses’ 
hoofs had passed away out of the street. He was by 
no means happy in his mind as he did so. Indeed, he 
was overwhelmed with care and trouble, and as he 
went along very gloomy thoughts passed through his 
mind. Had he not better go to Australia, or Van- 
couver’s Island, or ? I will not name the places 
which the poor fellow suggested to himself as possible 
terminations of the long journeys which he might not 
improbably be called upon to take. That very day, 
just before the Dales had come in, he had received a 
second letter from his darling Amelia, written very 
closely upon the heels of the first. Why had he not 
answered her? Was he illP Was he untrue? No; 
she would not believe that, and therefore fell back 
upon the probability of his illness. If it was so, she 
would rush down to see him. Nothing on earth 
should keep her from the bedside of her betrothed. If 
she did not get an answer from her beloved John by 
return of post, she would be down with him at Guest- 
wick by the express train. Here-was a position for 
such a young man as John Eames! And of Amelia 
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Roper we may say that she was a young woman who 
would not give up her game, as long as the least 
chance remained of her winning it. “I must go some- 
where,” John said to himself, as he put on his slouched 
hat and wandered forth through the back streets of 
Guestwick. What would his mother say when she 
heard of Amelia Roper? What would she say when 
she saw her? 

He walked away towards the manor, so that he 
might roam about the Guestwick woods in solitude. 
There was a path with a stile, leading off from the high 
road, about half a mile beyond the lodges through 
which the Dales had ridden up to the house, and by 
this path John Eames turned in, and went away till he 
had left the manor-house behind him, and was in the 
centre of the Guestwick woods. He knew the whole 
ground well, having roamed there ever since he was 
first allowed to go forth upon his walks alone, He 
had thought of Lily Dale by the hour together, as he 
had lost himself among the oak-trees; but in those 
former days he had thought of her with some pleasure. 
Now he could only think of her as of one gone from 
him for ever; and then he had also to think of her 
whom he had taken to himself in Lily’s place. 

Young men, very young men,—men so young that 
it may be almost a question whether or no they have 
as yet reached their manhood,—are more inclined to 
be earnest and thoughtful when alone than they ever 
are when with others, even though those others be 
their elders. I fancy that, as we grow old ourselves, 
we are apt to forget that it was so with us; and, for- 
getting it, we do ndt believe that it is so with our chil- 
dren. We constantly talk of the thoughtlessness of 
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youth. I do not know whether we might not more 
appropriately speak of its thoughtfulness. It is, how- 
ever, no doubt, true that thought will not at once pro- 
duce wisdom. It may almost be a question whether 
such wisdom as many of us have in our mature years 
has not come from the dying out of the power of 
temptation, rather than as the results of thought and 
resolution. Men, full fledged and at their work, are, 
for the most part, too busy for much thought; but 
lads, on whom the work of the world has not yet fallen 
with all its pressure,—they have time for thinking. 

And thus John Eames was thoughtful. They who 
knew him best accounted him to be a gay, good- 
hearted, somewhat reckless young man, open to 
temptation, but also open to good impressions; as to 
whom no great success could be predicted, but of 
whom his friends might fairly hope that he might so 
live as to bring upon them no disgrace and not much 
trouble. But, above all things, they would have called 
him thoughtless. In so calling him, they judged him 
wrong. He was ever thinking,—thinking much of the 
world as it appeared to him, and of himself as he ap- 
peared to the world; and thinking, also, of things be- 
yond the world. What was to be his fate here and 
hereafter? Lily Dale was gone from him, and Amelia 
Roper was hanging round his neck like a millstone! 
What, under such circumstances, was to be his fate 
here and hereafter? 

We may say that the difficulties in his way were not 
as yet very great. As to Lily, indeed, he had no 
room for hope; but, then, his love for Lily had, per- 
haps, been a sentiment rather than a passion. Most 
young men have to go through that disappointment, 
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and are enabled to bear it without much injury to their 
prospects or happiness. And in after-life the remem- 
brance of such love is a blessing rather than a curse, 
enabling the possessor of it to feel that in those early 
days there was something within him of which he had 
no cause to be ashamed. I do not pity John Eames 
much in regard to Lily Dale. And then, as to Amelia 
Roper,—had he achieved but a tithe of that lady’s 
experience in the world, or possessed a quarter of her 
audacity, surely such a difficulty as that need not have 
stood much in his way! What could Amelia do to him 
if he fairly told her that he was not minded to marry 
her? In very truth he had never promised to do so. 
He was in no way bound to her, not even by honour. 
Honour, indeed, with such as her! But men are cow- 
ards before women until they become tyrants; and are 
easy dupes, till of a sudden they recognise the fact that 
it is pleasanter to be the victimiser than the victim,— 
and as easy. There are men, indeed, who never learn 
the latter lesson. 

But, though the cause for fear was so slight, poor 
John Eames was thoroughly afraid. Little things 
which, in connection with so deep a sorrow as his, it 
is almost ridiculous to mention, added to his embar- 
rassments, and made an escape from them seem to him 
to be impossible. He could not return to London 
without going to Burton Crescent, because his clothes 
were there, and because he owed to Mrs. Roper some 
small sum of money which on his return to London he 
would not have immediately in his pocket. He must 
therefore meet Amelia, and he knew that he had not 
the courage to tell a girl, face to face, that he did not 
love her, after he had been once induced to say that 
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he did do so. His boldest conception did not go be- 
yond the writing of a letter in which he would re- 
nounce her, and removing himself altogether from that 
quarter of the town in which Burton Crescent was situ- 
ated. But then about his clothes, and that debt of 
his? And what if Amelia should in the mean time 
come down to Guestwick and claim him? Could he 
in his mother’s presence declare that she had no right 
to make. such claim? The difficulties, in truth, were 
not very great, but they were too heavy for that poor 
young clerk from the Income-tax Office. 

You will declare that he must have been a fool and 
a coward. Yet he could read and understand Shake- 
speare. He knew much,—by far too much,—of By- 
ron’s poetry by heart. He was a deep critic, often 
writing down his criticisms in a lengthy journal which 
he kept. He could write quickly, and with understand- 
ing; and I may declare that men at his office had al- 
ready ascertained that hé was no fool. He knew his 
business, and could do it,—as many men failed to do 
who were much less foolish before the world. And as 
to that matter of cowardice, he would have thought it 
the greatest blessing in the world to be shut up ina 
room with Crosbie, having permission to fight with him 
till one of them should have been brought by stress of 
battle to give up his claim to Lily Dale. Eames was 
no coward. He fearednomanon earth. But he was 
terribly afraid of Amelia Roper. 

He wandered about through the old manor woods 
very ill at ease. The post from Guestwick went out 
at seven, and he must at once make up his mind 
whether or no he would write to Amelia on ,that day. 
He must also make up his mind as to what he would 
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say to her. He felt that he should at least answer her 
letter, let his answer be what it might. Should he 
promise to marry her,—say, in ten or twelve years’ 
time? Should he tell her that he was a blighted be- 
ing, unfit for love, and with humility entreat of her that 
he might be excused? Or should he write to her 
mother, telling her that Burton Crescent would not suit 
him any longer, promising her to send the balance on 
receipt of his next payment, and asking her to send 
his clothes in a bundle to the Income-tax Office? Or 
should he go home to his own mother, and boldly tell 
it all to her? 

He at last resolved that he must write the letter, and 
as he composed it in his mind he sat himself down be- 
neath an old tree which stood on a spot at which many 
of the forest tracks met and crossed each other. The 
letter, as he framed it here, was not a bad letter, if 
only he could have got it written and posted. Every 
word of it he chose with precision, and in his mind 
he emphasised every expression which told his mind 
clearly and justified his purpose. ‘‘ He acknowledged 
himself to have been wrong in misleading his corre- 
spondent, and allowing her to imagine that she pos- 
sessed his heart. He had not a heart at her disposal. 
He had been weak not to write to her before, having 
been deterred from doing so by the fear of giving her 
pain; but now he felt that he was bound in honour to 
tell her the truth. Having so told her, he would not 
return to Burton Crescent, if it would pain her to see 
him there. He would always have a deep regard for 
her,”—Oh, Johnny! —“ and would hope anxiously that 
her welfare in life might be complete.” That was the 
letter, as he wrote it on the tablets of his mind under 
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the tree; but the getting it put on to paper was a task, 
as he knew, of greater difficulty. Then, as he repeated 
it to himself, he fell asleep. 

“Young man,” said a voice in his ears as he slept. 
At first the voice spoke as a voice from his dream with- 
out waking him, but when it was repeated, he sat up 
and saw that a stout gentleman was standing over him. 
For a moment he did not know where he was, or how 
he had come there; nor could he recollect, as he saw 
the trees about him, how long he had been in the 
wood. But he knew the stout gentleman well enough, 
though he had not seen him for more than two years. 
“Young man,” said the voice, “if you want to catch 
rheumatism, that ’s the way to do it. Why it ’s young 
Eames, is n’t it?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Johnny, raising himself up so 
that he was now sitting instead of lying, as he looked 
up into the earl’s rosy face. 

“T knew your father, and a very good man he was; 
only he should n’t have taken to farming. People 
think they can farm without learning the trade, but 
that ’s a very great mistake. I can farm, because I ’ve 
learned it. Don’t you think you ’d better get up?” 
Whereupon Johnny raised himself to his feet. ‘“ Not 
but what you ’re very welcome to lie there if you like 
it. Only, in October, you know 2 

“T 'm afraid I ’m trespassing, my lord,” said Eames. 
“‘T came in off the path, and 4 

“Vou ’re welcome; you’re very welcome. If 
you ’Il come up to the house, I ’ll give you some lunch- 
eon.” This hospitable offer, however, Johnny declined, 
alleging that it was late, and that he was going home 
to dinner. 
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“Come along,” said the earl. ‘You cai’t go any 
shorter way- than by the house. Dear, dear, how well 
I remember your father. He was a much cleverer 
man than I am,—very much; but he didn’t know 
how to send a beast to market any better than a child. 
By-the-bye, they have put you into a public office, 
have n’t they?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And a very good thing, too,—a very good thing, 
indeed. But why were you asleep in the wood? It 
is n’t warm, you know. I call it rather cold.” And 
the earl stopped, and looked at him, scrutinising him, 
as though resolved to inquire into so deep a mystery. 

“T was taking a walk, and, thinking of something, 
I sat down.” 

“Leave of absence, I suppose? ” 

mes priymiord. 

“Have you got into trouble? You look as though 
you were in trouble. Your poor father used to be in 
trouble.” 

“T have n’t taken to farming,” said Johnny, with an 
attempt at a smile. 

“Ha, ha, ha,—quite right. No, don’t take to farm- 
ing. Unless you learn it, you know, you might just 
as well take to shoemaking;—just the same. You 
have n’t got into trouble, then; eh?” 

“No, my lord, not particularly.” 

“Not particularly!) I know very well that young 
men do get into trouble when they get up to London. 
If you want any—any advice, or that sort of thing, 
you may come to me; for I knew your father well. 
Do you like shooting? ” 

“T never did shoot anything.” 
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“Well, perhaps better not. To tell the truth, I ’m 
not very fond of young men who take to shooting with- 
out having anything to shoot at. By-the-bye, now I 
think of it, I ll send your mother some game.” It 
may, however, here be fair to mention that game very 
often came from Guestwick Manor to Mrs. Eames. 
*‘ And look here, cold pheasant for breakfast is the best 
thing I know of. Pheasants at dinner are rubbish,— 
mere rubbish. Here we are at the house. Will you 
come in and have a glass of wine?” 

But this John Eames declined, pleasing the earl 
better by doing so than he would have done by ac- 
cepting it. Not that the lord was inhospitable or in- 
sincere in his offer, but he preferred that such a one as 
John Eames should receive his proffered familiarity 
without too much immediate assurance. He felt that 
Eames was a little in awe of his companion’s rank, and 
he liked him the better for it. He liked him the better 
for it, and was a man apt to remember his likings. 
“If you won’t come in, good-bye,” and he gave Johnny 
his hand. 

“ Good-evening, my lord,” said Johnny. 

“And remember this; it is the deuce of a thing to 
have rheumatism in your loins. I would n’t go to 
sleep under a tree, if I were you,—not in October. 
But you ’re always welcome to go anywhere about the 
place.” 

“ Thank you, my lord.” 

“And if you should take to shooting,—but I dare 
say you won’t; and if you come to trouble, and want 
advice, or that sort of thing, write to me. I knew 
your father well.” And so they parted, Eames 
returning on his road towards Guestwick. 
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For some reason, which he could not define, he felt 
better after his interview with the earl. There had 
been something about the fat, good-natured, sensible 
old man which had cheered him, in spite of his sorrow. 
“‘ Pheasants for dinner are rubbish,—mere rubbish,” he 
said to himself, over and over. again, as he went along 
the road; and they were the first words which he spoke 
to his mother, after entering the house. 

“TI wish we had some of that sort of rubbish,” said 
she. 

“So you will, to-morrow ;” and then he described 
to her his interview. 

“The earl was quite right about lying upon the 
ground. I wonder you can be so foolish. And he is 
right about your poor father too. But you have got 
to change your boots; and we shall be ready for 
dinner almost immediately.” 

But Johnny Eames, before he sat down to dinner, 
did write his letter to Amelia, and did go out to post 
it with his own hands,—much to his mother’s annoy- 
ance., But the letter would not get itself written in 
that strong and appropriate language which had come 
to him as he was roaming through the woods. It was 
a bald letter, and somewhat cowardly withal. 


“Dear Amelia” (the letter ran),—“ I have received 
both of yours; and did not answer the first because I 
felt that there was a difficulty in expressing what I 
wish to say; and now it will be better that you should 
allow the subject to stand over till I am back in town. 
I shall be there in ten days from this. I have been 
quite well, and am so; but of course am much obliged 
by your inquiries. I know you will think this very 
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cold; but when I tell you everything, you will agree 
with me that it is best. If I were to marry, I know 
that we should be unhappy, because we should have 
nothing to live on. If I have ever said anything to 
deceive you, I beg your pardon with all my heart ;— 
but perhaps it will be better to let the subject remaip 
till we shall meet again in London. 
“ Believe me to be 
“Your most sincere friend, 
And I may say admirer,—[Oh, John Eames! ] 
“ JoHn Eames.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE LAST DAY. 


Last days are wretched days; and so are last mo- 
ments wretched moments. It is not the fact that the 
parting is coming which makes these days and mo- 
ments so wretched, but the feeling that something spe- 
cial is expected from them, which something they al- 
ways fail to produce. Spasmodic periods of pleasure, 
of affection, or even of study, seldom fail of disappoint- 
ment when premeditated. When last days are coming, 
they should be allowed to come and to glide away 
without special notice or mention. And as for last 
moments, there should be none such. Let them ever 
be ended, even before their presence has been ac- 
knowledged. 

But Lily Dale had not yet been taught these lessons 
by her world’s experience, and she expected that this 
sweetest cup of which she had ever drank should go 
on being sweet—sweeter and still sweeter—as-long as 
she could press it to her lips. How the dregs had 
come to mix themselves with the last drops we have 
already seen; and on that same day—on the Monday 
evening—the bitter taste still remained; for Crosbie, 
as they walked about through the gardens in the even- 
ing, found other subjects on which he thought it neces- 
sary to give her sundry hints, intended for her edifica- 
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tion, which came to her with much of the savour of a 
lecture. A girl, when she is thoroughly in love, as 
surely was the case with Lily, likes to receive hints as 
to her future life from the man to whom she is devoted ; 
but she would, I think, prefer that such hints should 
be short, and that the lesson should be implied rather 
than declared ;—that they should, in fact, be hints and 
not lectures. Crosbie, who was a man of tact, who 
understood the world and had been dealing with women 
for many years, no doubt understood all this as well as 
we do. But he had come to entertain a notion that 
he was an injured man, that-he was giving very much 
more than was to be given to him, and that therefore 
he was entitled to take liberties which might not fairly 
be within the reach of another lover. My reader will 
say that in all this he was ungenerous. Well; he was 
ungenerous. Ido not know that I have ever said that 
much generosity was to be expected from him. He 
had some principles of right and wrong under the guid- 
ance of which it may perhaps be hoped that he will 
not go utterly astray; but his past life had not been of 
a nature to make him unselfish. He was ungenerous 
and Lily felt it, though she would not acknowledge it 
even to herself. She had been very open with’ him, 
—acknowledging the depth of her love for him; telling 
him that he was now all in all to her; that life without 
his love would be impossible to her: and in a certain 
way he took advantage of these strong avowals, treat- 
ing her as though she were a creature utterly in his 
power ;—as indeed she was. 

On that evening he said no more of Johnny Eames, 
but said much of the difficulty of a man establishing 
himself with a wife in London, who had nothing but 
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his own moderate income on which to rely. He did 
not in so many words tell her that if her friends could 
make up for her two or three thousand pounds,—that 
being much less than he had expected when he first 
‘made his offer,—this terrible difficulty would be re- 
moved; but he said enough to make her understand 
that the world would call him very imprudent in taking a 
girl who had nothing. And as he spoke of these things 
Lily remaining for the most part silent as he did so, it 
occurred to him that he might talk to her freely of his 
past life.—more freely than he would have done had 
he feared that he might lose her by any such disclos- 
ures. He had no fear of losing her. Alas! might it 
not be possible that he had some such hope! 

He told her that his past life had been expensive; 
that, though he was not in debt, he had lived up to 
every shilling that he had, and that he had contracted 
habits of expenditure which it would be almost impos- 
sible for him to lay aside at a day’s notice. Then he 
spoke of entanglements, meaning, as he did so, to ex- 
plain more fully what were their nature,—but not dar- 
ing to do so when he found that Lily was altogether in 
the dark as to what he meant. No; he was not a 
generous man,—a very ungenerous man. And yet 
during all this time, he thought that he was guided by 
principle. “It will be best that I should be honest 
with her,” he said to himself. And then he told him- 
self, scores of times, that when making his offer he had 
expected, and had a right to expect, that she would 
not be penniless. Under those circumstances he had 
done the best he could for her—offering her his heart 
honestly, with a quick readiness to make her his own 
at the earliest day that she might think possible. Had 
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he been more cautious, he need not nave fallen into 
this cruel mistake; but she, at any rate, could not 
quarrel with him for his imprudence. And still he was 
determined to stand by his engagement and willing to 
marry her, although as he the more thought of it, he 
felt the more strongly that he would thereby ruin his. 
prospects, and thrust beyond his own reach all those 
good things which he had hoped to win. As he con- 
tinued to talk to her he gave himself special credit for 
his generosity, and felt that he was only doing his duty 
by her in pointing out to her all the difficulties which 
lay in the way of their marriage. 

At first Lily said some words intended to convey an 
assurance that she would be the most economical wife 
that man ever had, but she soon ceased from such 
promises as these. Her perceptions were keen, and 
she discovered that the difficulties of which he was 
afraid were those which he must overcome before his 
marriage, not any which might be expected to over- 
whelm him after it. “A cheap and nasty ménage 
would be my aversion,” he said to her. “It is that 
which I want to avoid,—chiefly for your sake.” 

Then she promised him that she would wait patient- 
ly for his time—‘‘even though it should be for seven 
years,” she said, looking up into his face and trying to 
find there some sign of approbation. 

“That ’s nonsense,” he said. “ People are not pa- 
triarchs now-a-days. I suppose we shall have to wait 
two years. And that ’s a deuce of a bore,—a terrible 
bore.” And there was that in the tone of his voice 
which grated on her feelings, and made her wretched 
for the moment. 

As he parted with her for the night on her own side 
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of the little bridge which led from one garden to the 
other, he put his arm round her to embrace her and 
kiss her, as he had often done at that spot. It had 
become a habit with them to say their evening fare- 
wells there, and the secluded little nook amongst the 
shrubs was inexpressibly dear to Lily. But on the 
present occasion she made an effort to avoid his caress. 
She turned from him—very slightly, but it was enough, 
and he felt it. “Are you angry with me?” he said. 

“Oh, no! Adolphus; how can I be angry with 
you?” And then she turned to him and gave him her 
face to kiss almost before he had again asked for it. 
“He shall not think that I am unkind to him,—and it 
will not matter now,” she said to herself, as she walked 
slowly across the lawn, in the dark, up to her mother’s 
drawing-room window. 

“Well, dearest,” said Mrs. Dale, who was there 
alone; “did the beards wag merry in the Great Hall 
this evening?’ That was a joke with them, for neither 
Crosbie nor Bernard Dale used a razor at his toilet. 

“Not specially merry. And I think it was my fault, 
for I have a headache. Mamma, I believe I will go 
at once to bed.” 

“My darling, is there anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, mamma. But we had such a long ride; 
and then Adolphus is going, and of course we have so 
much to say. ‘To-morrow will be the last day, for I 
shall only just see him on Wednesday morning; and 
as I want to be well, if possible, I ’ll go to bed.” And 
so she took her candle and went. 

When Bell came up Lily was still awake, but she 
begged her sister not to disturb her. ‘Don’t talk to 
me, Bell,” she said. “I’m trying to make myself quiet, 
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and I half feel that I should get childish if I went on 
talking. I have almost more to think of than I know 
how to manage.” And she strove, not altogether un- 
successfully, to speak with a cheery tone, as though 
the cares which weighed upon her were not unpleasant 
in their nature. Then her sister kissed her and left her 
to her thoughts. 

And she had great matter for thinking; so great, 
that many hours sounded in her ears from the clock 
on the stairs before she brought her thoughts to a 
shape that satisfied herself. She did so bring them 
at last, and then she slept. She did so bring them, 
toiling over her work with tears that made her pillow 
wet, with heart-burning and almost with heart-break- 
ing, with much doubting, and many anxious, eager in- 
quiries within her own bosom as to that which she 
ought to do, and that which she could endure to do. 
But at last her resolve was taken, and then she slept. 

It had been agreed between them that Crosbie 
should come down to the Small House on the next 
day after breakfast, and remain there till the time came 
for riding. But Lily determined to alter this arrange- 
ment, and accordingly put on her hat immediately after 
breakfast, and posted herself at the bridge, so as to in- 
tercept her lover as he came. He soon appeared with 
his friend Dale, and she at once told him her purpose. 

“T want to have a talk with you, Adolphus, before 
you goin to mamma; so come with me into the field.” 

“ All right,” said he. 

“And Bernard can finish his cigar on the lawn. 
Mamma and Bell will join him there.” 

“All right,” said Bernard. So they separated; and 
Crosbie went away with Lily into the field where they 
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had first learned to know each other in those hay- 
making days. 

She did not say much till they were well away from 
the house; but answered what words he chose to 
speak,—not knowing very well of what he spoke. But 
when she considered that they had reached the proper 
spot, she began very abruptly. 

“ Adolphus,” she said, “I have something to say to 
you,—something to which you must listen very care- 
fully.” Then he looked at her, and at once knew that 
she was in earnest. 

“This is the last day on which I could say it,” she 
continued; “and I am very glad that I have not let 
the last day go by without saying it. I should not 
have known how to put it in a letter.” 

“What is it, Lily?” 

“And I do not know that I can say it properly; 
but I hope that you will not be hard upon me. 
Adolphus, if you wish that all this between us should 
be over, I will consent.” 

“Lily!” 

“YT mean what I say. If you wish it, I will consent; 
and when I have said so, proposing it myself, you may 
be quite sure that I shall never blame you, if you take 
me at my word.” 

“ Are you tired of me, Lily?” 

“No. I shall never be tired of you,—never weary 
with loving you. I did not wish to say so now; but 
I will answer your question boldly. Tired of you! I 
fancy that a girl can never grow tired of her lover. 
But I would sooner die in the struggle than be the 
cause of yourruin. It would be better—in every way 
better.” 
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“T have said nothing of being ruined.” 

“But listen to me. I should not die if you left me, 
—not be utterly broken-hearted. - Nothing on earth 
can I ever love as I have loved you. But I have a 
God and a Saviour that will be enough for me. I can 
turn to them with content, if it be well that you should 
leave me. I have gone to them, and Pre DOt at 
this moment she could utter no more words. She had 
broken down in her effort, losing her voice through the 
strength of her emotion. As she did not choose that 
he should see her overcome, she turned from him and 
walked away across the grass. 

Of course he followed her; but he was not so quick 
after her but that time had been given to her to recover 
herself. “It is true,” she said. “I have the strength 
of which I tell you. Though I have given myself to 
you as your wife, I can bear to be divorced from you 
now,—now. And, my love, though it may sound 
heartless, I would sooner be so divorced from you, 
than cling to you as a log that must drag you down 
under the water, and drown you in trouble and care. 
I would ;—indeed I would. If you go, of course that 
kind of thing is over for me. But the world has more 
than that,—much more; and I would make myself 
happy ;—yes, my love, I would be happy. You need 
not fear that.” 

“ But, Lily, why is all this said to me here to-day?” 

“ Because it is my duty to say it. I understand all 
your position now, though it is only now. It never 
flashed on me till yesterday. When you proposed to 
me, you thought that I,—that I had some fortune.” 

“Never mind that now, Lily.” 

“But you did. I see it all now. I ought perhaps 
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to have told you that it was not so. There has been 
the mistake, and we are both sufferers. But we need * 
not make the suffering deeper than needs be. My 
love, you are free—from this moment. And even my 
heart shall not blame you for accepting your freedom.” 

“ And are you afraid of poverty?” he asked her. 

“T am afraid of poverty for you. You and I have 
lived differently. Luxuries of which I know nothing 
have been your daily comforts. I tell you I can bear 
to part with you, but I cannot bear to become the 
source of your unhappiness. Yes; I will bearit; and 
none shall dare in my hearing to speak against you. 
I have brought you here to say the word; nay, more 
than that,—to advise you to say it.” 

He stood silent for a moment, during which he held 
her by the hand. She was looking into his face, but 
he was looking away into the clouds; striving to appear 
as though he was the master of the occasion. But 
during those moments his mind was racked with doubt. 
What if he should take her at her word? Some few 
would say bitter things against him, but such bitter 
things had been said against many another man with- 
out harming him. Would it not be well for both if he 
should take her at her word? - She would recover and 
love again, as other girls had done; and as for him, he 
would thus escape from the ruin at which he had been 
gazing for the last week past. For it was ruin,—utter 
ruin. He did love her; so he declared to himself. 
But was he a man who ought to throw the world away 
for love? Such men there were; but was he one of 
them? Could he be happy in that small house, some- 
where near the New Road, with five children and hor- 
rid misgivings as to the baker’s bill? Of all men living, 
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was not he the last that should have allowed himself 
to fall into such a trap? All this passed through his 
mind as he turned his face up to the clouds with a look 
that was intended to be grand and noble. 

“Speak to me, Adolphus, and say that it shall be 
any 

Then his heart forgave him, and he lacked the cour- 
age to extricate himself from his trouble; or, as he 
afterwards said to himself, he had not the heart to do 
it. “If I understand you nghtly, Lily, all this comes 
from no want of love on your own part? ” 

“Want of love on my part? But you should not 
ask me that.” 

“Until you tell me that there is such a want, I will 
agree to no parting.” Then he took her hand and put 
it within his arm. “No, Lily; whatever may be our 
cares and troubles, we are bound together,—indisso- 
lubly.” 

“ Are we?” said she; and as she spoke her voice 
trembled, and her hand shook. 

“Much too firmly for any such divorce as that. 
No, Lily, I claim the right to tell you all my troubles ; 
but I shall not let you go.” 

“But, Adolphus—” and the hand on his arm was 
beginning to cling to it again. 

“‘ Adolphus,” said he, “has got nothing more to say 
on that subject. He exercises the right which he be- 
lieves to be his own, and chooses to retain the prize 
which he has won.” 

She was now clinging to him in very truth. “Oh, 
my love!” she said. “Ido not know how to say it 
again. It is of you that I am thinking ;—of you, of 
you!” 
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“T know you are; but you have misunderstood me 
a little; that ’s all.” 

“Have I? Then listen to me again, once more, 
my heart’s own darling, my love, my husband, my 
lord! If I cannot be to you at once like Ruth, and 
never cease from coming after you, my thoughts to 
you shall be like those of Ruth:—if aught but death 
part thee and me, may God do so to me and more 
also.”’ Then she fell upon his breast and wept. 

He still hardly understood the depth of her charac- 
ter. He was not himself deep enough to comprehend 
it all. But yet he was awed by her great love, and 
exalted to a certain solemnity of feeling which for the 
time made him rejoice in his late decision. For a few 
hours he was minded to throw the world behind him, 
and wear this woman, as such a woman should be . 
worn,—as a comforter to him in all things, and a strong 
shield against great troubles. “ Lily,” he said, “my 
own Lily!” 

“Yes, your own, to take when you please, and leave 
untaken while you please; and as much your own in 
one way as in the other.” Then she looked up again 
and essayed to laugh as she did so. “You will think 
I am frantic, but I am so happy. I don’t care about 
your going now; indeed I don’t. There; you may 
go now, this minute, if you like it.” And she with- 
drew her hand from him. “1 feel so differently from 
what I have done for the last few days. Iam so glad 
you have spoken to me as you did. Of course I ought 
to bear all those things with you. But I cannot be 
unhappy about it now. I wonder if I went to work 
and made a lot of things, whether that would help?” 

“A set of shirts for me, for instance?” 
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“T could do that, at any rate.” 

“Tt may come to that yet, some of these days.” 

“T pray God that it may.” Then again she was 
serious, and the tears came once more into her eyes. 
“T pray God that it may. To be of use to you,—to 
work for you,—to do something for you that may have 
in it some sober, earnest purport of usefulness ;—that 
is what I want above all things. I want to be with 
you at once that I may be of service to you. Would 
that you and I were alone together, that I might do 
everything for you. I sometimes think that a very 
poor man’s wife is the happiest, because she does do 
everything.” 

“You shall do everything very soon,” said he; and 
then they sauntered along pleasantly through the morn- 
ing hours, and when they again appeared at Mrs. 
Dale’s table, Mrs. Dale and Bell were astonished at 
Lily’s brightness. All her old ways had seemed to re- 
turn to her, and she made her little saucy speeches to 
Mr. Crosbie as she had used to do when he was first 
becoming fascinated by her sweetness. “You know 
that you ’ll be such a swell when you get to that 
countess’s house that you ’ll forget all about Allington.” 

“Of course I shall,” said he. 

“And the paper you write upon will be all over 
coronets,—that is, if ever you do write. Perhaps you 
will to Bernard some day, just to show that you are 
staying at a castle.” 

“ You certainly don’t deserve that he should write to 
you,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“T don’t expect it for a moment, not till he gets 
back to London and finds that he has nothing else to 
do at his office. But I should so like to see how you 
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and Lady Julia get on together. It was quite clear . 
that she regarded you as an ogre; did n’t she, Bell?” 

“So many people are ogres to Lady Julia,” said 
Bell. 

“T believe Lady Julia to be a very good woman,” 
said Mrs. Dale, “and I won’t have her abused.” 

‘Particularly before poor Bernard, who is her pet 
nephew,” said Lily. ‘I dare say Adolphus will be- 
come a pet too when she has been a week with him at 
Courcy Castle. Do try and cut Bernard out.” 

From all which Mrs. Dale learned that some care 
which had sat heavy on Lily’s heart was now lightened, 
if not altogether removed. She had asked no questions 
of her daughter, but she had perceived during the past 
few days that Lily was in trouble, and she knew that 
such trouble had arisen from her engagement. She 
had asked no questions, but of course she had been 
told what was Mr. Crosbie’s income, and had been 
made to understand that it was not to be considered 
as amply sufficient for all the wants of matrimony. 
There was little difficulty in guessing what was the 
source of Lily’s care, and as little in now perceiving 
that something had been said between them by which 
that care had been relieved. 

After that they all rode, and the afternoon went by 
pleasantly. It was the last day, indeed, but Lily had 
determined that she would not be sad. She had told 
him that he might go now, and that she would not be 
discontented at his going. She knew that the morrow 
would be very blank to her; but she struggled to 
live up to the spint of her promise, and she suc- 
ceeded. They all dined at the Great House, even 
Mrs. Dale doing so upon this occasion. When they 
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had come in from the garden in the evening, Crosbie 
talked more to Mrs. Dale than he did even to Lily, 
while Lily sat a little distant, listening with all her ears, 
sometimes saying a low-toned word, and happy beyond 
expression in the feeling that her mother and her lover 
should understand each other. And it must be under- 
stood that Crosbie at this time was fully determined to 
conquer the difficulties of which he had thought so 
much, and to fix the earliest day which might be pos- 
sible for his marriage. ‘The solemnity of that meeting 
in the field still hung about him and gave to his present 
feelings a manliness and a truth of purpose which were 
too generally wanting to them.’ If only those feelings 
would last! But now he talked to Mrs. Dale about 
her daughter, and about their future prospects, in a 
tone which he could not have used had not his mind 
for the time been true to her. He had never spoken 
so freely to Lily’s mother, and at no time had Mrs. 
Dale felt for him so much of a mother’s love. He 
apologised for the necessity of some delay, arguing 
that he could not endure to see his young wife without 
the comfort of a home of her own, and that he was 
now, as he always had been, afraid of incurring debt. 
Mrs. Dale disliked waiting engagements,—as do all 
mothers,—but she could not answer unkindly to such 
pleading as this. 

“Lily is so very young,” she said, “that she may 
well wait for a year or so.” 

“For seven years,” said Lily, jumping up and 
whispering into her mother’s ear. “I shall hardly be 
six-and-twenty then, which is not at all too old.” 

And so the evening passed away very pleasantly. 

“God bless you, Adolphus!” Mrs. Dale said to him, 
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as she parted with him at her own door. It was the 
first time that she had called him by his Christian 
name. “I hope you understand how much we are 
trusting to you.” 

“I do,—I do,” said he, as he pressed her hand. 
Then as he walked back alone, he swore to himself, 
binding himself to the oath with all his heart, that he 
would be true to those women,—both to the daughter 
and to the mother; for the solemnity of the morning 
was still upon him. 

He was to start the next morning before eight, Ber- 
nard having undertaken to drive him over to the rail- 
way at Guestwick. The breakfast was on the table 
shortly after seven; and just as the two men had 
come down, Lily entered the room, with her hat and 
shawl. ‘I said I would be in to pour out your tea,” 
said she. 

It was a silent meal, for people do not know what 
to say in those last minutes. And Bernard, too, was 
there; proving how true is the adage which says, that 
two are company, but that three are not. I think 
that Lily was wrong to come up on that last morning ; 
but she would not hear of letting him start without 
seeing him, when her lover had begged her not to put 
herself to so much trouble. Trouble! Would she not 
have sat up all night to see even the last of the top of 
his hat? 

Then Bernard, muttering something about the horse, 
went away. “I have only one minute to speak to 
you,” said she, jumping up, “and I have been thinking 
all night of what I had to say. It is so easy to think, 
and so hard to speak.” 

“My darling, I understand it all.” 
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“But you must understand this, that I will never 
distrust you. I will never ask you to give me up 
again, or say that I could be happy without you. I 
could not live without you; that is, without the knowl- 
edge that youare mine. But I will never be impatient, 
never. Pray, pray believe me! Nothing shall make 
me distrust you.” 

“Dearest Lily, I will endeavour to give you no 
cause.” 

“T know you will not; but I specially wanted to 
tell you that. And you will write,—very soon?” 

| Directly I-get there,” 

“And as often as you can. But I won’t bother 
you; only your letters will make me so happy. I 
shall be so proud when they come to me. I shall be 
afraid of writing too much to you, for fear I should 
tire you.” 

“You will never do that.” 

“Shall I not? But you must write first, you know. 
Jf you could only understand how I shall live upon 
your letters! And now good-bye. There are the 
wheels. God bless you, my own, my own!” And 
she gave herself up into his arms, as she had given 
herself up into his heart. 

She stood at the door as the twc men got into the 
gig, and, as it passed down through the gate, she hur- 
ried out upon the terrace, from whence she could see 
it for a few yards down the lane. Then she ran from 
the terrace to the gate, and, hurrying through the gate, 
made her way into the churchyard, from the farther 
corner of which she could see the heads of the two 
men till they had made the turn into the main road 
beyond the parsonage. There she remained till the 
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very sound of the wheels no longer reached her ears, 
stretching her eyes in the direction they had taken. 
Then she turned round slowly and made her way out 
at the churchyard gate, which opened on to the road 
close to the front door of the Small House. 

“TJ should like to punch his head,” said Hopkins, the 
gardener, to himself, as he saw the gig driven away and 
saw Lily trip after it, that she might see the last of him 
whom it carried. “And I would n’t think nothing of 
doing it; no more I would n’t,” Hopkins added in his 
soliloquy. It was generally thought about the place 
that Miss Lily was Hopkins’s favourite; though he 
showed it chiefly by snubbing her more frequently 
than he snubbed her sister. 

Lily had evidently intended to return home through 
the front door; but she changed her purpose before 
she reached the house, and made her way slowly back 
through the churchyard, and by the gate of the Great 
House, and by the garden at the back of it, till she 
crossed the little bridge. But on the bridge she rested 
awhile, leaning against the railing as she had often 
leant with him, and thinking of all that had passed 
since that July day on which she had first met him. 
On no spot had he so often told her of his love as on 
this, and nowhere had she so eagerly sworn to him 
that she would be his own dutiful, loving wife. 

“And by God’s help so I will,” she said to herself, 
as she walked firmly up to the house. ‘‘ He has gone, 
mamma,” she said, as she entered the breakfast-room. 
“And now we ’ll go back to our work-a-day ways; it 
has been all Sunday for me for the last six weeks.” 


CHAPTER] XVI. 


MR. CROSBIE MEETS AN OLD CLERGYMAN ON HIS WAY 
TO COURCY CASTLE. ‘ 


For the first mile or two of their journey Crosbie 
and Bernard Dale sat, for the most part, silent in their 
gig. Lily, as she ran down to the churchyard corner 
and stood there looking after them with her loving 
eyes, had not been seen by them. But the spirit of 
her devotion was still strong upon them both, and they 
felt that it would not be well to strike at once into any 
ordinary topic of conversation. And, moreover, we 
may presume that Crosbie did feel much at thus part- 
ing from such a girl as Lily Dale, with whom he had 
lived in close intercourse for the last six weeks, and 
whom he loved with all his heart,—with all the heart 
that he had for such purposes. In those doubts as to 
his marriage which had troubled him he had never 
expressed to himself any disapproval of Lily. He had 
not taught himself to think that she was other than he 
would have her be, that he might thus give himself an 
excuse for parting from her. Nor as yet, at any rate, 
had he had recourse to that practice, so common with 
men who wish to free themselves from the bonds with 
which they have permitted themselves to be bound. 
Lily had been too sweet to his eyes, to his touch, to 
all his senses for that. He had enjoyed too keenly 
the pleasure of being with her, and of hearing her tell 
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him that she loved him, to allow of his being personally 
tired of her. He had not been so spoilt by his club 
life but that he had taken exquisite pleasure in all her 
nice country ways, and soft, kind-hearted, womanly 
humour. He was by no means tired of Lily. Better 
than any of his London pleasures was this pleasure of 
making love in the green fields to Lily Dale. It was 
the consequences of it that affrighted him. Babies 
with their belongings would come; and dull evenings, 
over a dull fire, or else the pining grief of a disappointed 
woman. He would be driven to be careful as to his 
clothes, because the ordering of a new coat would en- 
tail a serious expenditure. He could go no more 
among countesses and their daughters, because it 
would be out of the question that his wife should visit 
at their houses. All the victories that he had ever 
won must be given up. He was thinking of this even 
while the gig was going round the corner near the 
parsonage house, and while Lily’s eyes were still 
blessed with some view of his departing back; but he 
was thinking, also, that moment, that there might be 
other victory in store for him; that it might be possible 
for him to learn to like that fireside, even though babies 
should be there, and a woman opposite to him intent 
on baby cares. He was struggling as best he knew 
how; for the solemnity which Lily had imparted to 
him had not yet vanished from his spirit. 

“T hope that, upon the whole, you feel contented 
with your visit? ” said Bernard to him, at last. 

“Contented? Of course I do.” 

“That is easily said; and civility to me, perhaps, 
demands as much. But I know that you have, to 
some extent, been disappointed.” 
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“Well, yes. I have been disappointed as regards 
money. It is of no use denying it.” 

“T should not mention it now, only that I want to 
know that you exonerate me.” 

“T have never blamed you ;—neither you, nor any- 
body else; unless, indeed, it has been myself.” 

“You mean that you regret what you ’ve done?” 

“No; I don’t mean that. I am too devotedly at- 
tached to that dear girl whom we have just left to feel 
any regret that I have engaged myself to her. But I 
do think that had I managed better with your uncle 
things might have been different.” 

“T doubt it. Indeed I know that it is not so; and 
can assure you that you need not make yourself un- 
happy on that score. I had thought, as you well 
know, that he would have done something for Lily ;— 
something, though not as much as he always intended 
to do for Bell. But you may be sure of this; that he 
had made up his mind as to what he would do. Noth- 
ing that you or I could have said would have changed 
him.” 

“Well; we won't say anything more about it,” said 
Crosbie. 

Then they went on again in silence, and arrived at 
Guestwick in ample time for the train. 

“Tet me know as soon as you get to town,” said 
Crosbie. 

“Oh, of course. I ’Il write to you before that.” 

And so they parted. As Dale turned and went, 
Crosbie felt that he liked him less than he had done 
before; and Bernard, also, as he was driving him, 
came to the conclusion that Crosbie would not be so 
good a fellow as a brother-in-law as he had been as a 
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chance friend. “Hell give us trouble, in some way ; 
and I ’m sorry that I brought him down.” ‘That was 
Dale’s inward conviction in the matter. 

Crosbie’s way from Guestwick lay, by railway, to 
Barchester, the cathedral city lying in the next county, 
from whence he purposed to have himself conveyed 
over to Courcy. There had, in truth, been no cause 
for his very early departure, as he was aware that all 
arrivals at country houses should take place at some 
hour not much previous to dinner. He had been de- 
termined to be so soon upon the road by a feeling that 
it would be well for him to get over those last hours. 
Thus he found himself in Barchester at eleven o’clock, 
with nothing on his hands to do; and, having nothing 
else to do, he went to church. ‘There was a full serv- 
ice at the cathedral, and as the verger marshalled him 
up to one of the empty stalls, a little spare old man 
was beginning to chant the Litany. “I did not mean 
to fall in for all this,” said Crosbie, to himself, as he 
settled himself with his arms on the cushion. But the 
peculiar charm of that old man’s voice soon attracted 
him ;—a voice that, though tremulous, was yet strong ; 
and he ceased to regret the saint whose honour and 
glory had occasioned the length of that day’s special 
service. 

“And who is the old gentleman who chanted the 
Litany?” he asked the verger afterwards, as he allowed 
himself to be shown round the monuments of the ca- 
thedral. 

“That ’s our precentor, sir; Mr. Harding. You 
must have heard of Mr. Harding.’’ But Crosbie, with 
a full apology, confessed his ignorance. 

“Well, sir; he ’s pretty well known too, tho’ he is 
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so shy like. He’s father-in-law to our dean, sir; and 
father-in-law to Archdeacon Grantly also.” 

“His daughters have all gone into the profession, 
then?” 

“Why, yes; but Miss Eleanor—for I remember her 
before she was married at all,—when they lived at the 
hospital a 

“At the hospital? ” 

“ Hiram’s Hospital, sir. He was warden, you know. 
You should go and see the hospital, sir, if you never 
was there before. Well, Miss Eleanor,—that was his 
youngest,—she married Mr. Bold as her first. But 
now she ’s the dean’s lady.” 

“Oh; the dean’s lady, is she?” 

“Yes, indeed. And what do you think, sir? Mr, 
Harding might have been dean himself if he ’d liked. 
They did offer it to him.” 

“ And he refused it?” 

“Indeed he did, sir.” 

“Nolo decanari. I never heard of that before. 
What made him so modest?” 

“Just that, sir; because he is modest. He’s past 
his seventy now,—ever so much; but he ’s just as 
modest as a young girl. A deal more modest than 
some of them. To see him and his granddaughter to- 
gether!” 

“ And who is his granddaughter? ” 

“Why, Lady Dumbello, as will be the Marchioness 
of Hartletop.” 

““T know Lady Dumbello,” said Crosbie; not mean- 
ing, however, to boast to the verger of his noble ac- 


quaintance. 
“Oh, do you, sir?” said the man, unconsciously 
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touching his hat at this sign of greatness in the stranger ; 
though in truth he had no love for herladyship. ‘** Per- 
haps you ’re going to be one of the party at Courcy 
Castle.” 

“Well, I believe I am.” 

“You ’ll find her ladyship there before you. She 
lunched with her aunt at the deanery as she went 
through, yesterday; finding it too much trouble to go 
out to her father’s, at Plumstead. Her father is the 
archdeacon, you know. They do say,—but her lady- 
ship is your friend!” 

“No friend at all; only a very slight acquaintance. 
She ’s quite as much above my line as she is above 
her father’s.” 

“Well, she is above them all. They say she would 
hardly as much as speak to the old gentleman.” 

“What, her father? ” 

“No, Mr. Harding; he that chanted the Litany just 
now. ‘There he is, sir, coming out of the deanery.” 

They were now standing at the door leading out 
from one of the transepts, and Mr. Harding passed 
them as they were speaking together. He was a lit- 
tle, withered, shambling old man, with bent shoulders, 
dressed in knee-breeches and long black gaiters, which 
hung rather loosely about his poor old legs,—rubbing 
his hands one over the other as he went. And yet 
he walked quickly; not tottering as he walked, but 
with an uncertain, doubtful step. The verger, as Mr. 
Harding passed, put his hand to his head, and Crosbie 
also raised his hat. Whereupon Mr. Harding raised 
his, and bowed, and turned round as though he were 
about to speak. Crosbie felt that he had never seen 
a face on which traits of human kindness were more 
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plainly written. But the ‘old man did not speak. He 
turned his body half round, and then shambled back, 
as though ashamed of his intention, and passed on. 

“He is of that sort that they make the angels of,” 
said the verger. “But they can’t make many if they 
want them all as good as he is. I’m much obliged 
to you, sir.” And he pocketed the half-crown which 
Crosbie gave him. : 

“So that ’s Lady Dumbello’s grandfather,” said 
Crosbie, to himself, as he walked slowly round the 
close towards the hospital, by the path which the 
verger had shown him. He had no great love for 
Lady Dumbello, who had dared to snub him,—even 
him. “They may make an angel of the old gentle- 
man,” he continued to say; “but they ’ll never succeed 
in that way with the granddaughter.” 

He sauntered slowly on over a little bridge; and at 
the gate of the hospital he again came upon Mr. 
Harding. “I was going to venture in,” said he, “to 
look at the place. But perhaps I shall be intruding? ” 

“No,no; by nomeans,” said Mr. Harding. “ Pray 
come in. I cannot say that I am just at home here. 
I do not live here,—not now. But I know the ways 
of the place well, and can make you welcome. ‘That’s 
the warden’s house. Perhaps we won’t go in so early 
in the day, as the lady has a very large family. An 
excellent lady, and a dear friend of mine,—as is her 
husband.” 

“And he is warden, you say?” 

“Ves, warden of the hospital. You see the house, 
sir. Very pretty, is n’t it? Very pretty. To my idea 
it ’s the prettiest built house I ever saw.” 

‘I won’t go quite so far as that,” said Crosbie. 
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“But you would if you ’d lived there twelve years, 
as I did. I lived in that house twelve years, and I 
don’t think there ’s so sweet a spot on the earth’s sur- 
face. Did you ever see such turf as that?” 

“Very nice indeed,” said Crosbie, who began to 
make a comparison with Mrs. Dale’s turf at the Small 
House, and to determine that the Allington turf was 
better than that of the hospital. 

“JT had that turf laid down myself. There were 
borders there when I first came, with hollyhocks, and 
those sort of things. The turf was an improvement.” 

“There ’s no doubt of that, I should say.” 

“The turf was an improvement, certainly. And I 
planted those shrubs, too. There is n’t such a Portu- 
gal laurel as that in the county.” 

“Were you warden here, sir?” And Crosbie, as 
he asked the question, remembered that, in his very 
young days, he had heard of some newspaper quarrel 
which had taken place about Hiram’s Hospital at Bar- 
chester. 

“Yes, sir. I was warden here for twelve years. 
Dear, dear, dear! If they had put any gentleman 
here that was not on friendly terms with me, it would 
have made me very unhappy,—very. But, as it is, I 
go in and out just as I like; almost as much as I did 
before they But they didn’t turn me out. There 
were reasons which made it best that I should resign.” 

“And you live at the deanery now, Mr. Harding?” 

“Yes; I live at the deanery now. But I am not 
dean, you know. My son-in-law, Dr. Arabin, is the 
dean. I have another daughter married in the neigh- 
bourhood, and can truly say that my lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant places.” 
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Then he took Crosbie in among the old then, into 
all of whose rooms he went. It was an alms-house for 
aged men of the city, and before Crosbie had left him 
Mr. Harding had explained all the circumstances of 
the hospital, and of the way in which he had left it. 
“IT did n’t lke going, you know; I thought it would 
break my heart. But I could not stay when they said 
such things as that;—I could n’t stay. And, what is 
more, I should have been wrong to stay. I see it all 
now. But when I went out under that arch, Mr. 
Crosbie, leaning on my daughter’s arm, I thought that 
my heart would have broken.” And the tears even 
now ran down the old man’s cheeks as he spoke. 

It was along story, and it need not be repeated 
here. And there was no reason why it should have 
been told to Mr. Crosbie, other than this,--that Mr. 
Harding was a fond, garrulous old man, who loved to 
indulge his mind in reminiscences of the past. But 
this was remarked by Crosbie; that, in telling his story, 
no word was said by Mr. Harding injurious to any 
one. And yet he had been injured,—injured very 
deeply. “It was all for the best,” he said at last; 
“especially as the happiness has not been denied to me 
of making myself at home at the old place. I would 
take you into the house, which is very comfortable,— 
very; only it is not always convenient early in the 
day, where there ’s a large family.” In hearing which 
Crosbie was again made to think of his own future 
home and limited income. 

He had told the old clergyman who he was, and 
that he was on his way to Courcy. “ Where, as I un- 
derstand, I shall meet a granddaughter of yours.” 

“Ves, yes; she is my grandchild. She and I have 
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got into different walks of life now, so that I don’t see 
much of her, They tell me that she does her duty 
well in that sphere of life to which it has pleased God 
to call her.” 

“That depends,” thought Crosbie, ““on what the 
duties of a viscountess may be supposed to be.” But 
he wished his new friend good-bye, without saying any- 
thing further as to Lady Dumbello, and, at about six 
o’clock in the evening, had himself driven up under the 
portico of Courcy Castle. 


CHARTER  XVIit. 
COURCY CASTLE. 


Courcy CaAsTLE was very full. In the first place, 
there was a great gathering there of all the Courcy 
family. The earl was there—and the countess, of 
course. At this period of the year Lady De Courcy 
was always at home; but the presence of the earl 
himself had heretofore been by no means so certain. 
He was a man who had been much given to royal 
visitings and attendances, to parties in the Highlands, 
to—no doubt necessary—prolongations of the London 
season, to sojournings at certain German watering- 
places, convenient, probably, in order that he might 
study the ways and ceremonies of German Courts,— 
and to various other absences from home, occasioned 
by a close pursuit of his own special aims in life; for 
the Earl De Courcy had been a great courtier. But 
of late gout, lumbago, and perhaps also some diminu- 
tion in his powers of making himself generally agree- 
able, had reconciled him to domestic duties, and the 
earl spent much of his time at home. The countess, 
in former days, had been heard to complain of her 
lord’s frequent absence. But it is hard to please some 
women,—and now she would not always be satisfied 
with his presence. 

And all the sons and daughters were there,—except- 
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ing Lord Porlock, the eldest, who never met his father. 

The earl and Lord Porlock were not on terms, and. 
indeed hated each other as only such fathers and such 

sons can hate. The Honourable George De Courcy 

was there with his bride, he having lately performed a 

manifest duty, in having married a young woman with 

money. Very young she was not,—having reached 

some years of her life in advance of thirty ; but then, 

neither was the Honourable George very young; and 

in this respect the two were not ill-sorted. The lady’s . 
money had not been very much,—perhaps thirty thou- 
sand pounds orso. But then the Honourable George’s 
money had been absolutely none. Now he had an in- 
come on which he could live, and therefore his father 
and mother had forgiven him all his sins, and taken 
him again to their bosom. And the marriage was 
matter of great moment, for the elder scion of the 
house had not yet taken to himself a wife, and the De 
Courcy family might have to look to this union for an 
heir. The lady herself was not beautiful, or clever, or 
of imposing manners—nor was she of high birth. But 
neither was she ugly, nor unbearably stupid. Her 
manners were, at any rate, innocent; and as to her 
birth,—seeing that, from the first, she was not sup- 
posed to have had any,—no disappointment was felt. 
Her father had been a coal-merchant. She was always 
called Mrs. George, and the effort made respecting 
her by everybody in and about the family was to treat 
her as though she were a figure of a woman, a large 
well-dressed resemblance of a being, whom it was nec- 
essary for certain purposes that the De Courcys should 
carry in their train. Of the Honourable George we 
may further observe, that, having been a spendthrift 
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all his life, he had now become strictly parsimonious. 
Having reached the discreet age of forty, he had at 
last learned that beggary was objectionable; and he, 
therefore, devoted every energy of his mind to save 
shillings and pence wherever pence and shillings might 
be saved. When first this turn came upon him both 
his father and mother were delighted to observe it; 
but, although it had hardly yet lasted over twelve 
months, some evil results were beginning to appear. 
Though possessed of an income, he would take no steps 
towards possessing himself of a house. He hung by 
the paternal mansion, either in town or country ; drank 
the paternal wines, rode the paternal horses, and had 
even contrived to obtain his wife’s dresses from the 
maternal milliner. In the completion of which little 
last success, however, some slight family dissent had 
showed itself. 

The Honourable John, the third son, was also at 
Courcy. He had as yet taken to himself no wife, and 
as he had not hitherto made himself conspicuously 
useful in any special walk of life his family were be- 
ginning to regard him as a burden. MHaving no in- 
come of his own to save, he had not copied his 
brother’s virtue of parsimony; and, to tell the truth 
plainly, he had made himself so generally troublesome 
to his father, that he had been on more than one oc- 
casion threatened with expulsion from the family roof. 
But it is not easy to expel a son. Human fledglings 
cannot be driven out of the nest like young birds. An 
Honourable John turned adrift into absolute poverty 
will make himself heard of in the world,—if in no other 
way, by his ugliness as he starves. A thorough-going 
ne’er-do-well in the upper classes has eminent advan- 
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tages on his side in the battle which he fights against 
respectability. He can’t be sent to Australia against 
his will. He can’t be sent to the poor-house without 
the knowledge of all the world. He can’t be kept out 
of tradesmen’s shops; nor, without terrible scandal, 
can he be kept away from the paternal properties. 
The earl had threatened, and snarled, and shown his 
teeth; he was an angry man, and a man who could 
look very angry; with eyes which could almost be- 
come red, and a brow that wrinkled itself in perpen- 
dicular wrinkles, sometimes very terrible to behold. 
But he was an inconsistent man, and the Honourable 
John had learned to measure his father, and in an ac- 
curate balance. 

I have mentioned the sons first, because it is to be 
presumed that they were the elder, seeing that their 
names were mentioned before those of their sisters in 
all the peerages. But there were four daughters,—the 
Ladies Amelia, Rosina, Margaretta, and Alexandrina. 
They, we may say, were the flowers of the family, hav- 
ing so lived that they had created none of those fam- 
ily feuds which had been so frequent between their fa- 
ther and their brothers. They were discreet, high-bred 
women, thinking, perhaps, a little too much of their 
own position in the world, and somewhat apt to put a 
wrong value on those advantages which they possessed, 
and on those which they did not possess. The Lady 
Amelia was already married, having made a substantial 
if not a brilliant match with Mr. Mortimer Gagebee, a 
flourishing solicitor, belonging to a firm which had for 
many years acted as agents to the De Courcy property. 
Mortimer Gagebee was now member of Parliament for 
Barchester, partly through the influence of his father- 
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in-law. ‘That this should be so was a matter of great 
disgust to the Honourable George, who thought that 
the seat should have belonged to him. But as Mr. 
Gagebee had paid the very heavy expenses of the elec- 
tion out of his‘own pocket, and as George De Courcy 
certainly could not have paid them, the justice of his 
claim may be questionable. Lady Amelia Gagebee 
was now the happy mother of many babies, whom she 
was wont to carry with her on her visits to Courcy 
Castle, and had become an excellent partner to her 
husband. He would perhaps have liked it better if 
she had not spoken so frequently to him of her owr 
high position as the daughter of an earl, or so fre- 
quently to others of her low position as the wife of an 
attorney. But, on the whole, they did very well to- 
gether, and Mr. Gagebee had gotten from his marriage 
quite as much as he expected’ when he made it. 

The Lady Rosina was very religious; and I do not 
know that she was conspicuous in any other way, un- 
less it might be that she somewhat resembled her father 
in her temper. It was of the Lady Rosina that the 
servants were afraid, especially with reference to that 
so-called day of rest which, under her dominion, had 
become to many of them a day of restless torment. 
It had not always been so with the Lady Rosina; but 
her eyes had been opened by the wife of a great church 
dignitary in the neighbourhood, and she had undergone 
regeneration. How great may be the misery inflicted 
by an energetic, unmarried, healthy woman in that 
condition,—a woman with no husband, or children, or 
duties, to distract her from her work—I pray that my 
readers may never know. 

The Lady Margaretta was her mother’s favourite, 
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and she was like her mother in all things,—except that 
her mother had been a beauty. The world called her 
proud, disdainful, and even insolent; but the world 
was not aware that in all that she did she was acting 
in accordance with a principle which had called for 
much self-abnegation. She had considered it her duty 
to be a De Courcy and an earl’s daughter at all times ; 
and consequently she had sacrificed to her idea of duty 
all popularity, adulation, and such admiration as would 
have been awarded to her as a well-dressed, tall, fash- 
ionable, and by no means stupid young woman. To 
be at all times in something higher than they who were 
manifestly below her in rank,—that was the effort 
that she was ever making. But she had been a good 
daughter, assisting her mother, as best she might, in 
all family troubles, and never repining at the cold, 
colourless, unlovely life which had been vouchsafed to 
her. 

Alexandrina was the beauty of the family, and was, 
in truth, the youngest. But even she was not very 
young, and was beginning to make her friends uneasy 
lest she, too, should let the precious season of hay- 
harvest run by without due use of her summer’s sun, 
She had, perhaps, counted too much on her beauty, 
which had been beauty according to law rather than 
beauty according to taste, and had looked, probably, 
for too bounteous a harvest. That her forehead, and 
nose, and cheeks, and chin were well formed, no man 
could deny. Her hair was soft and plentiful. Her 
teeth were good, and her eyes were long and oval. 
But the fault of her face was this,—that when you left 
her you could not remember it. After a first acquaint- 
ance you could meet her again and not know her. 
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After many meetings you would fail to carry away 
with you any portrait of her features. But such as she 
had been at twenty, such was she now at thirty. Years 
had not robbed her face of its regularity, or ruffled the 
smoothness of her too even forehead. Rumour had 
declared that on more than one, or perhaps more than 
two occasions, Lady Alexandrina had been already 
induced to plight her troth in return for proffered 
love; but we all know that Rumour, when she takes 
to such topics, exaggerates the truth, and sets down 
much in malice. The lady was once engaged, the en- 
gagement lasting for two years, and the engagement 
had been broken off, owing to some money difficulties 
between the gentlemen of the families. Since that she 
had been somewhat querulous, and was supposed to 
be uneasy on that subject of her haymaking. Her 
glass and her maid assured her that her sun shone still 
as brightiy as ever; but her spirit was becoming weary 
with waiting, and she dreaded lest she should become 
a terror to all, as was her sister Rosina, or an object 
of interest to none, as was Margaretta. It was from 
her especially that this message had been sent to our 
friend Crosbie; for, during the last spring in London, 
she and Crosbie had known each other well. Yes, my 
gentle readers; it ’s true, as your heart suggests to 
you. Under such circumstances Mr. Crosbie should 
not have gone to Courcy Castle. 

Such was the family circle of the De Courcys. 
Among their present guests I need not enumerate 
many. First and foremost in all respects was Lady 
Dumbello, of whose parentage and position a few 
words were said in the last chapter. She was a lady 
still very young, having as yet been little more than 
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two years married. But in those two years hez 
triumphs had been many ;—so many, that in the great 
world her standing already equalled that of her cele- 
brated mother-in-law, the Marchioness of Hartletop, 
who, for twenty years, had owned no greater poten- 
tate than herself in the realms of fashion. But Lady 
Dumbello was every inch as great as she; and men 
said, and women also, that the daughter-in-law would 
soon be the greater. 

“T ’ll be hanged if I can understand how she does 
it,” a certain noble peer had once said to Crosbie, 
standing at the door of Sebright’s, during the latter 


days of the last season. ‘She never says anything to 
any one. She won’t. speak ten words a whole night 
through.” 


“T don’t think she has an idea in her head,” said 
Crosbie. 

“Let me tell you that she must be a very clever 
woman,” continued the noble peer. “ No fool could 
do as she does. Remember, she ’s only a parson’s 
daughter; and as for beauty a 

“T don’t admire her for one,” said Crosbie. 

“T don’t want to run away with her, if you mean 
that,” said the peer; “but she is handsome, no doubt. 
I wonder whether Dumbello likes it.” 

Dumbello did like it. It satisfied his ambition to be 
led about as the senior lacquey in his wife’s train. He 
believed himself to be a great man because the world 
fought for his wife’s presence; and considered himself 
to be distinguished even among the eldest sons of 
marquises, by the greatness reflected from the parson’s 
daughter whom he had married. He had now been 
brought to Courcy Castle, and felt himself proud of 
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his situation because Lady Dumbello had made con- 
siderable difficulty in according this week to the 
Countess De Courcy. 

And Lady Julia De Guest was already there, the 
sister of the other old earl who lived in the next 
county. She had only arrived on the day before, but 
had been quick in spreading the news as to Cros- 
bie’s engagement. “ Engaged to one of the Dales, is 
he?” said the countess, with a pretty little smile, which 
showed plainly that the matter was one of no interest 


to herself. ‘‘ Has she got any money? ” 
“Not a shilling, I should think,” said the Lady 
Julia. 


“Pretty, I suppose?” suggested the countess. 

“Why, yes; she is pretty—anda nice girl. I don’t 
know whether her mother and uncle were very wise in 
encouraging Mr. Crosbie. I don’t hear that he has 
anything special to recommend him,—in the way of 
money I mean.” 

“T dare say it will come to nothing,” said the count- 
ess, who liked to hear of girls being engaged and then 
losing their promised husbands. She did not know 
that she liked it, but she did; and already had pleasure 
in anticipating poor Lily’s discomfiture. But not the 
less was she angry with Crosbie, feeling that he was 
making his way into her house under false pretences. 

And Alexandrina also was angry when Lady Julia 
repeated the same tidings in her hearing. “I really 
don’t think we care very much about it, Lady Julia,” 
said she, with a little toss of her head. “ That’s three 
times we ’ve been told of Miss Dale’s good fortune.” 

“The Dales are related to you, I think?” said Mar- 
garetta. 
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“Not at all,” said Lady Julia, bristling up. “The 
lady whom Mr. Crosbie proposes to marry is in no 
way connected with us. Her cousin, who is the heir 
to the Allington :property, is my nephew by his 
mother.” And then the subject was dropped. 

Crosbie, on his arrival, was shown up into his room, 
told the hour of dinner, and left to his devices. He 
had been at the castle before, and knew the ways of 
the house. So he sat himself down to his table, and 
began a letter to Lily. But he had not proceeded far, 
not having as yet indeed made up his mind as to the 
form in which he would commence it, but was sitting 
idly with the pen in his hand, thinking of Lily, and 
thinking also how such houses as this in which he now 
found himself would be soon closed against him, when 
there came a rap at his door, and before he could an- 
swer the Honourable John entered the room. 

» “Well, old fellow,” said the Honourable John, “ how 
are you?” 

Crosbie had been intimate with John De Courcy, 
but never felt for him either friendship or liking. 
Crosbie did not like such men as John De Courcy; but 
nevertheless, they called each other old fellow, poked 
each other’s ribs, and were very intimate. 

“Heard you were here,” continued the Honourable 
John; “so I thought I would come up and look after 
you. Going to be married, ain’t you?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Crosbie. 

“Come, we know better than that. The women 
have been talking about it for the last three days. I had 
her name quite pat yesterday, but I ’ve forgot it now. 
Has n’t got a tanner; has she?”? And the Honour- 
able John had now seated himself upon the table. 
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“You seem to know a great deal more about it than 
Inde? 

“Tt is that old woman from Guestwick who told us, 
then. The women will be at you at once, you ’ll find. 
If there ’s nothing in it, it’s what I callad shame. 
Why should they always pull a fellow to pieces in that 
way? ‘They were going to marry me the other day!” 

“Were they indeed, though?” 

“To Harriet Twistleton. You know Harriet Twis- 
tleton? An uncommon fine girl, you know. But I 
was n’t going to be caught like that. I’m very fond 
of Harriet,—in my way, you know; but they don’t 
catch an old bird like me with chaff.” 

“T condole with Miss Twistleton for what she has 
ElOSte 

“T don’t know about condoling. But upon my 
word that getting married is a very slow thing. Have 
you seen George’s wife?” 

Crosbie declared that he had not as yet had that 
pleasure. 

“She ’s here now, you know. I would n’t have 
taken her, not if she had ten times thirty thousand 
pounds. By Jove, no. But he likes it well enough. 
Would you believe it now?—he cares for nothing on 
earth except money. You never saw such a fellow. 
But I ’ll tell you what, his nose will be out of joint yet, 
for Porlock is going to marry. I heard it from Cole- 
pepper, who almost lives with Porlock. As soon as 
Porlock heard that she was in the family-way he imme- 
diately made up his mind to cut him out.” 

“That was a great sign of brotherly love,” said 
Crosbie. 

“T knew he ’d do it,” said John; “and so I told 
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George before he got himself spliced. But he would 
go on. If he ’d remained as he was for four or five 
years longer there would have been no danger ;—for 
Porlock, you know, is leading the deuce of a life. I 
should n’t wonder if he did n’t reform now, and take 
to singing psalms or something of that sort.” 

“There ’s no knowing what a man may come to in 
this world.” 

“By George, no. But Ill tell you what, they ‘ll ’ 
find no change in me. [If I marry it will not be with 
the intention of giving up life. I say, old fellow, have 
you got a cigar here?” 

“What, to smoke up here, do you mean? ” 

“Yes; why not? we ’re ever so far from the women.” 

“ Not whilst I am occupier of this room. Besides,. 
it ’s time to dress for dinner,” 

“Ts it? So it is, by George! But I mean to have 
a smoke first, I can tell you. So it ’s all a lie about 
your being engaged; eh?” 

“ As far as I know, it is,” said Crosbie. And then 
his friend left him. 

What was he to do at once, now, this very day, as 
to his engagement? He had felt sure that the report 
of it would be carried to Courcy by Lady Julia De 
Guest, but he had not settled down upon any resolu- 
tion as to what he would do in consequence. It had 
not occurred to him that he would immediately be 
charged with the offence, and called upon to plead 
guilty or not guilty. He had never for a moment 
meditated any plea of not guilty, but he was aware of 
an aversion on his part to declare himself as engaged 
to Lilian Dale. It seemed that by doing so he would 
cut himself off at once from all pleasure at such houses 
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as Courcy Castle; and, as he argued to himself, why 
should he not enjoy the little remnant of his bachelor 
life? As to his denying his engagement to John De 
Courcy,—that was nothing. Any one would under- 
stand that he would be justified in concealing a fact 
concerning himself from such a one as he. The denial 
repeated from John’s mouth would amount to nothing, 
—even among John’s own sisters. But now it was 
necessary that Crosbie should make up his mind as to 
what he would say when questioned by the ladies of 
the house. If he were to deny the fact to them the 
denial would be very serious. And, indeed, was it 
possible that he should make such denial with Lady 
Julia opposite to him? 

Make such a denial! And was it the fact that he 
could wish to do so,—that he should think of such false- 
hood, and even meditate on the perpetration of such 
cowardice? He had held that young girl to his heart 
on that very morning. He had sworn to her, and had 
also sworn to himself, that she should have no reason 
for distrusting him. He had acknowledged most sol- 
emnly to himself that, whether for good or for ill, he 
was bound to her; and could it be that he was already 
calculating as to the practicability of disowning her? 
In doing so must he not have told himself that he was 
a villain? But in truth he made no such calculation. 
His object was to banish the subject, if it were possible 
to do so; to think of some answer by which he might 
create a doubt. It did not occur to him to tell the 
countess boldly that there was no truth whatever in 
the report, and that Miss Dale was nothing to him. 
But might he not skilfully laugh off the subject, even 
in the presence of Lady Julia? Men who were en- 
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gaged did so usually, and why should not he? It was 
generally thought that solicitude for the lady’s feelings 
should prevent a man from talking openly of his own 
engagement. Then he remembered the easy freedom 
with which his position had been discussed throughout 
the whole neighbourhood of Allington, and felt for the 
first time that the Dale family had been almost indeli- 
cate in their want of reticence. “I suppose it was 
done to tie me the faster,” he said to himself, as he 
pulled out the ends of his cravat. ‘‘ What a fool I was 
to come here, or indeed to go anywhere, after settling 
myself as I have done.” And then he went down into 
the drawing-room. 

It was almost a relief to him when he found that he 
was not charged with his sinat once. He himself had 
been so full of the subject that he had expected to be 
attacked at the moment of his entrance. He was, 
however, greeted without any allusion to the matter. 
The countess, in her own quiet way, shook hands with 
him as though she had seen him only the day before. 
The earl, who was seated in his arm-chair, asked some 
one, out loud, who the stranger was, and then, with 
two fingers put forth, muttered some apology for a 
welcome. But Crosbie was quite up to that kind of 
thing. “ How do, my lord?” he said, turning his face 
away to some one else as he spoke; and then he took 
no further notice of the master of the house. “ Not 
know him, indeed!” Crippled though he was by his 
matrimonial bond, Crosbie felt that, at any rate as yet, 
he was the earl’s equal in social importance. After 
that, he found himself in the back part of the drawing- 
room, away from the elder people, standing with Lady 
Alexandrina, with Miss Gresham, a cousin of the De 
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Courcys, and sundry other of the younger portion of 
the assembled community. 

“So you have Lady Dumbello here?” said Crosbie. 

“Oh, yes; the dear creature!”’ said Lady Marga- 
retta. “It was so good of her to come, you know.” 

“She positively refused the Duchess of St. Bungay,” 
said Alexandrina. “I hope you perceive how good 
we ’ve been to you in getting you to meet her. People 
have actually asked to come.” 

“T am grateful; but, in truth, my gratitude has 
more to do with Courcy Castle and its habitual in- 
mates than with Lady Dumbello. Is he here?” 

“Oh, yes! he ’s in the room somewhere. There 
he is, standing up by Lady Clandidlem. He always 
stands in that way before dinner. In the evening he 
sits down much after the same fashion.” 

Crosbie had seen him on first entering the room, and 
had seen every individual in it. He knew better than 
to omit the duty of that scrutinising glance; but it 
sounded well in his line not to have observed Lord 
Dumbello. 

“And her ladyship is not down? ”’ said he. 

“She is generally last,” said Lady Margaretta. 

“And yet she has always three women to dress her,” 
said Alexandrina. 

“But when finished, what a success it is!” said 
Crosbie. 

_“Tndeed it is!” said Margaretta, with energy. Then 
the door was opened, and Lady Dumbello entered the 
room, 

There was immediately a commotion among them 
all. Even the gouty old lord shuffied up out of his 
chair, and tried, with a grin, to look sweet and pleas- 
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ant. The countess came forward, looking very sweet 
and pleasant, making little complimentary speeches, to 
which the viscountess answered simply by a gracious 
smile. Lady Clandidlem, though she was very fat 
and heavy, left the viscount, and got up to join the 
group. Baron Potsneuf, a diplomatic German of great 
celebrity, crossed his hands upon his breast and made 
a low bow. ‘The Honourable George, who had stood 
silent for the last quarter of an hour, suggested to her 
ladyship that she must have found the air rather cold; 
and the Ladies Margaretta and Alexandrina fluttered 
up with little complimentary speeches to their dear 
Lady Dumbello, hoping this and beseeching that, as 
though the “ Woman in White” before them had been 
the dearest friend of their infancy. 

She was a woman in white, being dressed in white 
silk, with white lace over it, and with no other jewels 
upon her person than diamonds. Very beautifully 
she was dressed; doing infinite credit, no doubt, to 
those three artists who had, between them, succeeded 
in turning her out of hand. And her face, also, was 
beautiful, with a certain cold, inexpressive beauty. She 
walked up the room very slowly, smiling here and 
smiling there; but still with very faint smiles, and took 
the place which her hostess indicated to her. One 
word she said to the countess and two to the earl. Be- 
yond that she did not open her lips. All the homage 
paid to her she received as though it were clearly her 
due. She was not in the least embarrassed, nor did 
she show herself to be in the slightest degree ashamed 
of her own silence. She did not look like a fool, nor 
was she even taken fora fool; but she contributed 
nothing to society but her cold, hard beauty, her gait, 
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and her dress. We may say that she contributed 
enough, for society acknowledged itself to be deeply 
indebted to her. 

The only person in the room who did not move at 
Lady Dumbello’s entrance was her husband. But he 
remained unmoved from no want of enthusiasm. A 
spark of pleasure actually beamed in his eye as he saw 
the triumphant entrance of his wife. He felt that he 
had made a match that was becoming to him as a 
great nobleman, and that the world was acknowledg- 
ing that he had done his duty. And yet Lady Dum- 
bello had been simply the daughter of a country par- 
son, of a clergyman who had reached no higher rank 
than that of an archdeacon. ‘“ How wonderfully well 
that woman has educated her,” the countess said that 
evening in her dressing-room to Margaretta. The 
woman alluded to was Mrs. Grantly, the wife of the 
parson and mother of Lady Dumbello. 

The old earl was very cross because destiny and the 
table of precedence required him to take out Lady 
Clandidlem to dinner. He almost insulted her, as she 
kindly endeavoured to assist him in his infirm step 
rather than to lean upon him. 

“Ugh!” he said, “it ’s a bad arrangement that 
makes two old people like you and me be sent out to- 
gether to help each other.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said her ladyship, with a laugh. 
“T, at any rate, can get about without any assistance,” 
—which, indeed, was true enough. 

“Tt ’s well for you!” growled the earl, as he got 
himself into his seat. 

And after that he endeavoured to solace his pain 
by a flirtation with Lady Dumbello on his left. The 
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earl’s smiles and the earl’s teeth, when he whispered 
naughty little nothings to pretty young women, were 
phenomena at which men might marvel. Whatever 
those naughty nothings were on the present occasion, 
Lady Dumbello took them all with placidity, smiling 
graciously, but speaking hardly more than monosylla- 
bles. . 
Lady Alexandrina fell to Crosbie’s lot, and he felt 
gratified that it was so. It.might be necessary for 
him, as a married man, to give up such acquaintances 
as the De Courcys, but he should like, if possible, to 
maintain a friendship with Lady Alexandrina. What 
a friend Lady Alexandrina would be for Lily, if any 
such friendship were only possible! What an advan- 
tage would such an alliance confer upon that dear little 
girl ;—-for, after all, though the dear little girl’s attrac- 
tions were very great, he could not but admit to him- 
self that she wanted a something,—a way of holding 
herself and of speaking, which some people call style. 
Lily might certainly learn a great deal from Lady 
Alexandrina; and it was this conviction, no doubt, 
which made him so sedulous in pleasing that lady on 
the present occasion. 

And she, as it seemed, was well inclined to be 
pleased. She said no word to him during dinner 
about Lily; and yet she spoke about the Dales, and 
about Allington, showing that she knew in what quar- 
ters he had been staying, and then she alluded to their 
last parties in London,—those occasions on which, as 
Crosbie now remembered, the intercourse between them 
had almost been tender. It was manifest to him that 
at any rate she did not wish to quarrel with him. It 
was manifest, also, that she had some little hesitation 
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in speaking to him about his engagement. He did not 
for the moment doubt that she was aware of it. And 
in this way matters went on between them till the 
ladies left the room. 

“So you ’re going to be married, too,” said the 
Honourable George, by whose side Crosbie found him- 
self seated when the ladies were gone. Crosbie was 
employing himself upon a walnut, and did not find it 
necessary to make any answer. 

“It ’s the best thing a fellow can do,” continued 
George; “that is, if he has been careful to look to the 
main chance,—if he has n’t been caught napping, you 
know. It does n’t do for a man to go hanging on by 
nothing till he finds himself an old‘man.” 

“You ’ve feathered your own nest, at any rate.” 

“Yes; I’ve got something in the scramble, and I 
mean to keep it. Where will John be when the gov- 
ernor goes off the hooks? Porlock would n’t give him 
a bit of bread and cheese and a glass of beer to save 
his life ;——that is to say, not if he wanted it.” 

“T’m told your elder brother is going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“You ’ve heard that from John. He’s spreading 
that about everywhere to take a rise out of me. I 
don’t believe a word of it. Porlock never was a 
marrying man ;—and, what ’s more, from all I hear, I 
don’t think he ’Il live long.” 

In this way Crosbie escaped from his own difficulty ; 
and when he rose from the dinner-table had not as yet 
been driven to confess anything to his own discredit. 

But the evening was not yet over. When he re- 
turned to the drawing-room he endeavoured to avoid 
any conversation with the countess herself, believing 
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that the attack would more probably come from her 
than from her daughter. He, therefore, got into con- 
versation first with one and then with another of the 
girls, till at last he found himself again alone with 
Alexandrina. 

“Mr. Crosbie,” she said, in a low voice, as they were 
standing together over one of the distant tables, with 
their backs to the rest of the company, “I want you to 
tell me something about Miss Lilian Dale.” 

‘About Miss Lilian Dale!” he said, repeating her 
words. 

“Is she very pretty? ” 

“Yes; she certainly is pretty.” 

“ And very nice, and attractive, and clever,—and all 
that is delightful? Is she perfect?” 

“She is very attractive,” said he; “but I don’t think 
she is perfect.” 

“ And what are her faults? ” 

“That question is hardly fair, is it? Suppose any 
one were to ask me what were your faults, do you 
think I should answer the question? ” 

“T am quite sure you would, and make a very long 
list of them, too. But as to Miss Dale, you ought to 
think her perfect. Ifa gentleman were engaged to 
me, I should expect him to swear before all the world 
that I was the very pink of perfection.” 

“ But supposing the gentleman were not engaged to 
your” : 

“That would be a different thing.” 

“T am not engaged to you,” said Crosbie. ‘Such 
happiness and such honour are, I fear, very far beyond 
my reach. But, nevertheless, I am prepared to testify 
as to ySur perfection anywhere.” 
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“And what would Miss Dale say?” 

“Allow me to assure you that such opinions as I 
may choose to express of my friends will be my own 
opinions, and not depend on those of any one else.” 

“And you think, then, that you are not bound to be 
enslaved as yet? How many more months of such 
freedom are you to enjoy!” 

Crosbie remained silent for a minute before he an- 
swered, and then he spoke in a serious voice. ‘‘ Lady 
Alexandrina,” said he, “ I would beg from you a great 
favour.” 

“What is the favour, Mr. Crosbie? ” 

“Tam quite in earnest. Will you be good enough, 
kind enough, enough my friend, not to connect my 
name again with that of Miss Dale while I am here?” 

“Has there been a quarrel? ” 

“No; there has been no quarrel. I cannot explain 
to you now why I make this request; but to you I 
will explain it before I go.” 

“ Explain it to me!”’ 

“T have regarded you as more than an acquaint- 
ance,—as a friend. In days now past there were mo- 
ments when I was almost rash enough to hope that I 
might have said even more than that. I confess that 
I had no warrant for such hopes, but I believe that I 
may still look on you as a friend?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Alexandrina, in a very low 
voice, and with a certain amount of tenderness in her 
tone. “I have always regarded you as a friend.” 

“ And therefore I venture to make the request. The 
subject is not one on which I can speak openly, without 
regret, at the present moment. But to you, at least, I 
promise that I will explain it all before I leave Courcy.” 
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He at any rate succeeded in mystifying Lady Alex- 
andrina. ‘‘I don’t believe he is engaged a bit,” she 
said to Lady Amelia Gagebee that night. 

“Nonsense, my dear. Lady Julia would n’t speak 
of it in that certain way if she did n’t know. Of 
course he does n’t wish to have it talked about.” 

“Tf ever he has been engaged to her, he has broken 
it off again,” said Lady Alexandrina. 

“T dare say he will, my dear, if you give him en- 
couragement,” said the married sister, with great sis- 
terly good-nature. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LILY DALE’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


CrosBle was rather proud of himself when he went 
to bed. Hehad succeeded in baffling the charge made 
against him, without saying anything as to which his 
conscience need condemn him. So, at least, he then 
told himself. The impression left by what he had said 
would be that there had been some question of an en- 
gagement between him and Lilian Dale, but that noth- 
ing at this moment was absolutely fixed. But in the 
morning his conscience was not quite so clear. What 
would Lily think and say if she knew it all? Could 
he dare to tell to her, or to tell any one the real state 
of his mind? 

As he lay in bed, knowing that an hour remained to 
him before he need encounter the perils of his tub, he 
felt that he hated Courcy Castle and its inmates. Who 
was there, among them all, that was comparable to 
Mrs. Dale and her daughters? He detested both 
George and John. He loathed the earl. As to the 
countess herself, he was perfectly indifferent, regarding 
her as a woman whom it was well to know, but as one 
only to be known as the mistress of Courcy Castle and 
a house in London. As to the daughters, he had rid- 
iculed them all from time to time—even Alexandrina, 
whom he now professed to love. Perhaps in some 
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sort of way he had a weak fondness for her ;—but it 
was a fondness that had never touched his heart. He 
could measure the whole thing at its worth,—Courcy 
Castle with its privileges, Lady Dumbello, Lady Clan- 
didlem, and the whole of it. He knew that he had 
been happier on that lawn at Allington, and more con- 
tented with himself, than ever he had been even under 
Lady Hartletop’s splendid roof in Shropshire. Lady 
Dumbello was satisfied with these things, even in the 
inmost recesses of her soul; but he was not a male 
Lady Dumbello. He knew that there was something 
better, and that that something was within his reach. 

But, nevertheless, the air of Courcy was too much 
for him. In arguing the matter with himself he re- 
garded himself as one infected with a leprosy from 
which there could be no recovery, and who should, 
therefore, make his whole life suitable to the circum- 
stances of that leprosy. It was of no use for him to 
tell himself that the Small House at Allington was bet- 
ter than Courcy Castle. Satan knew that heaven was 
better than hell; but he found himself to be fitter for 
the latter place. Crosbie ridiculed Lady Dumbello, 
even there among her friends, with all the cutting words 
that his wit could find; but, nevertheless, the privilege 
of staying in the same house with her was dear to him. 
It was the line of life into which he had fallen, and he 
confessed inwardly that the struggle to extricate him- 
self would be too much for him. All that had troubled 
him while he was yet at Allington, but it overwhelmed 
him almost with dismay beneath the hangings of 
Courcy Castle. 

Had he not better run from the place at once? He 
had almost acknowledged to himself that he repented 
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his engagement with Lilian Dale, but he still was re- 
solved that he would fulfil it. He was bound in hon- 
our to marry “that little girl,” and he looked sternly 
up at the drapery over his head, as he assured himself 
that he was a man of honour. Yes; he would sacri 
fice himself. As he had been induced to pledge his 
word, he would not go back from it. He was too 
much of a man for that! 

But had he not been wrong to refuse the result of 
Lily’s wisdom when she told him in the field that it 
would be better for them to part? He did not tell 
himself that he had refused -her offer merely because 
he had not the courage to accept it on the spur of the 
moment. No. “He had been too good to the poor 
girl to take her at her word.” It was thus he argued 
on the matter within his own breast. He had been 
too true to her; and now the effect would be that they 
would both be unhappy for life! He could not live in 
content with a family upon a small income. He was 
well aware of that. No one could be harder upon him 
in that matter than was he himself. But it was too 
late now to remedy the ill effects of an early education. 

It was thus that he debated the matter as he lay in 
bed,—contradicting one argument by another over and 
over again; but still in all of them teaching himself to 
think that this engagement of his was a misfortune. 
Poor Lily! Her last words to him had conveyed an 
assurance that she would never distrust him. And she 
also, as she lay wakeful in her bed on this the first 
morning of his absence, thought much of their mutual 
vows. How true she would be to them! How she 
would be his wife with all her heart and spirit! It was 
not only that she would love him;—but in her love 
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she would serve him to her utmost; serve him as re- 
garded this world, and if possible as regarded the next. 

“ Bell,” she said, ‘‘ I wish you were going to be mar- 
ried too.” 

‘““Thank’ye, dear,” said Bell. ‘ Perhaps I shall some 
day.” 

“ Ah, but I’m not joking! It seems such a serious 
thing. And I can’t expect you to talk to me about it 
now as you would if you were in the same position 
yourself. Do you think I shall make him happy?” 

“Yes, I do, certainly.” 

“Happier than he would be w cL any one else that 
he might meet? I dare not think that. I think I 
could give him up to-morrow, if I could see any one 
that would suit him better.” What would Lily have 
said had she been made acquainted with all the fasci- 
nations of Lady Alexandrina De Courcy? 

The countess was very civil to him, saying nothing 
about his engagement, but still talking to him a good 
deal about his sojourn at Allington. Crosbie was a 
pleasant man for ladies in a large house. Though a 
sportsman, be was not so keen a sportsman as to be 
always out with the gamekeepers. Though a politi- 
cian, he did not sacrifice his mornings to the perusal 
of blue-books or the preparation of party tactics. 
Though a reading man, he did not devote himself to 
study. Though a horseman, he was not often to be 
found in the stables. He could supply conversation 
when it was wanted, and could take himself out of the 
way when his presence among the women was not 
needed. Between breakfast and lunch on the day fol- 
lowing his arrival he talked a good deal to the count- 
ess, and made himself very agreeable. She continued 
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to ridicule him gently for his prolonged stay among so 
primitive and rural a tribe of people as the Dales, and 
he bore her little sarcasm with the utmost good-humour. 

“Six weeks at Allington without a move! Why, Mr. 
Crosbie, you must have felt yourself to be growing 
there.” 

“So I did—like an ancient tree. Indeed, I was so 
rooted that I could hardly get away.” 

“Was the house full of people all the time?” 

“There was nobody there but Bernard Dale, Lady 
Julia’s nephew.” 

“Quite a case of Damon and Pythias. Fancy your 
going down to the shades of Allington to enjoy the un- 
interrupted pleasures of friendship for six weeks.” 

“Friendship and the partridges.” 

“There was nothing else, then? ” 

“Indeed there was. ‘There was a widow with two 
very nice daughters, living, not exactly in the same 
house, but on the same grounds.” 

“Oh, indeed. That makes such a difference; does n’t 
it? You are not a man to bear much privation on the 
score of partridges, nor a great deal, I imagine, for 
friendship. But when you talk of pretty girls 2 

“It makes a difference, does n’t it?” 

“ A very great difference. I think I have heard of 
that Mrs. Dale before. And so her girls are nice? ” 

“Very nice indeed.” 

“Play croquet, I suppose, and eat syllabub on the 
lawn? But, really, did n’t you get very tired of it?” 

“Oh, dear, no. I was happy as the day was long.” 

“ Going about with a crook, I suppose? ” 

“ Not exactly a live crook; but doing all that kind 
of thing. I learned a great deal about pigs.” 
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“ Under the guidance of Miss Dale? ” 

“Yes; under the guidance of Miss Dale.” 

“‘T ’m sure one is very much obliged to you for tear- 
ing yourself away from such charms, and coming to 
such unromantic people as we are. But I fancy men 
always do that sort of thing once or twice in their 
lives,—and then they talk of their souvenirs. I sup- 
pose it won’t go beyond a souvenir with you.” 

This was a direct question, but still admitted of a 
fencing answer. ‘It has, at any rate, given me one,” 
said he, “‘ which will last me my life!” 

The countess was quite contented. That Lady 
Julia’s statement was altogether true she had never for 
a moment doubted. That Crosbie should become en- 
gaged to a young lady in the country, whereas he had 
shown signs of being in love with her daughter in Lon- 
don, was not at all wonderful. Nor, in her eyes, did 
such practice amount to any great sin. Men did so 
daily, and girls were prepared for their so doing. A 
man in her eyes was not to be regarded as safe from 
attack because he was engaged. Let the young lady 
who took upon herself to own him have an eye to that. 
When she looked back on the past careers of her own 
flock, she had to reckon more than one such disap- 
pointment for her own daughters. Others besides 
Alexandrina had been so treated. Lady De Courcy 
had had her grand hopes respecting her girls, and after 
them moderate hopes, and again after them bitter dis- 
appointments. Only one had been married, and she 
was married to an attorney. It was not to be supposed 
that she would have any very high-toned feelings as to 
Lily’s rights in this matter. 

Such a man as Crosbie was certainly no great match 
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for an earl’s daughter. Such a marriage, indeed, 
would, one may say, be but a poor triumph. When 
the countess, during the last season in town, had ob- 
served how matters were going with Alexandrina, she 
had cautioned her child, taking her to task for her im- 
prudence. But the child had been at this work for 
fourteen years, and was weary of it. Her sisters had 
been at the work longer, and had almost given it up 
in despair. Alexandrina did not tell her parent that 
her heart was now beyond her control, and that she 
had devoted herself to Crosbie for ever; but she 
pouted, saying that she knew very well what she was 
about, scolding her mother in return, and making Lady 
De Courcy perceive that the struggle was becoming 
very weary. And then there were other considera- 
tions. Mr. Crosbie had not much certainly in his own 
possession, but he was a man out of whom something 
might be made by family influence and his own stand- 
ing. He was not a hopeless, ponderous man, whom no 
leaven could raise. He was one of whose position in 
society the countess and her daughters need not be 
ashamed. Lady De Courcy had given no expressed 
consent to the arrangement, but it had come to be un- 
derstood between her and her daughter that the scheme 
was to be entertained as admissible. 

Then came these tidings of the little girl down at 
Allington. She felt no anger against Crosbie. To be 
“angry on such a subject would be futile, foolish, and 
almost indecorous. It was a part of the game which 
was as natural to her as fielding is to a cricketer. One 
cannot have it all winnings at any game. Whether 
Crosbie should eventually become her own son-in-law 
or not it came to her naturally, as a part of he~ duty in 
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life, to bowl down the stumps of that young lady at 
Allington. If Miss Dale knew the game well and 
could protect her own wicket, let her do so. 

She had no doubt as to Crosbie’s engagement with 
Lilian Dale, but she had as little as to his being 
ashamed of that engagement. Had he really cared 
for Miss Dale he would not have left her to. come to 
Courcy Castle. Had he been really resolved to marry 
her, he would not have warded all questions respect- 
ing his engagement with fictitious answers. He had 
amused himself with Lily Dale, and it was to be hoped 
that the young lady had not thought very seriously 
about it. That was the most charitable light in which 
Lady De Courcy was disposed to regard the question. 

It behoved Crosbie to write to Lily Dale before 
dinner. He had promised to do so immediately on 
his arrival, and he was aware that he would be re- 
garded as being already one day beyond his promise. 
Lily had told him that she would live upon his letters, 
and it was absolutely necessary that he should furnish 
her with her first meal. So he betook himself to his 
room in sufficient time before dinner, and got out his 
pen, ink, and paper. 

He got out his pen, ink, and paper, one then he 
found that his difficulties were beginning. I beg that 
it may be understood that Crosbie was not altogether 
a villain. He could not sit down and write a letter as 
coming from his heart, of which as he wrote it hé 
knew the words to be false. He was an ungenerous, 
worldly, inconstant man, very prone to think well of 
himself, and to give himself credit for virtues which he 
did not possess; but he could not be false with pre- 
meditated cruelty to a woman he had sworn to love 
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He could not write an affectionate, warm-hearted letter 
to Lily, without bringing himself, at any rate for the 
time, to feel towards her in an affectionate, warm- 
hearted way. ‘Therefore he now sat himself to work, 
while his pen yet remained dry in his hand, to remodel 
his thoughts, which had been turned against Lily and 
Allington by the craft of Lady De Courcy. It takes 
some time before a man can do this. He has to 
struggle with himself in a very uncomfortable way, 
making efforts which are often unsuccessful. It is 
sometimes easier to lift a couple of hundredweights 
than to raise a few thoughts in one’s mind which at 
other moments will come galloping in without a whistle. 

He had just written the date of his letter when a. 
little tap came at his door, and it was opened. 

“T say, Crosbie,” said the Honourable John, “did n’t 
you say something yesterday about a cigar before 
dinner? ” 

“Not a word,” said Crosbie, in rather an angry tone. 

“Then it must have been me,” said John. “ But 
bring your case with you, and come down to the har- 
ness-room, if yot. won’t smoke here. I’ve had a reg- 
ular little snuggery fitted up there; and we can goin 
and see the fellows making up the horses.” 

Crosbie wished the Honourable John at the mischief. 

“‘T have letters to write,” saidhe. ‘‘ Besides, I never 
smoke before dinner.” 

“That ’s nonsense. I’ve smoked hundreds of cigars 
with you before dinner. Are you going to turn cur- 
mudgeon, too, like George and the rest of them? I don’t 
know what ’s coming to the world? I suppose the fact 
is, that little girl at Allington won’t let you smoke.” 

“The little girl at Allington ” began Crosbie; 
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and then he reflected that it would not be well for him 
to say anything to his present companion about that 
little girl “Ill tell you what it is,’ said he. “I 
really have got letters to write which must go by this 
post. There ’s my cigar-case on the dressing-table.” 
“T hope it will be long before I ’m brought to such 
a state,” said John, taking up the cigars in his hand. 
“Let me have the case back,”’ said Crosbie. 
“A present from the little girl, I suppose?” said 
John. “All right, old fellow! you shall have it.” 
“There would be a nice brother-in-law for a man,” 
said Crosbie to himself, as the door closed behind the 
retreating form of the De Courcy family. And then, 
-again, he took up his pen. The letter must be written, 
and therefore he threw himself upon the table, resolved 
that the words should come and the paper be filled. 


*“Courcy Castle, October, 186—. 

“Dearest Lily,—This is the first letter I ever wrote 
to you, except those little notes when I sent you my 
compliments discreetly,—and it sounds so odd. You 
will think that this does not come as soon as it should; 
but the truth is that after all I only got in here just 
before dinner yesterday. I stayed ever so long in 
Barchester, and came across such a queer character. 
For you must know I went to church, and afterwards 
fraternised with the clergyman who did the service; 
such a gentle old soul,—and, singularly enough, he is 
the grandfather of Lady Dumbello, who is staying 
here. I wonder what you ’d think of Lady Dumbello, 
or how you ’d like to be shut up in the same house 
with her for a week? 

“ But with reference to my staying at Barchester, I 
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must tell you the truth now, though I was a gross im- 
postor the day that I went away. I wanted to avoid 
a parting on that last morning, and therefore I started 
much sooner than I need have done. I know you 
will be very angry with me; but open confession is 
good for the soul. You frustrated all my little plan 
by your early rising; and as I saw you standing on 
the terrace, looking after us as we went, I acknowl- 
edged that you had been right, and that I was wrong. 
When the time came, I was very glad to have you 
with me at the last moment. 

“ My own dearest Lily, you cannot think how differ- 
ent this place is from the two houses at Allington, or 
how much I prefer the sort of life which belongs to 
the latter. I know that I have been what the world 
calls worldly, but you will have to cure me of that. I 
have questioned myself very much since I left you, 
and I do not think that I am quite beyond the reach 
of a cure. At any rate, I will put myself trustingly 
into the doctor’s hands. I know it is hard for a man 
to change his habits; but I can with truth say this for 
myself, that I was happy at Allington, enjoying every 
hour of the day, and that here I am ennuyé by every- 
body and nearly by everything. One of the girls of 
the house I do like; but as to other people, I can 
hardly find a companion among them, let alone a 
friend. However, it would not have done for me to 
have broken away from all such alliances too suddenly. 

“When I get up to London—and now I really am 
anxious to get there—I can write to you more at my 
ease, and more freely than I do here. I know that I 
am hardly myself among these people,—or rather, I 
am hardly myself as you know me, and as I hope you 
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always will know me. But, nevertheless, I am not so 
overcome by the miasma but what I can tell you how 
truly I love you. Even though my spirit should be 
here, which it is not, my heart would be on the Alling- 
ton lawns. That dear lawn and that dear bridge! 

“Give my kind love to Bell and your mother. I 
feel already that I might almost say my mother. And 
Lily, my darling, write to me at once. I expect your 
letters to me to be longer, and better, and brighter 
than mine to you. But I will endeavour to make mine 
nicer when I get back to town. 

“God bless you. Yours, with all my heart, 

S ASCH 


As he had waxed warm with his writing he had forced 
himself to be affectionate, and, as he flattered himself, 
frank and candid. Nevertheless, he was partly con- 
scious that he was preparing for himself a mode of es- 
cape in those allusions of his to his own worldliness ; 
if escape should ultimately be necessary. “I have 
tried,” he would then say; “I have struggled honestly, 
with my best efforts for success; but I am not good 
enough for such success.” Ido not intend to say 
that he wrote with a premeditated intention of thus 
using his words; but as he wrote them he could not 
keep himself from reflecting that they might be used 
in that way. 

He read his letter over, felt satisfied with it, and re- 
solved that he might now free his mind from that con- 
sideration for the next forty-eight hours. Whatever 
might be his sins he had done his duty by Lily! And 
with this comfortable reflection he deposited his letter 
in the Courcy Castle letter-box. 


CHAP TERA ixX. 
THE SQUIRE MAKES A VISIT TO THE SMALL HOUSE. 


Mrs. Dae acknowledged to herself that she had 
not much ground for hoping that she should ever find 
in Crosbie’s house much personal happiness for her 
future life. She did not dislike Mr. Crosbie, nor in 
any great degree mistrust him; but she had seen 
enough of him to make her certain that Lily’s future 
home in London could not be a home for her. He 
was worldly, or, at least, a man of the world. He 
would be anxious to make the most of his income, and 
his life would be one long struggle, not perhaps for 
money, but for those things which money only can 
give. There are men to whom eight hundred a year 
is great wealth, and houses to which it brings all the 
comforts that life requires. But Crosbie was not such 
aman, nor would his house be such a house. Mrs. 
Dale hoped that Lily would be happy with him, and 
satisfied with his modes of life, and she strove to be- 
lieve that such would be the case; but as regarded 
herself she was forced to confess that in such a mar- 
riage her child would be much divided from her. That 
pleasant abode to which she had long looked forward 
that she might have a welcome there in coming years 
should be among fields and trees, not in some narrow 
London street. Lily must now become a city lady; 
but Bell would still be left to her, and it might still be 
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hoped that Bell would find for herself some country 
home. 

Since the day on which Lily had first told her 
mother of her engagement, Mrs. Dale had found her- 
self talking much more fully and more frequently with 
Bell than with her younger daughter. As long as 
Crosbie was at Allington this was natural enough. He 
and Lily were of course together, while Bell remained 
with her mother. But the same state of things con- 
tinued even after Crosbie was gone. It was not that 
there was any coolness or want of affection between 
the mother and daughter, but that Lily’s heart was full 
of her lover, and that Mrs. Dale, though she had given 
her cordial consent to the marriage, felt that she had 
but few points of sympathy with her future son-in-law. 
She had never said, even to herself, that she disliked 
him; nay, she had sometimes declared to herself that 
she was fond of him. But, in truth, he was not a man 
after her own heart. He was not one who could 
ever be to her as her own son and her own child. 

But she and Bell would pass hours together talking 
of Lily’s prospects. “It seems so strange to me,” said 
Mrs. Dale, “that she of all girls should have been 
fancied by such a man as Mr. Crosbie, or that she 
should have liked him. I cannot imagine Lily living 
in London.” 

“Tf he is good and affectionate to her she will be 
happy wherever he is,” said Bell. 

“T hope so;—I ’m sure I hope so. But it seems 
as though she will be so far separated from us. It is 
not the distance, but the manner of life which makes 
the separation. I hope you ’ll never be taken so far 
from me.” 
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“T don’t think I shall allow myself to be taken up 
to London,” said Bell, laughing. ‘‘ But one can never 
tell. If I do you must follow us, mamma.” 

“T do not want another Mr. Crosbie for you, dear.” 

“But perhaps I may want one for myself. You 
need not tremble quite yet, however. Apollos do not 
come this road every day.” 

“ Poor Lily! Do youremember when she first called 
him Apollo? Ido, well. I remember his coming here 
the day after Bernard brought him down, and how you 
were playing on the lawn, while I was in the other 
garden. I little thought then what it would come to.” 

“ But, mamma, you don’t regret it?” 

“Not if it’s to make her happy. If she can be 
happy with him, of course I shall not regret it; not 
though he were to take her to the world’s end away 
from us. What else have I to look for but that she 
and you should both be happy? ” 

“ Men in London are happy with their wives as well 
as men in the country.” | 

“Oh, yes; of all women I should be the first to ac- 
knowledge that.” 

“And as to Adolphus himself, I do not know why 
we should distrust him.” 

“No, my dear; there is no reason. If I did dis- 
trust him, I should not have given so ready an assent 
to the marriage. But, nevertheless . 

“The truth is, you don’t like him, mamma.” 

“Not so cordially as I hope I may like any man 
whom you may choose for your husband.” 

And Lily, though she said nothing on the subject to 
Mrs. Dale, felt that her mother was in some degree 
estranged from her. Crosbie’s name was frequently 
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mentioned between them, but in the tone of Mrs. 
Dale’s voice, and in her manner when she spoke of 
him, there was lacking that enthusiasm and heartiness 
which real sympathy would have produced. Lily did 
not analyse her own feelings, or closely make inquiry as 
to those of her mother, but she perceived that it was 
not all as she would have wished it to have been. “I 
know mamma does not love him,” she said to Bell on 
the evening of the day on which she received Crosbie’s 
first letter. 

“Not as you do, Lily; but she does love him.” 

“Not as Ido! To say that is nonsense, Bell; of 
course she does not love him as I do. But the truth 
is she does not love him at all. Do you think I can- 
not see it?” 

“T ’m afraid that you see too much.” 

“She never says a word against him; but if she 
really liked him she would sometimes say a word in his 
favour. I do not think she would ever mention his 
name unless you or I spoke of him before her. If she 
did not approve of him, why did she not say so sooner? ” 

“That ’s hardly fair upon mamma,” said Bell, with 
some earnestness. ‘‘She does not disapprove of him, 
and she never did. You know mamma well enough 
to be sure that she would not interfere with us in such 
a matter without very strong reason. As regards Mr. 
Crosbie, she gave her consent without a moment’s hesi- 
tation.” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“How can you say, then, that she disapproves of 
him?” 

“T did n’t mean to find fault with mamma.  Per- 
haps it will come all right.” 
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“Tt will come all right.” But Bell, though she 
made this very satisfactory promise, was as well aware 
as either of the others that the family would be divided 
when Crosbie should have married Lily and taken her 
off to London. ; 

On the following morning Mrs. Dale and Bell were 
sitting together. Lily was above in her own room, 
either writing to her lover, or reading his letter, or 
thinking of him, or working for him. In some way 
she was employed on his behalf, and with this object 
she was alone. It was now the middle of October, 
and the fire was litin Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room. The 
window which opened upon the lawn was closed, the 
heavy curtains had been put back in their places, and 
it had been acknowledged as an unwelcome fact that 
the last of the summer was over. ‘This was always a 
jorrow to Mrs. Dale; but it is one of those sorrows 
which hardly admit of open expression. 

“ Bell,” she said, looking up suddenly; “there ’s 
your uncle at the window. Let himin.” For now, 
since the putting up of the curtains, the window had 
been bolted as well as closed. So Bell got up, and 
_ opened a passage for the squire’s entrance. It was 
not often that he came down in this way, and when he 
did so it was generally for some purpose which had 
been expressed before. 

“What! fires already?” said he. “I never have 
fires at the other house in the morning till the first of 
November. I like to see a spark in the grate after 
dinner.” 

“T like a fire when I ’mcold,” said Mrs. Dale. But 
this was a subject on which the squire and his sister- 
in-law had differed before, and as Mr. Dale had some 
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business in hand, he did not now choose to waste his 
energy in supporting his own views on the question of 
fires. 

“ Bell, my dear,” said he, “I want to speak to your 
mother for a minute or two on a matter of business. 
You would n’t mind leaving us for a little while, would 
you?” Whereupon Bell collected up her work and 
went upstairs to her sister. “ Uncle Christopher is 
below with mamma,” said she, “ talking about business. 
I suppose it is something to do with your marriage.” 
But Bell was wrong. ‘The squire’s visit had no refer- 
ence to Lily’s marriage. 

Mrs. Dale did not move or speak a word when Bell 
was gone, though it was evident that the squire paused 
in order that she might ask some question of him. 
“Mary,” said he, at iast, “I ’ll tell you what it is that 
I have come to say to you.” Whereupon she put the 
piece of needlework which was in her hands down upon 
the work-basket before her, and settled herself to listen 
to him. 

“T wish to speak to you about Bell.” 

“ About Bell?” said Mrs. Dale, as though much sur- 
prised that he should have anything to say to her re- 
specting her eldest daughter. 

“Yes, about Bell. Here’s Lily going to be married, 
and it will be well that Bell should be married too.” 

“T. don’t seé that at all,” said Mrs. Dale; “I am 
by no means in a hurry to be rid of her.” 

“No, I dare say not. But, of course, you only re- 
gard her welfare, and I can truly say that I do the 
same. There would be no necessity for hurry as to a 
marriage for her under ordinary circumstances, but 
there may be circumstances to make such a thing de- 
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sirable, and I think that there are.” It was evident 
from the squire’s tone and manner that he was very 
much in earnest; but it was also evident that he found 
some difficulty in opening out the budget with which 
he had prepared himself. He hesitated a little in his 
voice, and seemed to be almost nervous. Mrs. Dale, 
with some little spice of ill-nature, altogether abstained 
from assisting him. She was jealous of interference 
from him about her girls, and though she was of 
course bound to listen to him, she did so with a preju- 
dice against and almost with a resolve to oppose any. 
thing that he might say. When he had finished his 
little speech about circumstances, the squire paused 
again; but Mrs. Dale still sat silent, with her eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

“T love your children very dearly,” said he, ‘“ though 
I believe you hardly give me credit for doing so.” 

“T am sure you do,” said Mrs. Dale, “and they are 
both well aware of it.” 

“ And I am very anxious that they should be com- 
fortably established in life. I have no children of my 
own, and those of my two brothers are everything to 
me.” 

Mrs. Dale had always considered it as a matter of 
course that Bernard should be the squire’s heir, and 
had never felt that her daughters had any claim on 
that score. It was a well-understood thing in the 
family that the senior male Dale should have all the 
Dale property and all the Dale money. She fully rec- 
ognised even the propriety of such an arrangement. 
But it seemed to her that the squire was almost guilty 
of hypocrisy in naming his nephew and his two nieces 
together, as though they were the joint heirs of his love. 
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Bernard was his adopted son, and no one had be- 
grudged to the uncle the right of making such adoption. 
Bernard was everything to him, and as being his heir 
was bound to obey him in many things. But her 
daughters were no more to him than any nieces might 
be to any uncle. He had nothing to do with their dis- 
posal in marriage; and the mother’s spirit was already 
up in arms and prepared to do battle for her own in- 
dependence, and for that of her children. ‘‘ If Bernard 
would marry well,” said she, “I have no doubt it would 
be a comfort to you,”—meaning to imply thereby that 
the squire had no right to trouble himself about any 
other marriage. 

“That ’s just it,” said the squire. “It would bea 
great comfort to me. And if he and Bell could make 
up their minds together it would, I should think, be a 
great comfort to you also.” 

“Bernard and Bell!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale. No 
idea of such a union had ever yet come upon her, and 
now in her surprise she sat silent. She had always 
liked Bernard Dale, having felt for him more family 
affection than for any other of the Dale family beyond 
her own hearth. He had been very intimate in her 
house, having made himself almost as a brother to her 
girls. But she had never thought of him as a husband 
for either of them. , 

“Then Bell has not spoken to you about it,” said 
the squire. 

“ Never a word.” 

“And you had-never thought about it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T have thought about it a great deal. For some 
years I have always been thinking of it. I have set 
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my heart upon it, and shall be very unhappy if it can- 
not be brought about. ‘They are both very dear to 
me,—dearer than anybody else. If I could see them 
man and wife, I should not much care then how soon 
I left the old place to them.” 

There was a purer touch of feeling in this than the 
squire had ever before shown in his sister-in-law’s pres- 
ence, and more heartiness than she had given him the 
credit of possessing. And she could not but acknowl- 
edge to herself that her own child was included in this 
unexpected warmth of love, and that she was bound to 
entertain some gratitude for such kindness. 

“Tt is good of you to think of her,” said the mother; 
“very good.” 

“JT think a great deal about her,” said the squire. 
“But that does not much matter now. ‘The fact is, 
that she has declined Bernard’s offer.” 

“ Has Bernard offered to her?” 

“So he tells me; and she has refused him. It may 
perhaps be natural that she should do so, never having 
taught herself to look at him in the light of a lover. 
I don’t blame her at all. JI am not angry with her.” 

“ Angry with her! No. You can hardly be angry 
with her for not being in love with her cousin.” 

“T say that I am not angry with her. But I think 
she might undertake to consider the question. You 
would like such a match, would you not?” 

Mrs. Dale did not at first make any answer, but be- 
gan to revolve the thing in her mind, and to look at it 
in various points of view. ‘There was a great deal in 
such an arrangement which at the first sight recom- 
mended it to her very strongly. All the local circum- 
stances were in its favour. As regarded herself it 
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would promise to her all that she had ever desired. It 
would give her a prospect of seeing very much of 
Lily; for if Bell were settled at the old family house, 
Crosbie would naturally be much with his friend. She 
liked Bernard also; and for a moment or two fancied, 
as she turned it all over in her mind, that, even yet, if 
such a marriage were to take place, there might grow 
up something like true regard between her and the old 
squire. How happy would be her old age in that 
Small House, if Bell with her children were living so 
close to her! 

‘““Well?” said the squire, who was looking very in- 
tently into her face. 

“T was thinking,” said Mrs. Dale. “Do you say 
that she has already refused him? ” 

“T am afraid she has; but then you know f: 

“It must of course be left for her to judge.” 

“Tf you mean that she cannot be made to marry 
her cousin, of course we all know she can’t.” 

“T mean rather more than that.” 

“What do you mean, then?” 

“That the matter must be left altogether to her own 
decision; that no persuasion must be used by you or 
me. If he can persuade her, indeed———” 

“Yes, exactly. He must persuade her. I quite 
agree with you that he should have liberty to plead 
his own cause. But look you here, Mary ;—she has 
always been a very good child to you #4 

“Indeed she has.” 

“And a word from you would go a long way with 
her,—as it ought. If she knows that you would like 
her to marry her cousin, it will make her think it her 
duty 7 
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“Ah! but that is just what I cannot try to make her 
think.” ; 

“Will you let me speak, Mary? You take me up 
and scold me before the words are half out of my 
mouth. Of course I know that in these days a young 
lady is not to be compelled into marrying anybody ;— 
not but that, as far as I can see, they did better than 
they do now when they had not quite so much of their 
own way.” 

“T never would take upon myself to ask a child to 
marry any man.” 

“But you may explain to her that it is her duty to 
give such a proposal much thought before it is abso- 
lutely refused. A girl either is in love or she is not. 
If she is, she is ready to jump down a man’s throat; 
and that was the case with Lily.” 

“She never thought of the man till he had proposed 
to her fully.” 

“Well, never mind now. But if a girl is not in love, 
she thinks she is bound to swear and declare that she 
never will be so.” 

“JT don’t think Bell ever declared anything of the 
kind.” 

“Yes, she did. She told Bernard that she did n’t 
love him and could n’t love him,—and, in fact, that 
she would n’t think anything more about it. Now, 
Mary, that ’s what I call being headstrong and posi- 
tive. I don’t want to drive her, and I don’t want you 
to drive her. But here is an arrangement which for 
her will be a very good one; you must admit that. 
We all know that she is on excellent terms with Ber- 
nard. It is n’t as though they had been falling out 
and hating each other all their lives. She told him, 
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that she was very fond of him, and talked nonsense 
about being his sister, and all that.” 

“JT don’t see that it was nonsense at all.” 

“Ves, it was nonsense,—on such an occasion. Ifa 
man asks a girl to marry him, he does n’t want her to 
talk to him about, being his sister. I think it is non- 
sense. If she would only consider about it properly 
she would soon learn to love him.” 

“That lesson, if it be learned at all, must be learned 
without any tutor.” 

“You won’t do anything to help me then?” 

“T will, at any rate, do nothing to mar you. And, 
to tell the truth, I must think over the matter fully be- 
fore I can decide what I had better say to Bell about 
it. From her not speaking to me——” 

“T think she ought to have told you.” 

“No, Mr. Dale. Had she accepted him, of course 
she would have told me. Had she thought of doing 
so she might probably have consulted me. But if she 
made up her mind that she must reject him ¥ 

“She ought n’t to have made up her mind.” 

“But if she did, it seems natural to me that she 
should speak of it to no one. She might probably 
think that Bernard would be as well pleased that it 
should not be known.” 

“ Psha,—known!—of course it will be known. As 
you want time to consider of it, I will say nothing 
more now. If she were my daughter, I should have 
no hesitation in telling her what I thought best for her 
welfare.” 

“T have none; though I may have some in making 
up my mind as to what is best for her welfare. But, 
Mr. Dale, you may be sure of this; I will speak to 
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her very earnestly of your kindness and love for her. 
And I wish you would believe that I feel your regard 
for her very strongly.” 

In answer to this he merely shook his head, and 
hummed and hawed. ‘You would be glad to see 
them married, as regards yourself? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly I would,” said Mrs. Dale. “I have al- 
ways liked Bernard, and I believe my girl would be 
safe with him. But then, you see, it ’s a question on 
which my own likings or dislikings should not have 
any bearing.” 

And so they parted, the squire making his way back 
again through the drawing-room window. He was 
not above half pleased with his interview; but then 
he was a man for whom half-pleasure almost sufficed. 
He rarely indulged any expectation that people would 
make themselves agreeable to him. Mrs. Dale, since 
she had come to the Small House, had never been a 
source of satisfaction to him, but he did not on that 
account regret that he had brought her there. He 
was a constant man; urgent in carrying out his own 
plans, but not sanguine in doing so, and by no means 
apt to expect that all things would go smooth with him. 
He had made up his mind that his nephew and his 
niece should be married, and should he ultimately fail 
in this, such failure would probably embitter his future 
life ;—-but it was not in the nature of the man to be 
angry in the mean time, or to fume and scold because 
he met with opposition. He had told Mrs. Dale that 
he loved Bell dearly. So he did, though he seldom 
spoke to her with much show of special regard, and 
never was soft and tender with her. But, on the other 
hand, he did not now love her the less because she op- 
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posed his wishes. He was a constant, undemonstra- 
tive man, given rather to brooding than to thinking; 
harder in his words than in his thoughts, with more of 
heart than others believed, or than he himself knew; 
but, above all, he was a man who having once desired 
a thing would desire it always. 

Mrs. Dale, when she was left alone, began to turn 
over the question in her mind in a much fuller manner 
than the squire’s presence had as yet made possible for 
her. Would not such a marriage as this be for them 
all the happiest domestic arrangement which circum- 
stances could afford? Her daughter would have no 
fortune, but here would be prepared for her all the 
comforts which fortune can give. She would be re- 
ceived into her uncle’s house, not as some penniless, 
portionless bride whom Bernard might have married 
and brought home, but as the wife whom of all others 
Bernard’s friends had thought desirable for him. And 
then, as regarded Mrs. Dale herself, there would be 
nothing in such a marriage which would not be de- 
lightful to her. It would give a realisation to all her 
dreams of future happiness. 

But, as she said to herself over and over again, all 
that must go for nothing. It must be for Bell, and 
for her only, to answer Bernard’s question. In her 
mind there was something sacred in that idea of love. 
She would regard her daughter almost as a castaway 
if she were to marry any man without absolutely lov- 
ing him,—loving him as Lily loved her lover, with all 
her heart and all her strength. 

With such a conviction as this strong upon her, she 
felt that she could not say much to Bell that would be 
of any service. 


GHA Pr UE Re N. 
DR. CROFTS. 


Ir there was anything in the world as to which Isa- 
bella Dale was quite certain, it was this—that she was 
not in love with Dr. Crofts. As to being in love with 
her cousin Bernard, she had never had occasion to ask 
herself any question on that head. She liked him very 
well, but she had never thought of marrying him; and 
now, when he made his proposal, she could not bring 
herself to think of it. But as regards Dr. Crofts, she 
had thought of it, and had made up her mind ;—in the 
manner above described. 

It may be said that she could not have been jus- 
tified in discussing the matter even within her own 
bosom, unless authorised to do so by Dr. Crofts him- 
self. Let it then be considered that’ Dr. Crofts had 
given her some such authority. This may be done in 
more ways than one; and Miss Dale could not have 
found herself asking herself questions about him, unless 
there had been fitting occasion for her to do so. 

The profession of a medical man in a small provin- 
cial town is not often one which gives to its owner in 
early life a large income. Perhaps in no career has a 
man to work harder for what he earns, or to do more 
work without earning anything. It has sometimes 
seemed to me as though the young doctors and the 
old doctors had agreed to divide between them the 
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different results of their profession,—the young doctors 
doing all the work and the old doctors taking all the 
money. If this be so it may account for that appear- 
ance of premature gravity which is borne by so many 
of the medical profession. Under such an arrange- 
ment a man may be excused for a desire to put away 
childish things very early in life. 

Dr. Crofts had now been practising in Guestwick 
nearly seven years, having settled himself in that town 
when he was twenty-three years old, and being at this 
period about thirty. During those seven years his 
skill and industry had been so fully admitted that he 
had succeeded in obtaining the medical care of all the 
paupers in the union, for which work he was paid at 
the rate of one hundred pounds a year. He was also 
assistant-surgeon at a small hospital which was main- 
tained in that town, and held two or three other simi- 
lar public positions, all of which attested his respect- 
ability and general proficiency. They, moreover, 
thoroughly saved him from any of the dangers of 
idleness; but, unfortunately, they did not enable him 
to regard himself as a successful professional man. 
Whereas old Dr. Gruffen, of whom but few people 
spoke well, had made a fortune in Guestwick, and even 
still drew from the ailments of the town a considerable 
and hardly yet decreasing income. Now this was hard 
upon Dr. Crofts—unless there was existing some such 
well-understood arrangement as that above named. 

He had been known to the family of the Dales long 
previous to his settlement at Guestwick, and had been 
very intimate with them from that time to the present 
day. Of all the men, young or old, whom Mrs. Dale 
- counted among her intimate friends, he was the one 
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whom she most trusted and admired. And he was a 
man to be trusted by those who knew him well. He 
was not bright and always ready, as was Crosbie, nor 
had he all the practical worldly good sense of Bernard 
Dale. In mental power I doubt whether he was 
superior to John Eames ;—to John Eames, such as he 
might become when the period of his hobbledehoy- 
hood should have altogether passed away. But Crofts, 
compared with the other three, as they all were at 
present, was a man more to be trusted than any of 
them. And there was, moreover, about him an occa- 
sional dash of humour, without which Mrs. Dale would 
hardly have regarded him with that thorough liking 
which she had for him. But it was a quiet humour, 
apt to show itself when he had but one friend with 
him, rather than in general society. Crosbie, on the 
other hand, would be much more bright among a 
dozen, than he could with a single companion.  Ber- 
nard Dale was never bright; and as for Johnny 
Eames ; but in this matter of brightness, Johnny 
Eames had not yet shown to the world what his char- 
acter might be. 

It was now two years since Crofts had been called 
upon for medical advice on behalf of his friend Mrs. 
Dale. She had then been ill for a long period—some 
two or three months, and Dr. Crofts had been frequent 
in his visits at Allington. At that time he became very 
intimate with Mrs. Dale’s daughters, and especially so 
with the eldest. Young unmarried doctors ought per- 
haps to be excluded from houses in which there are 
young ladies. I know, at any rate, that many sage 
matrons hold very strongly to that opinion, thinking, 
no doubt, that doctors ought to get themselves married 
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before they venture to begin working for a living. 
Mrs. Dale, perhaps, regarded her own girls as still 
merely children, for Bell, the elder, was then hardly 
eighteen; or perhaps.she held imprudent and hetero- 
dox opinions on this subject; or it may be that she 
selfishly preferred Dr. Crofts, with all the danger to 
her children, to Dr. Gruffen, with all the danger to 
herself. But the result was that the young doctor one 
day informed himself, as he was riding back to Guest- 
wick, that much of his happiness in this world would 
depend on his being able to marry Mrs. Dale’s eldest 
daughter. At that time his total income amounted 
to little more than two hundred a year, and he had 
resolved within his own mind that Dr. Gruffen was 
esteemed as much the better doctor by the general pub- 
lic opinion of Guestwick, and that Dr. Gruffen’s sandy- 
haired assistant would even have a better chance of 
success in the town than himself, should it ever come 
to pass that the doctor was esteemed too old for per- 
sonal practice. Crofts had no fortune of his own, and 
he was aware that Miss Dale had none. ‘Then, under 
those circumstances, what was he to do? 

It is not necessary that we should inquire at any 
great length into those love passages of the doctor’s 
life which took place three years before the commence- 
ment of this narrative. He made no declaration to 
Bell; but Bell, young as she was, understood well that 
he would fain have done so, had not his courage failed 
him, or rather had not his prudence prevented him. 
To Mrs. Dale he did speak, not openly avowing his 
love even to her, but hinting at it, and then talking to 
her of his unsatisfied hopes and professional disap- 
pointments. ‘“‘It is not that I complain of being poor 
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as I am,” said he; “or at any rate, not so poor that 
my poverty must be any source of discomfort to me; 
but I could hardly marry with such an income as I 
have at present.” | 

“ But it will increase, will it not?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“It may some day, when I am becoming an old man,” 
he said. “ But of what use will it be to me then? ” 

Mrs. Dale could not tell him that, as far as her voice 
in the matter went, he was welcome to woo her daugh- 
ter and marry her, poor as he was, and doubly poor as 
they would both be together on such a pittance. He 
had not even mentioned Bell’s name, and had he done 
so she could only have bade him wait and hope. After 
that he said nothing further to her upon the subject. 
To Bell he spoke no word of overt love; but on an 
autumn day, when Mrs. Dale was already convalescent, 
and the repetition of his professional visits had become 
unnecessary, he got her to walk with him through the 
half hidden shrubbery paths, and then told her things 
which he should never have told her, if he really 
wished to bind her heart to his. He repeated that 
story of his income, and explained. to her that his pov- 
erty was only grievous to him in that it prevented him 
from thinking of marriage. ‘“‘I suppose it must,” said 
Bell. ‘I should think it wrong to ask any lady to 
share such an income as mine,” said he. Whereupon 
Bell had suggested to him that some ladies had incomes 
of their own, and that he might in that way get over the 
difficulty. ‘I should be afraid of myself in marrying 
a girl with money,” said he; “besides, that is alto- 
gether out of the question now.” Of course Bell did 
not ask him why it was out of the question, and for a 
time they went on walking in silence. “It is a hard 
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thing to do,” he then said,—not looking at her, but 
looking at the gravel on which he stood. “It isa 
hard thing to do, but I will determine to think of it no 
further. I believe aman may be as happy single as 
he may married,—almost.” ‘Perhaps more so,” said 
Bell. Then the doctor left her, and Bell, as I have 
said before, made up her mind with great firmness that 
she was not in love with him. I may certainly say 
that there was nothing in the world as to which she 
was so certain as she was of this. 

And now, in these days, Dr. Crofts did not come 
over to Allington very often. Had any of the family 
in the Small House been ill, he would have been there 
of course. The squire himself employed the apothe- 
cary in the village, or if higher aid was needed, would 
send for Dr. Gruffen. On the occasion of Mrs. Dale’s 
party, Crofts was there, having been specially invited ; 
but Mrs. Dale’s special invitations to her friends were 
very few, and the doctor was well aware that he must 
himself make occasion for going there if he desired to 
see the inmates of the house. But he very rarely 
made such occasion, perhaps feeling that he was more 
in his element at the workhouse and the hospital. 

Just at this time, however, he made one very great 
and unexpected step towards success in his profession. 
He was greatly surprised one morning by being sum- 
moned to the Manor House to attend upon Lord De 
Guest. The family at the Manor had employed Dr. 
Gruffen for the last thirty years, and Crofts, when he 
received the earl’s message, could hardly believe the 
words. ‘The earl ain’t very bad,” said the servant, 
“but he would be glad to see you if possible a little 
before dinner.” 
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“You ’re sure he wants to see me?” said Crofts. 

“Oh, yes; I ’m‘sure enough of that, sir.” 

it was mt Dre Grufien?.” 

“No, sir; it, was n’t Dr. Gruffen. I believe his 
lordship ’s had about enough of Dr. Gruffen. The 
doctor took to chaffing his lordship one day.” 

“ Chaffed his lordship ;—his hands and feet, and 
that sort of thing?” suggested the doctor. 

“ Hands and feet!” saidthe man. “ Lord bless you, 
sir, he poked his fun at him, just as though he was no- 
body. I didn’t hear, but Mrs. Connor says that my 
lord’s back was up terribly high.” And so Dr. Crofts 
got on his horse and rode up to Guestwick Manor. 

The earl was alone, Lady Julia having already gone 
to Courcy Castle. “ How d’ye do, how d’ye do? ”’ said 
the earl. “I’m not very ill, but I want to get a little 
advice from you. It’s quite a trifle, but I thought it 
well to see somebody.” Whereupon Dr. Crofts of 
course declared that he was happy to wait upon his 
lordship. 

“T know all about you, you know,” said the earl. 
“Your grandmother Stoddard was a very old friend of 
my aunt’s. You don’t remember Lady Jemima?” 

“No,” said Crofts, “I never had that honour.” 

“An excellent old woman, and knew your grand- 
mother Stoddard well. You see, Gruffen has been at- 
tending us for I don’t know how many years; but 
upon my word ” and then the earl stopped himself. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” said 
Crofts, with a slight laugh. 

“Perhaps it ‘ll blow me some good, for Gruffen 
never did me any. The fact is this; I ’m very well, 
as strong as a horse.” 


you know ; 
VoL. 1.—19 
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“You look pretty well.” 

“No man could be better,—not of my age. I’m 
sixty, you know.” 

“ You don’t look as though you were ailing.” 

“TI ’m always out in the open air, and that, I take 
it, is the best thing for a man.” 

“ There ’s nothing like plenty of exercise, certainly.” 

“And I’m always taking exercise,” said the earl. 
“There is n’t a man about the place works much harder 
than I do. And, let me tell you, sir, when you under- 
take to keep six or seven hundred acres of land in your 
own hand, you must look after it, unless you mean to 
lose money by it.” 

“JT ’ve always heard that your lordship is a good 
farmer.” 

“Well, yes; wherever the grass may grow about my 
place, it does n’t grow under my feet. You won't 
often find me in bed at six o’clock, I can tell you.” 

After this Dr. Crofts ventured to ask his lordship as 
to what special physical deficiency his own aid was in- 
voked at the present time. 

“Ah, I was just coming to that!” said the earl. 
“They tell me it ’s a very dangerous practice to go to 
sleep after dinner.” 

“Tt ’s not very uncommon at any rate,” said the 
doctor. 

“JT suppose not; but Lady Julia is always at me 
about it. And, to tell the truth, I think I sleep almost 
too sound when I get to my arm-chair in the drawing- 
room. Sometimes my sister really can’t wake me ;— 
so, at least, she says.” 

“And how ’s your appetite at dinner? ” 

“Oh, I’m quite nght there! I never eat any lunch- 
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eon, you know, and enjoy my dinner thoroughly. Then 
J drink three or four glasses of port wine fe 

“And feel sleepy afterwards? ” 

“That ’s just it,” said the earl. 

It is not perhaps necessary that we should inquire 
what was the exact nature of the doctor’s advice; but 
it was, at any rate, given in such a way that the earl 
said he would be glad to see him again. 

“And look here, Dr. Crofts, I’m all alone just at 
present. Suppose you come over and dine with me 
to-morrow; then, if I should go to sleep, you know, 
you ’ll be able to let me know whether Lady Julia 
does n’t exaggerate. Just between ourselves, I don’t 
quite believe all she says about my—my snoring, you. 
know.” 

Whether it was that the earl restrained his appetite 
when at dinner under the doctor’s eyes, or whether the 
mid-day mutton chop which had been ordered for him 
had the desired effect, or whether the doctor’s conver- 
sation was more lively than that of the’ Lady Julia, we - 
will not say; but the earl, on the evening in question, 
was triumphant. As he sat in his easy-chair after 
dinner he hardly winked above once or twice; and 
when he had taken the large bowl of tea, which he 
usually swallowed in a semi-somnolent condition, he 
was quite lively. 

“ Ah, yes!” he said, jumping up and rubbing his 
eyes; “I think I do feel lighter. I enjoy a snooze 
after dinner; I do indeed; I like it; but then, when 
one comes to go to bed, one does it in such a sneak- 
ing sort of way, as though one were in disgrace! And 
my sister, she thinks it a crime—literally a sin, to go 
to sleep ina chair. Nobody ever caught her napping! 
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By-the-bye, Dr. Crofts, did you know that Mr. Cros- 
bie whom Bernard Dale brought down to Allington? 
Lady Julia and he are staying at the same house now.” 

“T met him once at Mrs. Dale’s.” 

“Going to marry one of the girls, is n’t he? 

Whereupon Dr. Crofts explained that Mr. Crosbie 
was engaged to Lilian Dale. 

“ Ah, yes; anice girl, I ’m told. You know all those 
Dales are connections of ours. My sister Fanny mar- 
ried their uncle Orlando. My brother-in-law does n’t 
like travelling, and so I don’t see very much of him; 
but of course I ’m interested about the family.” 

“They ’re very old-friends of mine,” said Crofts. 

“Yes, I dare say. There are two girls, are there 
not?” 

SY es, t wore 

“And Miss Lily is the youngest. There ’s nothing 
about the elder one getting married, is there?” 

“T ’ve not heard anything of it.” 

‘A very pretty girl she is, too. I remember seeing 
her at her uncle’s last year. I should n’t wonder if 
she were to marry her cousin Bernard. He is to have 
the property, you know; and he ’s my nephew.” 

“T’m not quite sure that it’s a good thing for 
cousins to marry,” said Crofts. 

“They do, you know, very often; and it suits some 
family arrangements. I suppose Dale must provide 
for them, and that would take one off his hands with- 
out any trouble.” 

Dr. Crofts did n’t exactly ‘see the matter in this 
light, but he was not anxious to argue it very closely 
with the earl. “The younger one,” he said, “has pro- 
vided for herself.” 
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“What; by getting a husband? But I suppose 
Dale must give her something. They ’re not married 
yet, you know, and, from what I hear, that fellow may 
prove aslippery customer. He ’Il not marry her unless 
old Dale gives her something. You ’ll see if he does. 
I am told that he has got another string to his bow at 
Courcy Castle.” 

Soon after this, Crofts took his horse and rode 
home, having promised the earl that he would dine 
with him again before long. 

“It ll be a great convenience to me if you ’d come 
about that time,” said the earl, “and as you ’re a 

bachelor perhaps you won’t mind it. You ’ll come on 
Thursday at seven, will you? Take care of yourself. 
It’s as dark as pitch. John, go and open the first 
gates for Dr. Crofts.” And then the earl took himself 
off to bed. 

Crofts, as he rode home, could not keep his mind 
from thinking of the two girls at Allington. “He ’ll 
not marry her unless old Dale gives her something.” 
Had it come to that with the world, that a man must 
be bribed into keeping his engagement with a lady? 
Was there no romance left among mankind,—no feel- 
ing of chivalry? “Hes got another string to his bow 
at Courcy Castle,” said the earl; and his lordship 
seemed to be in no degree shocked as he said it. It 
was in this tone that men spoke of women now-a-days, 
and yet he himself had felt such awe of the girl he 
loved, and such a fear lest he might injure her in her 
worldly position, that he had not dared to tell her that 
he loved her. 
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